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THE PORTFOLIO. 


THE PORTRAIT OF MRS. CHAMBERS BY 


REYNOLDS. 


HELIOGRAVURE BY P. DUJARDIN, FROM THE MEZZOTINT BY J. McARDELL. 


HIS is one of the rather numerous class of 
portraits in which the upper part of the face 

is purposely thrown into shadow, a plan which rather 
adds to its interest, as the eyes seem to be looking 
out upon the world. from a quiet retreat of their own, 
which gives them a sort of protection and advantage. 
It need hardly be observed that unless there were 
either a reflection on the forehead or an effect of trans- 
mitted light passing through a semi-transparent brim, 
such a plan would have a very bad effect, but of 
course when artists like Rubens and Reynolds try 
anything that is difficult or dangerous they are care- 
ful not to tumble into pitfalls. A more real, because 
less obvious danger than blackness is the danger of 
exaggerating the reflection. Reynolds, as we see, 
was careful to avoid that, and the result is a portrait 


THE RUINED ABBEYS 


which holds quite as well together as if it had not 
been an experiment in light and shade. 

The reader will notice the quict, pleasant ex- 
pression on the face. The lady is silent and emotion- 
less, yet not by any means without life. The expression 
is that of a well-bred woman who notices things 
intelligently, but can keep her thoughts to herself, 
and her feelings under control. Leslie says about 
this portrait, ‘ Reynolds saw everything most remark- 
able in Paris, and found time also to paint portraits 
of Mr. Gauthier and of Mrs. Chambers, whom he 
met there with her husband, the distinguished archi- 
tect, afterwards Sir William Chambers. She was a 
beautiful woman, and he made a beautiful picture of 
her. He painted her in a straw hat, shading the 
upper part of her face.’ 


OF YORKSHIRE. 


I.— St. Mary's, York. 


OT very long ago a countryman put to a 

traveller in the neighbourhood of Furness 

Abbey the following question : ‘ Abcut those monks, 

sir—I sometimes wonder, and perhaps you can tell 
me—were they really black men ?’ 

From this perfectly true story we may learn that 
there are depths of ignorance on the subject of 
monasticism beneath even our own or our neigh- 
bour’s. We may reflect too, if we please, on the 
ficeting nature of fame and the slender trace that so 
much power, and wealth, and zeal have left behind. 
Only let us, at the same time be careful to seem, 
at least, to know that, though English monasteries 
were not inhabited by black men, they were, in 
many cases, by black monks—so narrow is the 
boundary between truth and error—and that these 
dusky antediluvians were called Benedictines. 

How many of us learn abroad to interest our- 
selves in that which we have ignored a hundred times 
at home. In the Vatican, the Pitti Palace, the Brera, 
the Louvre, we are familiar, for instance, with a figure, 
draped now in white and now in black, sometimes 
bearded and sometimes beardless, here with pastoral 
staff in hand and mitred head, there rolling, emaciated, 
in a bed of thorns, but testifying, by this very variety 
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of treatment, to the manifold and dramatic interest 
which, to the eye of faith, centred in the name of 
St. Benedict. And yet long ago at York, it may be, 
or at Whitby, in the outskirts of Leeds or of Ripon, 
or in the quiet dales of the Ure and the Rye, we have 
been face to face with this remarkable man in the 
intimate expression of his mind and the immediate 
outcome of his life. For without St. Benedict there 
had been no St. Mary of York, and without St. Mary 
of York there had been no St. Mary of Fountains. 

Yes; this saint, this mystic, this superstitious 
monk, who seems so much at home in the pictures 
of far-off popish ages and the galleries of far-off 
popish lands, did actually find foothold in Yorkshire, 
making what is now a land of moors and mills a land 
of moors and monasteries, and leaving among the 
sportsmen and manufacturers of to-day a mark 
hitherto indelible. 

Of nearly twenty monastic ruins of which York- 
shire has reason to be proud, or ashamed, seven only 
—those, viz., of Bolton, Kirkham, Easby, Eggleston, 
Guisborough, Mount Grace, and Coverham—belong 
to non-Benedictine orders. York and Selby, the only 
two mitred abbeys in the county, and Fountains, so 
rich in its prosperity and so lovely in its decay, 
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were Benedictine ; Whitby, ‘the Westminster of the 
Northumbrian kings,’ revived from two hundred years 
of spoliation and neglect at the touch of Benedictine 
hands. 

The monastic ruins of England are the witnesses 
to an historic fact which is too apt to be forgotten or 
neglected. We all know there was monasticism in 
England before the Reformation ; for were there not 
monasteries to be suppressed by the providential 
rapacity of Henry VIII.? But we are inclined to 


met, our annals were composed, our classics copied 
and preserved ; and, what is even more important, in 
them the very humanity which we inherit once found 
fit utterance for its superhuman aspirations, and, how 
blindly and wrongly soever, poured out its soul 
through hundreds of dark and troubled years—con- 
fessing and leaving on record that after all it had a 
soul and sought a country. - 

But here in St. Mary’s Abbey—371 feet long and 
60 broad—or there at Jervaulx, where, with scarcely 
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BOOTHAM BAR, YORK. 


relegate their history to the regions of ecclesiology 
and others equally dusty and obscure ; forgetting, if 
we ever knew, that they were interwoven with the 
fibre of our national life—bone of our bone and flesh 
of our flesh. And yet our hotels, our workhouses, our 
refuges, and probably a dozen other ‘familiar modern 
institutions, have been morally, and too often materi- 
ally, built out of their ruins.* In them our parliaments 


one stone of the church still left upon another, the 
very hall and domestic buildings strike and impress 
us with their mass and grand proportions, it is im- 
possible quite to shut one’s eyes to all this. It is not 
only because they illustrate a chapter or two in the 
history of architecture, still less because most of them 
stand under picturesquely wooded hills and by quiet 
streams, that these ruins are worth visiting. As long 





* ‘The leasehold tenants of abbey lands were, in fact, the 
most enviable members of the agricultural class in the Middle 
Ages, and the monks set an example of agricultural improve- 
ment to all other landlords. Hospitality and charity were 
practised on a vast scale, and some historians regard the 


regular distribution of alms at the convent door, or the dinner 
open to all comers in the refectory, as the mediaeval substitute 
for the poor-law system. Considering how unequally the 
monasteries were scattered over the face of the country, such 
direct relief can only have been accessible to a small proportion 
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as there is the merest ground-plan to be traced, their 
human interest appeals to men and women of every 
creed, but that of sheer stupidity. 

In York, where the very names of streets are 
monuments of antiquity, and the relics of Roman, 
Saxon, and Dane, are gathered under the shadow of 
one of the finest cathedrals in the world, it is a little 
hard to turn aside into a trim garden and fix our 
attention upon the ruins of an abbey. Bootham, the 
subject of our illustration, is one among a hundred 
points of interest, and even when we hear of ‘ Mary- 
gate’ and ‘ Monk-bar,’ we are more struck by their 
last syllables than their first. There is an instant 
and pleasurable surprise in finding ourselves in a 
place where a bar means a gate and a gate means 
something quite different; but it is not till abbey 
after abbey with endless similarity and endless 
variety has brought home to us the solemn beauty 
and deep significance of monastic ruins, that we can 
contentedly give thei the attention they deserve. 

And who, meanwhile, was St. Benedict? It is 
soon told; but the ‘historical imagination’ must 
wing its flight over more than thirteen centuries to 
listen. The date of his birth was near the end of the 
fifth century ; the place was Nursia, in the Duchy of 
Spoleto. At an early age Benedict was sent by his 
parents to study at Rome; but the story of his flight 
from thence, at the age of fourteen, agrees with the 
description afterwards given of him by St. Gregory 
the Great, as ‘Scienter nesciens et sapienter indoctus.’ 

Escaping, not without difficulty, from the faithful 
nurse who had accompanied him to Rome, this pre- 
cocious ascetic concealed himself on the then desolate 
shore of Subiaco. Here he quickly became famous; 
and from hence, after only three years, he was sum- 
moned to preside as Abbot over a neighbouring 
monastery. Once more he withdrew to solitude and 
an even greater severity of life. As time went on 
he was followed into his seclusion by a motley crowd 
of disciples. From the old world Roman nobles sent 
their sons to be rescued from the ‘deep weariness 
and sated lust,’ which to themselves ‘made human 
life a hell;’ from the new the wild Goth came to 
learn the first elements of civilisation. ; 

Taking with him a few followers, Benedict now 
founded a monastery on Monte Cassino, the destined 
scene of his bold rebuke to Totila, the Gothic king. 
Already no less than twelve religious houses, each with 
its own superior, bore witness to his influence; and in 


3 
515 he composed the famous ‘ Regula Monachorum.’ 
In obedience to that rule the stones of a hundied 
ruined abbeys lie to-day in English fields—the silent 
witnesses and unanswerable arguments of the past. 

On such more personal matters as the devotion to 
St. Benedict of Scolastica, his sister, and of Maurus, 
Placidus, and Flavia, his friends, this is not the place 
to dwell. Art, which delights to gild in retrospect 
the path which the saint has trod, ‘not without dust 
and sweat,’ lingers tenderly over their loves. Let us 
remember their names, at least, when we read of 
Chaucer's degenerate fourteenth-century Benedictine: 


‘The rule of St. Maure and of St. Benait, 
Because that it was old and somedeal strait, 
This ilke monk let olde thinges pace, 

And held after the newe world the trace.’ 


Twice in the ‘Regula’ of St. Benedict there occurs 
an expression which, because it is certainly picturesque 
and probably characteristic, seems to justify quotation. 
It is required of him who aspires to dwell in ‘the 
tabernacle of God’s kingdom,’ that he be one who, 
‘turning away the eyes of his heart from the wicked 
devil who tempts him, hath taken the young thoughts 
which he hath bred and dashed them to pieces on 
Christ.. They are words which, with the final ex- 
hortation ‘never to despair of the mercy of God,’ may 
not unfitly be remembered in the scenes we are about 
to visit, recording as they do the uncompromising 
austerity from which monasticism repeatedly declined, 
and the hope which it dared to proclaim amid the 
blackness of the world’s eclipse. 

Between the Benedictine order (reformed and un- 
reformed) and the various branches of the Augustinian, 
the monks, as distinguished from friars, may be said 
to have been divided, for all the ‘religious’ who did 
not conform to the rule of St. Benedict were gathered 
at a subsequent period into at least a nominal unity 
under the name and patronage of the famous Bishop 
of Hippo. 

From quite primitive times there had been lonely 
hermits who 

‘ Hurried torn with inward strife 
The wilderness to seek,’ 


and there had long since begun to group themselves 
into such semblance of coenobite monasticism as we 
are familiar with in Kingsley’s ‘ Hypatia.’ But this 
development had been checked by the storm that 
ushered in the night of the dark ages, and it was left 





of the rural poor, even where it was not capriciously bestowed ; 
but the civilising influences of monasteries doubtless extended 
far more widely, and were especially valuable in the north of 
England, where private estates were of enormous size, and 
where resident landowners were therefore few and far between. 
When merchants, with a shrewd eye to business, and often 
living in London or other towns, succeeded the benevolent 
monks, as they were succeeding the free-handed nobles and 
knights, it must have fared ill at first with the weaker members 


of the labouring class. The dissolution of monasteries thus be- 
came a secondary cause of the great agrarian revolution which 
marked the sixteenth century and which laid the foundation of 
the present English land-system. The north of England where 
the monasteries had been almost the only centres of culture and 
improvement, appears to have suffered most by their dissolution, 
as the south gained most by the growth of London and the 
extension of intercourse with the Continent.’—‘ English Land 
and English Landlords,’ by the Hon. George C. Brodrick. 
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to St. Benedict to systematize, in harmony with the 
requirements of his day, the traditions and forces of 
asceticism. 

Working to some extent upon the lines of SS. 
Pachomius and Basil, he gave to his order a unifor- 
mity never before attained and enjoined upon its 
members the unaccustomed discipline of manual 
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Running water, mill, bake-house, stable, cow-shed, 
workshops, must be there. A short description of 
the ordinary plan of such a monastery will be useful 
and should not be without interest. We cannot do 
better than borrow largely, though with certain nc- 
cessary modifications, from Professor Willis’s account 
of the Conventual Buildings of Canterbury. We 
will take the cloister-court as our 
nucleus. To the north rises the 
nave of the great church, to the east 
the south transept, chapter-house 
and ‘calefactorium,’ or common day- 
room of the monks. On the south 
are the refectory, kitchen, buttery, 
&c., and on the west probably cellars 
and a ‘ parlatorium’ where visitors 
may be interviewed. Over the cale- 
factorium and chapter-house, and 
communicating by a staircase with 
the south transept of the church, we 
may expect to find the dormitory. 
North of the church is the ‘outer 
cemetery, the burial-ground of the 
laity, and east of this, the ‘inner 
cemetery’ for the monks. Outside 
the cloister are halls and chambers 
for purposes of hospitality. South- 
wards lies a large entrance court, 
which separates the strictly monastic 
buildings from the workshops and 
offices and the dwelling of the lay 
brothers. South-west of this court 
is a great hall known as the Aula 
Nova, and supposed to have been 
the hospitium (guest-house) of the 
paupers. Beyond this again, and 
in fact outside the precinct, is the 
almonry for relief of the poor. At 
Canterbury the cloister-court is on 
the north side of the church, and 
the cemetery on the south ; but the 
above is the more usual arrange- 
ment. 

The cloister, or at least its north 
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labour. So strongly was the former point insisted 
on, that many existing monasteries were deliberately 
destroyed by the early Benedictines in order to raise 
upon their sites buildings suited to the requirements 
of the new rule. 

Within the walls of a Benedictine precinct was to 
be included all that its inmates might lawfully desire.* 





* For the accompanying plan of the conventual buildings 
of Westminster, as well as for much other invaluable help, the 
author of this article is indebted to his friends, Mr. J. Henry 
Middleton and Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite. 


wall, is often glazed and supplied 
with seats for study. A passage 
under the dormitory leads to the smaller cloister— 
that of the infirmary. Here are a separate hall and 
chapel. The guest-house for strangers of rank includes 
a dining-hall, bed-rooms (each containing several 
beds), stables, servants’ rooms, kitchen, bake-house, 
brew-house, and store-room. Visitors of less distinc- 
tion had to put up with humbler quarters. 
monks are allowed to eat in the refectory, and there- 
fore only require a sitting-room and dormitory. 
If we remember that the word ‘frater,” which has 
sometimes been wrongly translated ‘common-room,’ 
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is only another name for the refectory, we shall now 
be in a position to understand the description given 
in ‘ Pierse, the Plowman’s Creed,’ of a monastery of 
another order—that of ‘ Preaching Friars.’ 


‘Than cam I to that cloystre, and gaped abouten 
Whough it was pilered and peynt and portreyd well clene, 
Al tyled with leed, lowe to the stones, 

And ypaved with poyntll, ich poynt after other, 

With cundites of clen tyn closed al aboute 

With lavoures of lattin, loveliche ygreithed.— 
—Thane was the chapitre house wrought as a great chirch 
Corven and covered, ant queytelehe entayled 

With semliche selure yset on lofte 

As a parlement house ypeynted aboute, 

Thanne ferd I into fraytoure, and fond there a nother 
An halle for an hygh kynge, an household to holden, 
With brod bordes abouten, ybenched wel clene, 

With wyndoves of glass, wrought as a chirche. 

Then walkede I ferrer, and went all abouten, 

And seigh halles full heygh, and houses full noble, 
Chambers with chymneys, and chapels gaye, 

And kychenes for an high kynge, in castels to holden, 
And her dortoure* ydight, with dores full stronge, 
Fermeryef and fraitur with fele mo houses, 

And al strong ston wal sterne upon heithe 

With gaye garites and grete, and iche hole glased.’ 


Yorkshire, or rather Northumbria, is said to have 
been thickly strewn with monasteries in the early 
days of St. Cuthbert, the missionary of the seventh 
century. We may certainly trace in various writers 
the names of something like a dozen, of which no 
other remains are to be found. Most of these, how- 
ever, seem like the original foundation of St. Hild’ at 
Whitby, to have belonged to an earlier and less per- 
fect system than the Benedictine. It was the bishops 
and monks of Scotland who, after the conversion of 
the Saxons, did for Northumbria what St. Augustine 
had done for Kent; and Burton (Monast. Ebor.) 
tells us that ten monasteries were founded by them 
in Yorkshire before the Danish invasion of 832. Of 
these, Lastingham, founded in 648, and Whitby about 
eleven years later, were the first. The early founda- 
tions were troubled now by the attacks of the Danes, 
and now by the support given by Saxon kings to the 
secular party in the church. While the prayer for 
deliverance ‘a furore Northmannorum’ is yet upon 
the lips of. the monks, comes the rough hand of 
an Eadwig to disturb them, For, as William of 
Malmesbury records, ‘et Malmesburiense ccenobium, 
plusquam ducentis septuaginta annis a monachis 
inhabitatum, clericorum stabulum fecit.’ 

But the Danes, after all, were their worst enemies, 
Burton tells us§ that after the devastation of Nor- 





* Dormitory. + Infirmary. 

_t ‘He made the monastery of Malmesbury, which had been 
occupied by monks for more than 270 years, into a stable of 
secular clergy’—See Preface to Sir Henry Taylor’s ‘Edwin 
the Fair.’ 

§ Monast. Ebor. 
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thumbria by Inguar and Hubba—a hundred years 
before Eadwig, by the by—‘ there were few ftemains 
of monasteries left, and those generally were possessed 
by married clergy — clericorum stabula!’ And 
another old authority goes so far as to say that 
‘Christianity was almost extinct, very few churches 
(and those only built with hurdles and straw) were 
re-built. But no monasteries were re-founded for 
almost two hundred years. The country people never 
heard of the name of a monk, and were frightened at 
the very habit.’ But if monasticism seemed to be 
rooted out of Northumbria, this was by no means 
the case in other parts of England. Dunstan gave 
it new life and reality at Glastonbury, and intro- 
duced, in fact, the Benedictine system with something 
of Cluniac strictness, At last, in 1073, there came 
from Evesham three missionary monks, and guided, 
as they believed, by a divine impulse, established 
themselves on the Tyne, where the memory of the 
Venerable Bede still clung about the ruins of Jarrow. 
From thence after a time, they went their ways, 
Aldwin to Durham, Remifried (or Reinfred) to Sprea- 
neschalch, the modern Whitby ; and Eifwin to York, 
to restore a monastery dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin. 

This evidence of the existence of a monastery at 
York before the Conquest is confirmed by the state- 
ment of Ingulphus, that when he was installed Abbot 
of Croyland in 1076, he found among other ‘com- 
professi’ who had fled from their convents to take 
refuge at Croyland, ‘six from the monastery of St. 
Mary without York.’ From the same authority we 
learn that ‘in the year 1056 Siward, the brave Earl of 
the Northumbrians, died, and was buried in the 
cloister of the monastery of St. Mary without the 
walls of York, which he himself had built’ This 
monastery is also sometimes called Galmanho; and 
Leland tells us it was built outside the walls of York, 
at or near the place where the dirt of the city was 
deposited and criminals executed. It has been 
suggested, in explanation, that ‘galman’ is derived 
from Saxon ‘ galga’—a gallows.* 

It is remarkable, however, that Stephen, the first 
Abbot of St. Mary’s, who has left us a very circum- 
stantial account of the foundation, makes no mention 
at all of Elfwin or of any earlier building, except 
the church of St. Olave’s. Abbot Stephen simply 
relates how, being harassed at Whitby by pirates on 
the one hand, and the caprice of William de Perci on 
the other, he moved first to Lastingham and then to 
York, where Alan, Earl of Richmond, gave him and 
his monks the church of St. Olave and four acres of 
ground. 

The first great event in the history of St. Mary’s 





* See a Paper by Mr. Wellbeloved in the fifth vol. of the 
Vetusta Monumenta’ of the Society of Artiquaries. 
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was the secession of thirteen monks, who desired to 
adopt the Cistercian reform of the Benedictine rule. 
Of this we shall have more to say in another 
place. 

In the time of Abbot Severinus, second quarter of 
the twelfth century, St. Mary’s is said to have been 
burnt ; but it seems unlikely that it should have been 
left in ruins till 1258, when under Abbot Simon de 
Warwick, we have the first indications of a renewal 
of building operations. 

The monastery, meanwhile, had been much 
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York. Frequent collisions, of the nature apparently of 
aggravated ‘town and gown rows, occurred ; and the 
citizens having lately destroyed the earthen rampart 
by which the precinct was guarded, it was one of 
the glories of Abbot Simon to build the stone wall 
and towers, the remains of which are still to be seen. 
Yet even he was obliged to absent himself from York 
for a whole year, on an occasion described by Leland, 
when ‘in the year 1262 an attack was made by the 
citizens of York on the Monastery of St. Mary, 
which resulted in much loss of life and injury to 





AMBULATORY OF ST. LEONARD'S HOSPITAL AND ROMAN MULTANGULAR TOWER, YORK. 


troubled by the machinations of one Thomas de 
Warthill, who, wishing to get possession of a slice of 
the abbey lands, brought a false accusation against the 
Abbot and his house respecting a certain charter, and 
induced the king to fine them heavily. The monks 
were dispersed, and the ‘ church and offices exposed to 
great danger and ruin.’ But with Simon de Warwick 
good times returned, while a just heaven ‘ monocula- 
verat’ the offending Warthill, of whom it is said that 
‘a monachis Sancte Marie Eboraci ccenobialis siccis 
occulis meruit deplorari.’—(‘ He deserved no tears from 
the monks of St. Mary’s.’)—-The Abbey of St. Mary’s 
had diverse immunities and privileges which seem to 
have roused the jealousy and wrath of the citizens of 


property.’ At this time Simon also paid 100/. to 
the citizens as a peace-offering. 

Selby and York were, as has been said, the only 
two mitred abbeys in the county; and when we find 
that at the dissolution there were fifty monks in 
the latter, we may perhaps accept the computation 
that in an establishment of so much dignity and im- 
portance there would not be less than one hundred 
and fifty servants.* 

The revenue has been variously stated at 1550/. 
and 2085/ a-year. It is certain that the Abbot of 





* Pugin (Gothic Arch.) mentions that the household of the 
Abbot of Glastonbury numbered three hundred, and sometimes 
as many as five hundred guests were entertained. 
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St. Mary’s had two country-seats near York, and 
a house in London not far from Paul’s Wharf, 
where he lived while attending in his place in 
. Parliament. 

The close of St. Mary’s, commonly called St. 
Mary’s Shore, contained fifteen acres. On the out- 
skirts of a city like York this was doubtless, even 
then, a considerable extent, but we shall find at 
Fountains a precinct six times as large, while Jer- 
vaulx reached one hundred acres. The Abbots of 
St. Mary’s owned a second enclosure on the other 
side of ‘Marygate,’ where the name of ‘Almonry 
Garth’* still lingers, and the traces of the Abbot’s 
fish-ponds may be seen. 

Though this monastery did not pass at the disso- 
lution into private hands, but was retained by the 
Crown, it has suffered from the erection on a part of 
its site of a palace for the lords president of the 
north ; and the royal grants of stone from the ruins 
for building the county gaol in 1701, and repairing 

St. Olave’s church and Beverley Minster in 1705 and 
' 1717, respectively, have left little or nothing but the 
nave of the church and the vestibule of the chapter- 
house. The former ranks with Tintern as an example 
of the last stage of the transition from Early English 
to Decorated ; the latter, with Byland, as a fine speci- 
men of ‘that early variety of the Early Pointed (or 
Early English) of which the characteristic is the 
square abacus.’ Sir Gilbert Scott, in his lectures on 
Mediaeval Archaeology, from which I quote these 
last words, refers several times to this vestibule, 





* It should be remembered that the Almonry of a Bene- 
dictine monastery was often much more than an office for 
doling out alms to beggars. There were permanent almshouses 
and also schools or ‘homes’ for children. 


always in terms of the highest praise, and gives 
‘restored views’ from two positions. * 

The eight north windows of the nave of St. Mary’s 
are among the chief glories of English Gothic. They 
exhibit a remarkable alternation of two designs, viz., 
first a single mullion dividing two trefoil-headed 
lights, with a sexfoil in the head of the arch, and then 
three trefoil-headed lights divided by two mullions 
and surmounted by three quatrefoils. Of these eight 
windows, the three nearest the transept are dis- 
tinguished by filleted mouldings. The gardens of the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society enclose, besides the 
nave and chapter-house of St. Mary’s, two remarkable 
ruins, which help to redeem the commonplace trim- 
ness of the scene. These are the celebrated Roman 
‘ multangular tower, and some fragments of the hos- 
pital of St. Leonard. The latter includes a thirteenth- 
century chapel of great beauty, which is almost cer- 
tainly the work of John Romanus, the treasurer of 
the Minster and builder of its northern transept. It 
is difficult now to picture what must have been the 
general effect of this chapel with its adjoining dor- 
mitory, and many-aisled substructure of cloister or 
ambulatory.t The present picturesque condition of 
the ruin is shown in the accompanying sketch. 

For architects and antiquarians, even more than 
for artists, York is indeed a very paradise, and yet the 
wild cliff at Whitby, and the stillness of Byland, recall 
with stronger spell that Benedictine spirit which once 
swayed the Christian World. 





* A fragment of a palace built by Archbishop Rogers (1154 
to 1181) on the north side of the Minster should be compared. 

+ It is clear, that, as in the normal Benedictine Infirmary, 
the patients slept in a room directly communicating with their 
oratory. An analogous arrangement may be seen in Lord 
Beauchamp’s Almshouse at Newland, near Malvern. 


W. CHAMBERS LEFROY. 


WILLIAM MULLER AND HIS SKETCHES. 


HANKS to the bequest of Mr. John Henderson, 
T who loved the arts intelligently and with a 
learned love which it is pleasant to know was in a 
measure hereditary, the British Museum Print-room 
is now exceptionally rich in the drawings of William 
Miiller—and among English artists William Miiller 
was one of the ablest of able men. So gifted was he 
from the first, and so skilled did he make himself, 
that if he had been only a little simpler and a little 
quieter he might almost have been a genius of the 
first order. As it was, I think the greatness of his 
power retained to the last a touch of the theatrical, 
which showed itself not always, of course, but occa- 
sionally. He enjoyed almost disproportionately the 
rapid exercise of his exceptional skill, and its imme- 


diate effectiveness. He would be masterly or nothing, 
and, as a consequence, he was not always refined. In 
his sketches sometimes he attacked the paper with an 
energy even too impetuous, fiery, and unmeasured. 
In plain words, his execution sometimes ran away 
with him. Then he became the Hans von Bulow of 
our modern painting. 

But Miiller, when he died, somewhat latish in the 
year ’45, was still only of an age at which the vice 
of too much zeal may be accounted a virtue, and at 
which an undue determination towards showiness 
may be but the temporary and natural result of a 
man’s rejoicing in his own sheer strength. Reticence, 
reserve, a high taste that never fails, the finished 
artistic sense that permits a man to proportion part 
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to part in quietude,—these, often, have hardly dis- 
covered themselves in the artist of thirty-three. 
What would the greatest novelist of the century in 
England have been if he had died at thirty-three? 
Charles Dickens would then have been the author of 
the spontaneous humour of ‘Pickwick’ and of the 
felicitous exaggerations of ‘Martin Chuzzlewit ;’ not 
of the riper and more considered work of ‘ David 
Copperfield,’ or of ‘The Tale of Two Cities, or of 
‘Edwin Drood.’ Miiller’s youth may be remembered 
in his favour when his faults must be remembered 
against him. His career was brilliant, and it was 
incomplete. 

' In speaking of those works of his which are not 
compositions of the figure—those works which are 
chiefly landscape or architecture, with the figure 
appearing sometimes, but in subordinate place — it 
is natural to divide them into three classes, corre- 
sponding with the sketching-grounds that suggested 
them. Not that the mere variation in the objects 
depicted obliges a separation, but because great 
change of subject generally implies a change in 
aim and desire. The first class, then, is of the 
common English country ; chiefly Gloucestershire, 
in which he lived, and Wales, which he visited. 
The second and most important —it became the 
most important in Miiller’s practice —is of the 
temples and landscape of the East. The third is 
of classical or pseudo-classical subjects in France, 
whether the Renaissance chdteaux of the Loire, or 
the land more strictly classical that has as its most 
famous cities Arles, Avignon, and Nimes. Of the 
drawings in the British Museum this last class is 
the one which is the least well represented. In- 
deed, it is very little represented there. But it 
must not be left wholly out of the reckoning when 
we are trying to take account of the different 
directions in which. the artist worked, of the different 
themes which he treated with skill and endeavoured 
to treat with sympathy. The pageantry of the 
French Renaissance, its ornament and richness, had 
its attraction for him. I remember seeing, only a few 
years since, at his brother’s in Bristol, a brief and 
brilliant series of his records of the country of the 
Loire, ‘that newer Italy in France,’ which was created 
not by the Italians alone, but likewise by the French 
who understood them. ; 

The very variety of subjects which this classifica- 
tion discloses is a ‘note’ of Miiller—a characteristic 
that marks him as unlike most of his fellows. As 
a landscape- painter he painted England, but was 
never satisfied with painting England. Now, in 
Miiller’s day, landscape-painters generally were satis- 
fied with the country of their birth, and, with the 
single exception of Turner, the best English land- 
scape art was the work of men who loved England 
almost exclusively. Constable never professed to 


care passionately for anything beyond the sound of 
mill-streams and the sights of the lowlands in which 
he was born. English weather, as it swept over 
the cornfields, and changed suddenly on the low 
hillside or in the wide expanse of sky, was a suffi- 
cient theme for him, and the love he bore it gave 
him the skill to vary its treatment continually. 
David Cox, if he got as far as Calais, came back 
again pretty promptly to the breezes of the English 
common and the rain-storms of Wales. Dewint’s 
adventures in France were brief,’ and left no real 
mark on his art. Contentedly from youth to old age 
he was the painter of the England of every day— 
the humble hills of Surrey, or the plains of Lincoln- 
shire, or the dull canals of the Midlands. In his con- 
tentment lay his strength—in their contentment lay 
the strength of his fellows. These men loved the 
land they painted—‘a little land that has no room 
for swelling into vastness’—and they felt that all 
that was in them came out when they were painting 
its homely quietude or its scarcely less homely agita- 
tion. A genuine and unfailing sentiment prompted 
the work which they executed with a simplicity of 
genius altogether their own. 

Now I find that Miiller’s vision of English land- 
scape is quickened by nothing of that sentiment. All 
the support of that sentiment is lacking to his art. 
If English landscape is little and common, he seems 
to wish that it were great and grand, and to try to 
see it so. The ordinary must be made brilliant, if 
possible. If, now and then, he sees it as it is,—a 
humble thing that cannot be made showy,—then, as 
in the drawing numbered ‘119’ in the British Museum 
collection, it is apt to be heavy and muddy, without 
light, without air, without truth to English dulness 
any more than to English beauty. Of course, the 
English drawings show the same easy indication of 
form, the same marvellous facility of hand-work, 
which we shall have to notice, and to admire more 
unreservedly, when we come to the Eastern themes. 
But I cannot, for my part, find in the English sketches 
any such truth to English colour, or any such truth to 
English atmosphere, as one might fairly expect from 
an artist otherwise so brilliant, otherwise so successful. 
An alien—the son of a savan of Dantzic—did he 
really see England? Did he look on any English 
field or English village touched by the sentiment of 
its fortunes? Had he part or lot in these familiar 
homesteads, this every-day land ? 

But in the East, and more especially in the un- 
explored and unexhausted East of William Miiller’s 
day, there was the true opportunity for a talent that 
was almost bound to be dazzling ; and to the present 
moment Miiller’s sketches of the East remain the 
noblest we know, though Mr. Harry Johnson exag- 
gerates when he writes, with the unlimited enthusiasm 
of a studio companion—the most amiable of friends 
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and often the least capable of critics—that they ‘stamp 
him as the most original and brilliant sketcher of any 
time.’ Twice was Miiller in the East, and his progress 
in his gift of sketching is, I think, very discernible at 
the Museum, if one there compares what one can of 
the work of the first journey with the rich result of 
the work of the second. In 1838, Miiller was for six 
weeks in Athens, mostly engaged with the Acropolis. 
He went on from Greece to Egypt, and returned to 
England in ’39. By this time he considered himself 
fully fledged enough 
to make his birth- 
place no longer his 
home ; and he had 


not long been 
back from the 
Eastern journey 


before he gave up 
his rooms in Col- 
lege Green, and 
left Bristol for 
London, shortly es- 
tablishing himself 
in Charlotte Street, 
Bedford Square. It 
was in the interval 
between this date 
and the date of his 
second departure 
for the East that 
he painted. most 
of the Oriental pic- 
tures which helped 
his fame so deci- 
sively. The second 
Eastern journey, 
though it produced, 
as far as I have 
seen, much _ the 
finest sketches, 
never was utilised 
for the production 
of any series of 
important pictures. 
He had not time between his return and his death. 
That second journey was his famous one to Lycia: 
the route, by Marseilles, Malta, Smyrna, Rhodes, 
and so to Xanthus; the time, 1843 and 1844 
This was how it came about — but Mr. Harry 
Johnson, the artist, who is still with us, shall tell 
the story in his own words, quoted from Solly’s 
‘ Life of Miiller,, a book of authority on matters 
of fact, though in matters of criticism its tone is 
that of a too unreserved eulogy. 


‘It was early in the spring of ’43,’ (Mr. Harry Johnson 
writes,) ‘I being at the time a pupil in Miller's studio, that 
Mr. Fellows, whose acquaintance he had receatly mace at 
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AMPIIITHEATRE OF XANTHUS. 


some of the scientific societies, first suggested the idea 
of the Lycian journey. One morning, whilst turning 
over some sketches from Greece and Egypt, Mr. Fellows 
was led to speak enthusiastically of the beauty and _ pic- 
turesqueness of the country of Lycia, whence he had 
quite recently returned, and of another projected expe- 
dition under Government auspices, for the purpose ot 
removing certain sculptured monuments he had _ noted, 
and of prosecuting further researches and excavations 
amidst the ruins of the recently discovered or re-discovered 
city of Xanthus.’ ; 

Miiller asked 
nothing better than 
to see the East 
again, and now he 
would see Xanthus 
under the protec- 
tion of an expedi- 
tionary force, and 


with the advan- 
tages of one who 
goes with it. He 
paid his own ex- 
penses, and _ on 
more than one 
occasion he _ did 
not receive quite 
the consideration 


which he held to 
be due tohim. At 
least one party of 
which he _ would 
like to have been 
a member 
made up without 
him. But in the 
main he was satis- 
fied. He did not 
lose his  oppor- 
tunity. He _ had 
his journey, and 
very wonderfully 
recorded his 
pressions. 
better 
the result of that journey is in the Museum 
Print-room, and the three subjects of which trans- 
lations into Black-and-white are given from Miller 
with this article, are fair samples (I think on the 
whole fine samples) of the work done. No. 83, the 
Amphitheatre of Xanthus, is one of the most rapid of 
all the sketches: the labour of an hour rather than 
a day: a very masterpiece of pure, broad sketching; 
the colour clear, glowing, and luminous; the high 
lights vivid and sharp. Here, indeed, is the sun- 
shine of the Orient; an atmosphere understood and 
enjoyed. In the other two there is less colour. 
The Lion Tomb, Xanthus (No. 84), which Mr. 
D 


was 


im- 
The 
portion of 


FROM A SKETCH BY W. MULLER. 
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C. O. Murray has etched, is remarkable for tone ; 
it should lose little in translation on to the copper. 
There is a greenish sandy foreground; the foliage 
is all olive green and brown green; white clouds 
loiter on a coolish grey-blue sky. Lastly, as far as 
our reproductions are concerned, there is the drawing 
of Zloss, numbered 99. If this is a little sombre or 
unfortunate in colour, nothing else is to be said in 
its dispraise; and the black and white here given 
should sufficiently assure the reader of the masterly 
draughtsmanship ; of its nobility and sureness; of 
the play of wind-blown leafage and supple bough 
against the stability of rock and almost equal stab- 
ility of temple ; of the learned choice of the selected 
spot from which what was to be seen might be seen 
at its finest. 

These are sketches—these, and a fair number of 
others—in which the scene and its characteristics 
appear to have been felt. Something in Miiller’s 
imagination, something in his eye—the eye of a 
colourist revelling in potent hues and sudden con- 
trasts, more than in delicate gradations—brought 
him nearer to the life and nature of the East than 
to the life and nature of England. Even his dealings 
with the figure show that that is so. His figures are 
not uniformly successful; sometimes even, when they 
are large, their appearance on the landscape suggests 
theatrical effect. They have wrapped themselves in 
a stage dignity, and are figures of convention ; satis- 
factory only to themselves, if satisfactory at all. 
But sometimes they are quite successful; individual 
studies of character, of a truth such as few men who 
were not more professedly figure painters have been 
able to attain. Thus there is a curious sweetness 
and naiveté in the Lycian Boy (85), he with the 
bow and arrow; a boy of indolent figure, indolent 
eyes, an almost feminine mobility of face. Nor is 
the Water Carrier, Xanthus (88), much less naive 
or true. Are there any English figures of Miiller’s 
that are likely to be able to be placed by the 
side of these? In the East, which was unexhausted 
then for artists, and which seems exhausted for 
them now—since Fromentin and Geréme, Holman 
Hunt and Carl Haag, have scoured Egypt and 
the Holy Land—in the East was Miiller’s natural 
place. Effects more vivid than subtle, and a beauty 
in which simplicity had no part, fascinated Miiller 
and stirred him. And in that world, in which his 
art was happy, there was no room for the betrayal 
of his deficiencies. 

We cannot look at tliese Eastern drawings of 
Miiller’s—at any such summary and decisive records 
of the impressions of an hour—without feeling. that 
here the personal sentiment cannot be declared to be 


wanting. Take up a wonderful drawing, Ox the Road 
to Bouja, 1843. There is great rocky, barren fore- 
ground, with a winding road, and an occasional group 
of grey olive-trees, and at the end of the barren table- 
land a streak of light, and behind that a long low- 
shadowed line of hill, one uniform blackish purple, 
which inky-grey clouds bend over. That is impres- 
sive ; that suggests and moves, and is not coldly 
admired as so much mere facility of hand. And so 
Number 116 can.show us that as carly as 1839 he 
caught the grandeur of Egypt; it is a drawing 
of the Valley of the Tombs of the Queens; its 
blue - black shadows, its lights of rose, its sharp, 
mountainous outline meeting a sky that is heat 
and air. These are drawings indeed in which the 
quality of force is unaccompanied by any bravado 
in the use of it. 

Notwithstanding the prices that have been paid 
from time to time—ever since the Gillott sale, let us 
say—for his exceptional pictures, it is a reasonable 
view that William Miiller was greatest in his 
sketches. Though, as I have pointed out, his 
sketches are sometimes far from faultless — are 
disfigured sometimes by colour that is a shock to 
a sensitive eye, by harshnesses that an artist con- 
tinually refined could hardly have been guilty of— 
yet they evidence the best the faculties that he 
possessed the most—courage, confidence, keenness 
of vision, a sense of grandeur, sometimes rough, but 
generally true, the eye of a colourist generally, and 
an unsurpassable dexterity of brilliant brushwork. 
And they exhibit his deficiencies the least. In his 
best sketches there is already a little composition ; 
he came to the selected spot and saw the thing in 
the selected light; and in those works of his which 
are zot sketches, did his composition go further ? 
did it become more learned ? 

Collectors find much to enjoy in Miiller, and 
scholars in draughtsmanship and colouring find much 
to learn from him. A reputation based upon such 
vigour as his is hardly likely to decline, though it may 
comce to be qualified and come to be placed aright ; 
and when one thinks especially of his youth—his 
youth even when he died—one thinks of his de- 
ficiencies tenderly. It is hard for youth, in every art, 
to achieve a reconciliation between diverse excellencies 
that do not seem to be related, but antagonistic ; for 
youth does not hold the secret of their real kinship. 
A longer life might have permitted Miiller to display 
some finer sense of the value in Art of the qualities 
of exquisiteness and delicacy. The last refinements, 
and the refinement of simplicity, need not, to the very 
end, have seemed incompatible with his brilliant 
exhibition of force. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
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HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER, 


DESIGNER AND PoRTRAIT-: PAINTER, AND ANOTHER DESIGNER AT BASLE. 


N this country knowledge of Hans Holbein the 
| younger has been obtained in three degrees and 
by variously informed persons. This is to say, there 
are three classes of admirers of the artist, whom all 
recognise to be great. The most numerous class com- 
prises those by whom he is accepted as a portrait- 
painter of surpassing and unobtrusive powers, but of 
whose achievements in other fields of art they have 
uncertain inklings, which include what may be called 
suspicions that the man who painted the Duchess of 
Milan, which is now in the National Gallery, and 
other likenesses in oil, produced lovely miniatures 
which no one has identified, as well as the easily 
recognisable and admirably drawn studies in chalk 
from the heads of nobles of the English: Court, such 
as the Queen lent to the Royal Academy and 
Grosvenor Gallery Exhibitions. 

The second class of Holbein’s admirers is less 
numerous than the first, but has more knowledge of 
the subject. This body recognises the artist as, 
apart from abundant admirable portraiture, the 
author of certain series of designs known as the 
‘ Dance of Death’ and ‘ The Bible Cuts,’ being wood- 
cuts, excellent copies of which have been widely 
circulated in England and abroad, and, in addition to 
the originals, have done more than anything else to 
exalt the honour of Holbein as a designer to a level 
which is assumed to be only a few steps below the 
highest, which level is occupied by Michelangelo, 
Raphael, and Da Vinci. I propose, however, to claim 
for Holbein as a designer a place higher than this, in 
fact, one which is not much less lofty than that of 
either of the illustrious three. If any one of the 
Italian masters had produced nothing but portraits 
after he was nine-and-twenty years of age—this was 
practically Holbein’s case—it would not be difficult 
to establish my claim for the German artist. Of 
course the honours of Holbein need no rehabilitation ; 
but, whether I establish this claim or fail in doing so, 
it will, by doing homage to his magnificent genius, be 
possible to pay my share of a debt of gratitude. 
However this may be, I shall endeavour to affirm the 
point in view, not by lowering the honour of an 
Italian artist, but by exalting that’ of the subject of 
these remarks. ; 

Tne third class of Holbein’s admirers consists of 
those who have studied, not his portraits only, nor 
confined their attention to the woodcuts produced from 
his designs, but have included in their observations 
the drawings made with pens in Indian ink, likewsie 
the few pictures proper which are undoubtedly his, 
the architectonic and decorative designs he made for 


jewellery and plate, besides drawings for stained- 
glass, and hardly less numerous title-pages and initial 
letters, the making of which must have occupied 
not a little of his youthful prime. How copious 
was the outpouring of his genius in one only of 
these manifestations is shown by the ten Indian ink 
drawings which are now in the Salle des Dessins 
at Basle, and represent with stupendous wealth of 
invention so many scenes in the Passion of Christ.* 
These drawings were made for glass-painters, and 
they are, as such, the very finest specimens of design 
applied to that class of decorations, according to the 
mode of the period. This is, of course, to accept 
them as cartoons for pictures, apart from the pro- 
priety of their application to stained-glass, an art 
which has laws proper to itself, laws to which the 
designs in question do not conform. 

Discoveries of forged dates and signatures, to say 
nothing of the development of critical knowledge, 
have tended to reduce the number of designs and 
pictures formerly attributed to Holbein the younger ; 
almost as much was effected in another way by the 
discovery of the true date of this artist’s death, by 
means of which numerous portraits, hitherto ascribed 
to him, were found to have been painted after he was 
dead. The number of works assigned to him has 
thus been doubly diminished. Nevertheless his gains 
have been great, and his true figure is much more 
easily discerned than of yore. The result has been 
revolutionary, but the honour of the younger Hans 
has suffered nothing, while that of his father and 
namesake has been prodigiously aggrandised. To 
the former was ascribed, for nearly a century and a 
half, if not for a longer time, a series of pictures 
forming a small altar-piece, which is now in the 
Museum at Basle, to which I shall presently refer. 
One party of critics avers these works to be master- 
pieces of the younger painter’s genius, to deny which 
to him is to deny to him a genius; another party 
avers that they are not his, nor worthy of him. These 
are the works referred to above as by an unknown 
painter. Believing them to be practically unknown in 
England, and on the Continent not fully appreciated, 
I shall presently describe the more important among 
them, and state grounds for admiring them, as well 





* Engravings of these works are in M. Paul Mantz’s ‘ Hans 
Holbein,’ Paris, Quantin ; there is a good woodcut of the ‘ Ecce 
Homo !’ in Wornum’s ‘ Holbein ;’ another of the ‘ Deriding of 
Christ’ is in Herr Liibke’s ‘History of Art,’ ii. 348. The 
photographs of Herr Braun are far better than any of the prints. 
To M. Quantin’s courtesy we are indebted for the illustration 
which accompanies this article. 
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as for refusing to recognise them as works of the 
younger Holbein’s. That we can hardly venture to 
ascribe them to his father is made obvious by their 
style of treatment, as well as by the motives of de- 
signs they exhibit, which are almost opposed to those 
affected by the very German inspirations of the elder 
Holbein. 

Before we say what the younger Holbein did not 
do, let us try by examples and analyses to represent 
the true character and motives of that which he un- 
doubtedly did produce. The treasures of the Museum 
at Basle enable us to illustrate the most splendid 
achievements of our designer, some of whose works— 
including the superb Mater Dolorosa, which is repro- 
duced with this essay, and the wonderfully dramatic 
Rehoboam, which is to follow it—suffice to put forth 
the true strensth of the German Renaissance. We 
see at a glance how great was the difference between 
Albert Diirer and Holbein. Such a comparison 
makes obvious that the profound inner strength of 
fantasy and wizardry of the imagination, the un- 
fathomable and intractable northern nature of the 
the former are opposed to the splendid energy, the 
stateliness, and the sumptuousness, even the affecta- 
tions, the grandiosity and slight tinge of insincerity 
of the latter. We see more of the depth of Holbein’s 
mind in the sardonic designs for the incomparable 
Dance of Death, by means of which he is brought 
within measurable distance of Diirer, and by means 
of which he probably intended to be measured in a 
comparison with the more fantastic master of the 
generation which preceded his. But the Dance of 
Death, replete with invention, and wealthy in precious 
_elements of fine designs as it is, is much less Hol- 
bein’s own than the larger Basle drawings, of which 
the Mater Dolorosa and its companion, Christ crowned 
with Thorns, are incomparable examples. The fact 
is, the Dance of Death embodied a whole heritage 
of invention from imperfect but powerful artists who 
had, with more or less noble fortune, delineated the 
Simulachre de la Mort on many a wall. Holbein far 
outdid the best of these men, but he accepted their 
motives, and they procured for him the attention and 
sympathies of a world of spectators. 

In the Mother of Sorrows, which is before the 
reader, we see a grandiosity of conception emphati- 
cally expressed in the ‘air’ of the figure, its abun- 
dant draperies, and, most effectively, in the splendid 
architecture of the background. A similar but less 
superb architectonic taste is displayed in some of 
the eight pictures of the Passion, by the unknown 
master at Basle to which allusion has been made. 
The likeness is strong enough to account for the 
attribution of these paintings to the draughtsman 
of the work before us, but this similarity is not 
enough to justify us in accepting the pictures as the 
work of Holbein. The Christ crowned with Thorns is 
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even more ornate than the Mater Dolorosa. He sits 
wholly naked and with His head inclining towards 
our right ; one hand clasped on the knee, the other 
relaxed in His lap. He is placed on a marble bench, 
and as if on high before the people, between large, 
lofty, and richly sculptured columns and pilasters ; an 
ornate entablature is overhead, and, beyond, com- 
plicated vaults and walls are seen in perspective from 
a very low standpoint. The last arrangement was 
effective in leading us to imagine the scene of His 
exposure to the people assembled on a lower level. 
The architectonic features of these superb designs 
differ so greatly from anything known to us of 
German origin per se—i.e. produced independently of 
Italian inspiration before Holbein’s time—that it is 
difficult to imagine the artist had no knowledge 
of what the early Venetian painters had produced 
in the same line of spectacular invention, or that 
Correggio, his contemporary, produced at Parma. 
Tintoret and Veronese, who excelled in the samc 
respect, were, it must be remembered, Holbein’s 
juniors, the one by half a generation, the other by a 
whole one. The ten drawings of the Passion by 
Holbein the younger exhibit many architectonic 
elements, but none which are comparable with those 
shown by the JZater Dolorosa and its companion. 
In his wings to the great altar-piece of the Annunci- 
ation the father of the painter developed, as early 
as 1512, a love for splendid architecture which could 
hardly have been cultivated further at Augsburg. 
Something of the same kind is discernible in the 
Martyrdom of St. Sebastian at Munich, the wings of 
which at least are more like the younger Holbein’s, 
although the centrepiece is not like a design by the 
master who not long after produced the great work 
before us, and to whom it was long attributed. 
The diversity of the younger Holbein’s manner 
at different periods of his life is shown by comparison 
between the above examples of Christ and His 
sorrowing mother, which are distinctly ornate and 
magnificent, and the extreme simplicity and dignity 
of the almost homely figures of the ‘ Bible Cuts,’ 
which were, it must be remembered, intended for 
popular use and adapted to the ‘meanest intelli- 
gences, Generally speaking, it may be said that 
all Holbein’s figures are robust, most of them are 
stately. They stand or walk, and talk to each other, 
in perfect unconsciousness of our presence. He 
never introduced a superfluous figure, nor invented 
a weak one. His compositions, even when they 
display numerous men and women, and, as in some 
of the battle-pieces, Rehoboam, Samuel before Saul, 
or the combat of the soldier with Death in Les 
Simulachres de la Mort, where the two-hand sword 
of the champion is matched by the clubbed thigh- 
bone of the Conqueror, are always massive, and 
tell their stories with tremendous force and monu- 
E 
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mental simplicity. There is no straining, no attitudi- 
nising in any figure of his; his faces do not mock 
those passions which move them like the life. The 
Emperor Henry the Second, as depicted on a wing of 
the organ-case of the church at Basle, stands fully 
armed, and moves like a king. In the Louvre is a 
famous drawing by Holbein called Le Triomphe de 
la Richesse, made for the picture in the banqueting 
hall of the Merchants of the Steelyard, London. 
The figures move with the stately march of Man- 
tegna’s Triumph of Julius Caesar, but with less of 
the theatre and more of that which is Raphaelesque 
than the Mantuan painter represented. In the mor- 
dant and sorrowful, but unflinching realism of that 
grim pictire of Christ in the tomb, now at Basle, and 
called Jesus Nazarenus Rex Jud@orum, of which 
more may be said by-and-by, a peculiar phase of Hol- 
bein’s genius is presented which is quite different from 
any other. An ‘implacable fidelity’ characterises it, 
and it is truer than any of the portraits Holbein painted 
of the living. His transcendent skill in portraiture 
was clearly an inheritance from his father, whose 
insight into physical character almost equalled that 
of the greater artist, with, perhaps, a more frequently 
indulged sense of humour, and rare zest for satire. 
At Berlin is a numerous collection of portraits drawn 
in silver-point by Hans Holbein the elder and his 
namesake, including the animated likenesses, by the 
father, of Ambrose Holbein and his brother Hans the 
younger. This drawing was published in facsimile 
in Dr. Woltmann’s ‘Holbein und seine Zeit. This 
writer attributed it to the younger Hans. The spirit 
of most of the other drawings, which are likely to 
be by the younger artist, cannot be surpassed ; for 
examples take the heads of certain monks of St. 
Ulrich’s convent at Augsburg, including that of 
Heinrich Griin, a lean old fellow with a touch of 
quaint, tortoise-like character in his twinkling little 
eyes and underhung jaw. Obese Peter Wagner looks 
askant to our right, purses up his lips, and lifts his 


nostrils. Clement of St. Ulrich with birdlike beak, 


globose eyes and features, and a jaw which is much . 


too small for him, lives for ever in his great cowl. 
Best of all, is the Grosskellner of St. Ulrich, whose 
once handsome features are almost buried in the 
fat which loads his jowl, and is pendulous below 
the ear. How zealous a Grosskellner was Hans 
Griesher all may know who observe the once fine, but 
now swollen and shining lips, which too plainly tell 
of unlimited wine-tasting. Less bibulous is the eye 
of this face, for that feature is still intelligent and full 
of speculation. Autolycus himself exists in the head 
of an ‘unbekannter junger Mann,’ who laughs among 
his gipsy ringlets, and under a round cloth cap. In 
fatness far beyond any of his fellows of St. Ulrich’s, 
was the stupendous Conrad Mérlin, whose full face 
has Egyptian massiveness, and exhibits ply on ply of 


adipose substance, while his eyes, though deep-set, 
have lost no lustre. An unknown monk, though 
sensual, seems astute. Life-like characterisation 
charms us in the statuesque head of Johannes Schrott 
of St. Ulrich’s, as well as in that of his brother 
Leonhard Wagner, who is twice represented. This 
series of drawings comprises likenesses of maids, 
wives, and widows, boys, troopers, and children, 
nobles, and servants, young and old, from Kungs- 
perg’s Niclas, who might have sat for Launce, to the 
handsome, almost Greek, Ulrich Fugger the younger 
who represents the famous banker. An ascetic, yet 
genial face is set in the narrowest of tonsures of Jérg 
Winter, a monk. The swei kinder are Augsburg 
gamins as impudent and acute as their cockney fel- 
lows of our time.* 

Among the most dramatic, pathetic, and passion- 
ate illustrations of the last scenes in the career of 
Christ amongst men, few approach those which, as. 
it was long believed, Holbein painted in four up- 
right panels, comprising eight subjects, which are 
now in the Basle Museum. Of these No. 1 shows 
an angel bearing the cross in a radiant space of 
the high heavens, and displaying it to the Re- 
deemer, Who is kneeling in the twilight of the 
Garden of the Agony, and prays with the utmost 
straining of the soul—hands knit hard and fingers 
tightly locked and held close to His breast, because, 
just at the moment before, an effulgence fell upon 
Him from above, and led His eyes to the angel. His 
face had been bent down on the rock, where the skirt 
of His garment lies. Rising thence He is not yet 
erect. The energy and passion of this figure are kept 
within bounds, but they are inexpressibly touching. 
While He prays the light of the lanterns of the Roman 
soldiers spreads before them in the garden. Peter 
sleeps with his faulchion at his side. In the next 
scene Judas’s treachery is consummated. Throwing 
his arms round the shoulders of his Master he bestows 
a demonstrative kiss upon His cheek ; this homage is 





* There can be but little doubt that among the drawings at 
Berlin here referred to, as well as among those which exist in 
the Print Room at Copenhagen, are a certain number to which 
the name of the younger Holbein was not unwisely given. Of 
the latter collection, Herr J. M. Thiele published photographic 
facsimiles, entitled, ‘ Quarante Feuilles d’ un Lievre d’ Esquisses 
de J. Holbein le Jeune, Copenhague, 1861.’ It would not be 
hard te deny to either master the authorship of some of those 
drawings. To H. B. Griin an old collector has unwisely 
awarded several of the Copenhagen series. In this series are 
studies, probably by the younger Holbein, for heads in his 
father’s picture of the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, which was 
formerly at Augsburg and is now, with its wings (which have 
undoubtedly some of the younger Hans’s work), Nos. 17-19 in 
the Gallery at Munich. In the Museumat Basle, to say nothing 
of what other collections contain, are portraits in silver-point as 
well as in pen and ink, which show qualities such as we attribute 
to each of the Holbeins severally. As to the centre-piece of 
the ‘St. Sebastian,’ z.e., the Martyrdom proper, it is difficult to 
accept it as due to the designer of either of the two ‘ Passion’ 
series which are at Basle. 
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accepted with meekness, and it is not difficult to trace 
on the face of the victim a sardonic smile ; at the 
same time one of the soldiers, by way of making 
assurance doubly sure, clutches our Lord by the long 
locks, and his comrade pulls hard at the knot which 
binds His wrists. Meanwhile Peter, having snatched 
up his faulchion in hot haste, has overthrown a Roman, 
sits astride of the fellow’s back, and, while waiting a 
command to‘ mak sicker, as the Scotch saying had 
it, flourishes the weapon. A Holbein-like sense of 
humour was exercised in the truculent visage of the 
captive, who grins spitefully from among the flowing 
garments of the Apostle. Meanwhile, the hubbub of 
the event is with characteristic energy expressed by 
the varying actions of the subordinate figures which 
eddy round the centre. A man-at-arms pushes the 
not reluctant Judas on his treacherous errand ; the 
torches and cressets are tossed to right and left, and 
in their uncertain light the gleaming halberds and 
lance-heads reel. Every student knows how much 
spontaneity and expressive energy German designers 
of the Renaissance period were wont to impart to 
representations of such subjects as this. Among the 
most expressive elements of these designs are the 
lances and halberds of combatting soldiery. Such 
weapons seem to partake of the passions of their 
owners, and become even more than martial. In the 
admirable group of lance-knechts and _ halberdiers 
which forms part of the enrichment of the famous 
dagger-sheath ; and in the marvellously energetic 
design for the Battle of the Peasants’ War, when 
Thibauldt d’Arx of Zeylingen fought against the 
troops of Basle, a drawing which was in the Arch- 
duke Charles’s collection, and is now in the Museum 
at Basle, the enormous pikes of the infantry ex- 
press the fury of the combat, in which serried ranks 
lower their weapons with one impulse diversely im- 
parted. Such as, to compare great things with small, 
we may notice when a strong breeze sways tall corn- 
stalks to and fro, or urges the heads of a marsh 
full of bulrushes. As these wave diversely and are 
seen ranked one behind the other, so the pikes of 
Basle waver and sway among the standards, hal- 
berds, axes, and two-hand swords of the insurgents. 
In the Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition of 1878-9, lent 
by the Earl of Warwick, was a wonderful drawing by 
Holbein of a combat such as this, in the designing of 
the multitudinous pikes of which equal powers had 
been employed. In the Betrayal, which has just been 
described, similar good fortune attended the expressive 
arrangement of the weapons of the Roman soldiers 
who capture Our Lord. There, again, the dramatic 
effect of light has been judiciously used to show how 
the glare of the torches smote full on the lower foliage 
of the oak which overhangs the figures, passed between 
upward-projected shadows, and touched branch after 
branch till it was lost in the higher darkness. 


In the Road to Calvary of this series Christ— 
whom Holbein never represented as less than majestic 
and in the prime of life—bears the cross upon His 
shoulders, helps the burden with both hands set 
against the horizontal beam, and, although evidently 
oppressed, is not yet overcome. He is at the gate of 
Jerusalem, and already a Roman soldier has mock- 
ingly yoked himself to a rope, which is placed about 
the Sufferer’s body, and, with the rope over his own 
shoulder, hales the Captive along the way, and laughs 
as he does so. The Crowning with Thorns is re- 
presented as performed in an outer corridor or low 
hall of the palace, the vaulted roofs of which show a 
curious mixture of Gothic with quasi-Roman archi- 
tecture, the character of which, not less than the 
disposition of the light and shadow it admitted, 
Christ 
is seated on the lowest frustum of an enormous 
Gothic pier, and submits with noble grace to the 
insults of the tormentors, one of whom rudely thrusts 
the mock sceptre between His knecs and into the 
hand which, because it would be vain to resist, 
does not refuse to take the reed. Pretending to 
kneel, a hideous ruffian, cap in hand, does mock 
homage to the King of the Jews. Another fellow 
strikes Him on the brow; a fourth, while twitching at 
the mantle of false royalty which has been cast on 
Christ’s shoulders, furiously bruises Him with a rod. 
The motive of this particular group was repeated in 
the more numerous series of designs for stained glass 
which are in the Museum at Basle, to which reference 
is made elsewhere. Probably the most admirable of 
the series of pictures is that which represents the 
‘ Scourging of Christ,’ and shows Him standing bound 
by the hands to a cord which is attached overhead to 
a pillar of dark, richly veined marble. The cord is so 
arranged that it confines the arms of Christ to the 
shaft, and, while it allows a considerable freedom of 
motion to the sufferer, compels Him to embrace the 
marble round which He can, so tosay, revolve. He is 
thus placed, and in the centre of the composition His 
face is close to the shaft, and He turns it with dignity, 
which knows no complaint, towards the executioner, a 
lithe young Roman soldier, who, with upraised foot 
and hand, capers just at arm’s length of his victim, 
and, with wonderfully expressed spite, vindictively 
applies the scourge to the bare shoulders of Christ. 
The Sufferer’s flesh shrinks, but His soul feels only the 
pity which the eyes express. Two other tormentors 
ply scourges with passionate zest equal to that of 
their fellow. The Crucifixion and the Entombment of 
Christ, which conclude this series of eight pictures of 
the ‘ Passion,’ are in no respect inferior in design to 
the above-named works.* 


is most effectively in keeping with the scene. 





* The authenticity of the ascription of this series of pictures 
to the younger Holbein was denied by Rumohr, Wornum, and 
M. Paul Mantz. On the other hand, Dr. Woltmann, after 
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Opinions do not differ in respect to the authorship 
of the other series of illustrations of the ‘ Passion’ 
which, being ten in number, are now in the Museum 
at Basle, and were obviously designed for reproduc- 
tion in stained glass. In this respect they are 
analogous to the Cartoons of Raphael, which were 
prepared for the use of tapestry weavers. As designs 
pure and simple, Holbein’s ‘ Passion’ now in question 
was very far indeed from being unworthy of com- 
parison with the Cartoons. The manner in which 
these designs are treated, and the style they dis- 
play, are much more picturesque in character than 
the eight pictures of the altar-piece at Basle. The 
latter works are distinctly severe, or rather meagre 
enough to be called monumental, the type of Christ’s 
head and figure is not the same in the pictures and 
the drawings. The younger Holbein’s figures of men 
are, as in the latter, and as we see them in the Refho- 
boam, generally short, their proportions are not 
elegant, their heads are large; no element of the 
style displayed can be likened to that which is Italian. 
On the other hand, the forms of the eight pictures are 





repeated examination of the examples, not less deliberately than 
enthusiastically declared that to deprive this artist of their 
authorship would be a monstrous thing. Other voices attest 
the same belief. It must be admitted that technical considera- 
tions support the dictum of Wornum and the older German 
critic. 


lengthy, almost slender, the proportions are generally 
more or less elegant, the contours are sculpturesque ; 
and it would be hard to deny the evidence of an 
Italian influence on the mind, as well as on the 
technique of the artist. . 

Instead of ascribing them to the younger Hol- 
bein, I prefer to speak of these paintings as the 
work of an unknown painter of Basle, who, not- 
withstanding the somewhat contumelious expression 
of Wornum’s opinion, I feel to have been a designer 
of very extraordinary ability, and, as such, not in- 
ferior to the younger Holbein. Rumohr, on techni- 
cal grounds, repudiated the old ascription of these 
works to this master. The force of these objections 
cannot be denied; M. Paul Mantz, in his ‘ Hans 
Holbein,’ accepted Wornum’s dictum. The en- 
thusiasm of Dr. Woltmann, to say nothing of his 
defective knowledge of the ¢echnique of art, materially 
reduces the value of his opinion on a point which 
demands nice discrimination of technical points, and 
is not to be disposed of on documentary evidence. 
His admirable ‘Holbein und seine Zeit’ affords 
several proofs of the danger of relying on documen- 
tary evidence unsupported by considerations of style 
and design. 

Notices of Holbein’s ‘ Passion,’ ‘ Dance of Death,’ 
‘Bible Cuts, and other works are reserved till next 


month. 
F. G. STEPHENS. 


NOTES ON ORNAMENT.* 


I.—Analysis. 


HE term ‘Ornament,’ strictly speaking, includes 
- all artistic design which is not sufficiently 
expressive to arouse any special feeling or convey 
any definite idea, and cannot therefore interest us as 
a work of art on its own intrinsic merits, but which is 
of value mainly as adding to the beauty, interest, or 
expression of some object to which it is applied. 
Thus the conventional foliage designs which are 
painted on many Greek vases are ornament; but 
the continuous compositions of human figures en- 
gaged in various actions, which fill the same position 
in other such vases, are not ornament ; they are figure 
paintings, of which the surface of the vase forms the 
ground, but they would be of equal interest, for their 





* The papers here printed under the general title of ‘ Notes 
on Ornament’ represent the substance of four lectures on 
‘Ornament,’ delivered at the Royal Institution in the early 
part of last year, somewhat condensed and modified to suit 
the present form of publication. The original lectures were 
illustrated by many diagrams, as well as by numerous objects 
lent from South Kensington and elsewhere. The illustrations 
.which can be given here are necessarily more restricted in 
number ; they are as far as possible taken from actual objects, 
or casts of objects, not from previously published drawings. 
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own sakes alone, if painted in any other position and 
on any other ground. The Japanese key pattern is a 
mere ornament, but the figures of birds and fishes 
introduced on Japanese lacquered trays and boxes 
are not ornament; they are animal paintings, inter- 
esting from their lifelike execution, on whatever 
surface they might be painted. 

Ornament is therefore essentially a rve/ative art, to 
be criticised not only in reference to its intrinsic purity 
of design, but in regard to its relation to the size, shape, 
and construction of the object to which it is applied ; 
and ornament which in itself exhibits good qualities 
of design may become ineffective and unmeaning, and 
even offensive to good taste, from its misapplication 
in these respects. 

Ornament, when considered in regard to the 
method of its application, may be grouped under two 
classes. The first is that which is applied to an 
extent of surface in order to give interest and relief 
to what would otherwise be a bare space, and this we 
may distinguish as surface ornament. The second 


is that which is so applied as to emphasise the main 
pgints in the design and construction of the object 
F 
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ornamented, and to distinguish its various parts; and 
this may not inaptly be styled functional ornament. 
All properly applied ornament comes under one or 
other of these divisions; we shall have occasion to 
notice examples of each as we proceed, but the more 
detailed consideration of the principles which should 
govern the application of each, and of functional 
ornament more particularly,.we will reserve to our 
concluding paper. 

If, again, we consider the immense multiplicity of 
forms which have been used as ornament, we shall 
find that these also may be divided into two classes, 
viz., these which consist in the geometrical arrange- 
ment of lines and spaces, exhibiting more or less 
fancy and ingenuity, but suggesting no idea of the 
imitation of any concrete facts or forms of nature ; 
and those which are founded on a more or less close 
imitation of natural forms, The first class may be 
distinguished as adstract ornament, the second as 
natural ornament. But to both these classes of orna- 
mental forms, and both these methods of application, 
one condition applies without exception— whatever 
the form of the ornament, and whatever its method 
of application, it must show evidence of thought— 
thought applied to the contrivance and perfecting of 
the ornamental design itself, and to its adaptation 
for the position it is to fill and the material in which 
it is to be executed. This may seem a truism; but 
we shall have occasion to see that there is much so- 
called ornament in the world, some of it very much in 
fashion at present, which gives no evidence of any 
thought whatever contributing to its production. 

Considering abstract ornament first, we shall see 
that it is the quality of definite arrangement, implying 
thought, which separates the very simplest form of 
such ornament from that which is not ornament at 
all. Take, as at A, fig. 1, a number of strokes of 
unequal widths placed at unequal intervals between 
two lines. There is no hint of anything that could be 
called ornament in this; but make the strokes of 
equal thickness and place them at equal intervals (B), 
and we at once have what constitutes a very simple 
form of ornament. If we combine with this another 
similar series opposed to and alternating with it (C), 
we have made a great step—the presence of design is 
much more evident, as the two are specially arranged 
to fit each other, and the white spaces form a design 
as well as the darks. We have thus illustrated the 
two most important qualities of abstract ornament, 
rhythm or regular repetition at equal intervals, and 
alternation. In this case it is only alternation of 
position; a step further is alternation of forms, 
especially of two forms of opposing character. We 
may have an ornament formed by regular repetition 
of circles (D) ; in spacing the circles wider apart and 


introducing between them another form specially de- 


signed to fill up the interspaces (E), we have a further 


evidence of design, as well as a new source of effect— 
that of alternation of contrasted forms. This system 
of alternation, as we shall see, runs through almost 
every school of abstract ornament, and is often pre- 
sent, too, in natural ornament. An example is given 


_ (fig. 2) in the decoration from the surbase cornice of 


the Trajan Column, in which are three forms of orna- 
ment—the upper and lower abstract, the middle one 
natural ; the principle of alternation is equally carried 
out in all three ; and this example shows also another 
element in thought or design often not seen even in 
Greek ornament of similar type, viz., the spacing and 
adjustment of the’ three ranks of ornament so that 
their centres shall continuously coincide. In many 
antique examples the bead and reel ornament, at all 
events, would be cut quite independently of the centres 
of the main ornament, which so far is an inferiority, 
as it shows less thought bestowed on the arrangement 
of thewhole. Theelement of rhythmical repetition is 
just as important in regard to superficial as to linear 
repetition. Even plain circles, equally spaced over an 
area, at once produce the idea of ornament (fig. 3) ; 
and if contrived so as to intercept each other and pro- 
duce new forms (fig. 4, 5 ; the latter an adaptation of 
the leaf and flower of degonia) we have a further element, 
that of ingenuity in masking and evading the actual 
geometrical basis of the ornament, and producing a 
kind of problem for the eye to follow out. This is a 
constantly recurring characteristic in abstract orna- 
ment of various schools—Classic, Celtic, and Saracenic. 
But however the interest of the ornament be heightened 
by these apparent evasions, the basis of all abstract 
ornament must always be geometric, and in the 
absence of the geometric basis it will cease to be 
ornament at all. According to Owen Jones, there 
can be no ornament of any kind except on a geo- 
metric basis; but this statement, which has been 
rather too positively re-affirmed by other writers since 
his day, must, as we shall see in regard to natural 
ornament, be taken cum grano. 

The use of natural forms, or forms based upon 
nature, as motifs for ornament, may vary very much 
in regard to the degree in which nature is approached 
or imitated, according to circumstances, Accurate 
and ‘minutely realistic flower-painting, it is obvious, 
would come under the same category as the Japanese 
bird and fish subjects—it would not be ornament, but 
flower-painting ; and such work would be out of place 
when applied to any object as ornament, for a double 
reason : first, that it is of too high interest in itself to 
be suitably applied as a mere ornamental accessory ; 
and secondly, that all such natural forms, when used 
to ornament artificial objects, must be themselves 
more or less artificialised—conventionalised is the 
usual expression—to bring them into harmony and 
constructive unity with the object to which they are 
applied, and make them appear as suitably belonging 
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to it, and not as elegant excrescences. All ornament, 
as has been observed, implies and must give evidence 
of the exercise of thought, and in the case of natural 
ornament this is shown in the adaptation of natural 
forms to the situation and the material in which they 
are used, or in the employment of them as the 
suggestions for forms which may be hardly imitative 
at all, but which embody the essential principles of 
construction and distribution which underlie the acci- 
dents of the natural forms. The various forms of the 
so-called Greek ‘ honey-suckle’ ornament are among 
the most typical examples of ornament remotely, 
indeed, derived from nature, but which imitates nature 
only in regard to the broadest general principle—the 
bi-lateral growth of parts on either side of a centre. 
This ornament, of which one form is drawn in fig. 6, 
really approaches to the definition of abstract orna- 
ment, so completely are the mere accidents and details 
of natural growths eliminated and the principle alone 
retained : this class of Greek work exhibits some of 
the finest examples extant of really intellectually 
designed ornament, and as such has maintained its 
hol@ on the admiration of men for many centuries. 

Whether it is always necessary that natural orna- 
ment, like abstract ornament, should be based on 
geometrical disposition, may, as we have already 
hinted, be a question. We presume the spray sketched 
in fig. 9g would be admitted to be ornament—it is 
certainly not imitation of nature—and it is not geo- 
metrically arranged. But the equal distribution of 
even this freer ornament over the space it is intended 
to occupy is an absolute requirement of good design. 
Unless this condition is fulfilled, the ornament does 
not appear as if really designed for the space it occu- 
pies. This is shown in fig. 10, where a spray of the 
same character is drawn with no regard to the shape 
of the panel or to its equal distribution over the 
space; there are, so to speak, holes left in the 
design—it does not cover the space equally. And 
whether we adopt forms closely imitative of, or only 
remotely founded on, nature, in either case the collo- 
cation or growth of the forms according to a definitely 
conceived design is a sine gud non. The illustration, 
fig. 11, of a mosaic pavement in the Graeco-Roman 
cellar at the British Museum, in which representations 
of leaves are scattered at random over the floor, is not 
ornament or design in any sense ; it may pass for a 
piquant fancy, but there is no thought in it. Similarly, 
the separate lobes of the ‘honey-suckle’ ornament 
produce no impression of ornament if merely drawn 
at random (fig. 7); as soon as they are placed in an 
obviously designed collocation, according to a har- 
monious arrangement of lengths and curves, even 
though not bi-symmetrical (fig. 8), they become orna- 
ment. 


In the case of natural ornament in which not 
merely the principles of growth, but the actual design 


of nature is more or less directly imitated, the extent 
to which actual imitation of nature can be advan- 
tageously carried out will be governed in great degree 
by the nature of the material and the method of ex- 
ecution. Where the material is of a hard, unyielding 
character, and where the object is to preserve an ap- 
pearance of flatness and solidity, the natural form 
will be highly conventionalised, though it may be still 
easily recognisable. In such a case an approach is 
made towards the character of abstract ornament, by 
the perfectly logical method of discarding the ac- 
cidental irregularities of nature, and preserving only 
the essential facts of her design. 
ample the nasturtium flower and leaf (fig. 12), the 


Taking as an ex- 


- essential character of the leaf consists in the slightly 


spiralised arrangement of six petals, one side of each 
of which overlaps its neighbour. In the example 
given, one leaf is overlapped on both sides, and is 
below the plane of the others, but this we may regard 
The edges 
of the petals are slightly and irregularly serrated. 
The character of the leaf is that of a polygon with 
ribs radiating from a point some distance from the 
true centre. The side view of the leaf has a marked 
character. We may, for such a purpose as a tile 
design, evolve from the flower and leaf forms which 
represent the. essential facts of nature’s design 
(fig. 13) reduced to strictly geometrical form, and 
eliminating all accidental irregularities. If we treat 
the same flower as a border in crewel-work, where 
complete symmetry and clearness of line are difficult 
to attain, and where every portion is worked by a sepa- 
rate operation and not mechanically repeated, we may 
suitably employ much more of the freedom of nature 
(fig. 14), even adopting the incident of the one petal 
half hidden beneath the rest, but keeping the idea of 
ornamental design, in the general arrangement of the 
whole on a certain definite scheme of scroll-work. If 
we introduce it in lace, the lightest and most fragile of 
ornamental work, and that which most resembles the 
freedom and multiplicity of detail of nature, no ap- 
proach to formal or symmetrical arrangement seems 
called for, and we may almost follow the freedom 
of nature—the only branch of ornamental work, 
perhaps, in which we can rightly do so. If we 
treat foliage in carved work, we must again be clear 
whether we wish to treat it as ornament properly 
so called, or as carved work in imitation of nature. 
The spray of foliage round the Roman carved 
marble plaque, fig. 16 (from the Graeco-Roman 
room of the British Museum), is not ornament, except 
in the single characteristic of being contrived to fill 
pretty evenly a certain space; there is no other 
characteristic of design about it. The designs sub- 
stituted for it in the figure below are ornament (good 
or bad, as the reader likes), evolved from the details of 
the original spray. The natural spray of a Brazilian 


for the present purpose as an ‘accident.’ 
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fern (fig. 18) may be treated as a wood inlay, retaining 
the characteristics of the serrated edges, and the zig- 
zag of the stem (which is emphasised by the additional 
lines in the design), but avoiding the irregularities of 
the original. Some of the life is thus taken out of it, 
but for that very reason it becomes suited to its arti- 
ficial employment as a border,—for instance, for a 
table—with the lines of which it harmonises, while 
a facsimile imitation of the original would in the 
same situation appear fragile and out of place. 

In speaking of nature as a basis of ornament, we 
have hitherto only spoken of vegetable nature, the 
section of natural products which has been by far the 
most largely used by ornamental designers, and most 
suitably so, seeing that flowers and plants are really 
the ornamental designs of nature, the productions 
which represent beauty of form and proportion with- 
out special expression. But can we use in ornamental 
design the forms of her higher organic productions, 
and more especially that of the human figure? A 
sound criticism, we believe, must decide in the nega- 
tive in regard to the human figure, except in a very 
restricted sense. An expressive and graceful figure, 
such as that sketched (fig. 19) from a photograph 
from a modern French building, is obviously a great 
deal too good to be used, as it is there, as a mere or- 
namental portion of the architectural design of a 
building ; it is really sculpture, and should be framed 
in a niche as a work of art to be studied on its own 
merits. A similar judgment may be passed against 
the world-famed figures of the Erechtheion porch ; 
though more conventionalised in attitude and expres- 
sion than this example, they are degraded in being put 
to the menial office of carrying a cornice on their heads. 
If we substitute for the figure shown here a mere 
stiff conventional bust (fig. 20), and an expressionless 
countenance, and repeat it identically at each similar 
point in the architectural design, such figures then 
become a row of ornaments on a large scale, just as a 
series of small heads in cameo may make a necklace 
or bracelet; but it may be questioned whether the 
result is by any means worth the trouble of producing 
it on this scale. The introduction of the human face 
as an incident or centre in ornamental design was 
practised by the Romans, and still more by the Re- 
naissance ornamentists, often with pretty and piquant 
effect ; but we are always in this dilemma with it, 
that if we give it real human expression it seems too 
good to be used as ornament, and if we eliminate the 
expression we lose the highest interest of the figure. 
The treatment of animals as part of ornament stands 
to some extent on the same ground ; but it is possible 
to use reminiscences of animal form, especially in 
semi-grotesque ornament, to give additional point and 
piquancy to what would otherwise be abstract orna- 
ment : of this the favourite Celtic motif of intertwined 
scrolls, with quasi-animal heads, furnishes many ex- 


amples. The ornamental use of parts of animals—of 
feet or claws, for instance, as the feet of an artificial 
object—has been very common, and is not seriously 
objectionable, though in almost all cases it would be 
an improvement if thought were bestowed on the 
conventionalising of the feature used, merely retaining 
its salient points of design. The hoof, for instance, 
from the foot of a Roman candelabrum stand (fig. 21), 
might, instead of being directly imitated, have fur- 
nished the suggestion for a conventionalised design 
(fig. 22), merely recalling the points of the animal 
anatomy and translating them into furniture design. 
The application of the lower forms of animal life as 
parts of a design, as in the Peruvian metal vessel 
(fig. 23), may be done with piquant and not un- 
pleasing effect ; but anything like the employment 
of an animal form as an ornamental shape for any 
artificial object, as in fig. 24,* is a vulgarity which 
cannot be too strongly protested against. 

Besides abstract and natural ornament, there may 
be said to be a third class of ornament, which is only 
worth a passing word, because it is always bad, viz., 
ornament derived from the imitation of artificial 
objects. This is the lowest and most unintellectual 
type of ornament, exhibiting no thought at all, and 
based upon no principle. The only possible excuse 
for it is when it is used as a kind of signboard, to 
indicate the uses or purposes of a building, for in- 
stance, which is the sense in which it was in some 
cases used by the Romans, whose friezes introducing 
sacrificial vessels and garlands, &c., were an indication 
of the business to which the temple was devoted, just 
as if the new Law Courts in London were to be deco- 
rated with carvings of judges’ wigs and festoons of 
barristers’ gowns. Such ornament would at least 
have a meaning. But in our new London domestic 
architecture we copy the urns and the foolish garlands 
because they once had a meaning to the Romans, 
though they have none to us. Ornament can hardly 
sink lower, intellectually, than this. 

The favourite form of ceiling decoration of the 
‘Queen Anne’ style, a cartouche with festoons carried 
out horizontally all round it, reminds us of another 
requirement of true logic in ornament—that design 
must not contradict the laws of nature. <A festoon is 
a form generated by the action of gravitation on a 
flexible object suspended at both ends, and which 
drops into a curve between the points of support. 





* Another ancient Peruvian example: both these are from 
the British Museum. Mr. Ruskin has, I believe (though I can 
only speak from memory), somewhere inveighed against this 
use of animal forms as utensils, as an example of the inherently 
bad taste of our own age and country. Of the bad taste of the 
device there can be no question, but it is found equally in 
Roman, Indian, Japanese, Chinese, and even occasionally in 
Greek art ; among the pottery found at Hissarlik and in Cyprus; 
in fact, it seems to have been done everywhere and in every 
age ; so that we need not, at all events, think that we have a 
monopoly of bad taste in this respect. 
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Gravitation, as far as we are here concerned, acts only 
vertically, and the only explanation of the horizontal 
festoons in question (fig. 25) must be either that the 
central cartouche exercises a centrifugal force, or the 
cornice round the ceiling an attractive force. Similarly, 
in applying flower forms as ornament, we must not 
make them grow from the central stem in opposite 
directions, which is contrary to natural law; nor in 
using animal forms must we contradict the principles 
of animal anatomy and construction, as the Roman 
artists did who would carve the face of one animal 
on the knee-joint of another. Nor must our orna- 
ment contradict constructive facts. To ornament 
a floor surface in the manner shown in fig. 26 (from 


a Roman mosaic) is a gross vulgarity, suggesting. 


the idea of relief where, for practical reasons, the 
surface must necessarily be flat. Another lesson may 
be read from the two specimens of pottery from 
General Cesnola’s Cyprus collection. In the one (fig. 
27) the ornament of encircling lines grows naturally out 
of the process of turning the vase, and suggests the 
method of construction employed. In the other (fig. 
28) the circles are applied, for the mere sake of change, 
in a manner very inconvenient of execution and in 
opposition to the actual process of construction. The 


principle here suggested may be readily applied to 
countless other instances. 

Lastly, can ornament, designed in accordance with 
true principles, be made to express any meaning? 
On the whole the answer must be in the negative, 
except it be in a very vague and imaginative sense. 
The Egyptian winged globe may be cited as one of 
the most successful instances of ornament which is 
suggestive to the imagination, though only in a vague 
manner. An example is given (fig. 29) of a Renais- 
sance capital (in the South Kensington Museum), in 
which the attempt is made to suggest the idea of the 
sea by the dolphins, the head of Neptune resting on 
the vase, and the inverted trident ; but the combina- 
tion is very far-fetched and heterogeneous, and the 
classic acanthus, placed, according to precedent, at the 
angle, is manifestly ‘out of it.’ A more successful 
instance is the capital from the Paris Opera House 
(fig. 30), where a conventionalised suggestion of the 
lyre is cleverly and elegantly worked into a capital 
based on an ordinary classic form. But in general it 
will be found that definite ideas such as this can 
hardly be conveyed without the work passing from 
the region of true ornamental design and degenerating 
into mere symbolism. 

H. H. STATHAM. 
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THE Winter Exhibition at the Dudley Gallery gathers 
together a quantity of pleasant pictures of all scales and styles, 
but presents little that calls for especial comment. Among 
minor-works shown by Academicians is a beautiful little picture 
by Mr. P. R. Morris, A.R.A., The Voice of the Deep, wherein 
the figures of a woman and child, walking on the beach-edge, 
fronting a high wind, are dark against the lustrous curve of a 
mighty wave, that surges over with drift of foam and mystery 
of shadowed hollow, beneath strong moonlight. A rustic sub- 
ject, having original manner in the treatment, is Sole di Marzo, 
by Signor E. Bartajago. Four quaint little children, in bright 
blue and pink garments, are at play in a barn full of straw and 
hay, and the windy sunshire of March flies in at some open 
door and gives an uncertainty to outline and a shifting brilliance 
to colour, which it needed a keen perception of quality in both 
to render thus truly. Alice Havers has essayed a difficult 
task in placing the figures of two girls, intent upon the sound 
of Footsteps, dressed in gorgeous raiment of crimson, pink, and 
motley, amid corn and wild flowers, beneath a sky full of warm 
afterglow and floating rosy clouds. The scheme of colour 
wants greys; and the picture, which is aptly composed and 
drawn, gives one the impréssion of having been painted under 
a reflected glare of hot sunshine, or by artificial light. Mr. 
R. W. Macbeth sends a broadly blotted-in narrative subject, 
taken from the perils of A Fen Flood. The various figures are 
full of intention, but grouped with the cur‘ous de-centralising 
principle of composition, if we may so te:m it, which the artist 
appears to approve. There is a notable little Portrait by Mr. 
G. Clausen, thinly painted, but put upon the canvas with marked 
precision of character and nicely considered quality of tone. 
Mr. J. W. Waterhouse is studious of well-adjusted, soft, bright 
tints in ‘fancy classic’ incidents, Sweet Offerings and The 
Toilets. Mr. Arthur Hughes sends a version of Beauty in the 
Palace of the Beast, painted with jewel-like colours. Among a 
numerous array of pictures in pure landscape and landscape 
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genre may be mentioned Zhe Manor House, Great Chaifield, 
by Cyrus Johnson, a good rendering of clear, golden atmosphere; 
and Going Home, by John White, a pastoral rather blurred in 
manipulation, wherein a goose-girl takes home her flock along 
a cliff road above the sunset sea. It is fortunate for the Dudley 
Gallery that M. Fantin continues to contribute his artistic 
flower - studies. His Zinias are splendid in arrangement of 
gorgeous blooms. 


THE Fine Art Society opened, in December, another special 
exhibition of pictures in oil and water-colour by living artists of 
the British School, the subject illustrated being Zhe Sea. The 
ostensible purpose of the scheme has been to prove the 
superiority in this branch of painting of the British over Con- 
tinental Schools, and more particularly the existence among us 
of a modern and characteristic development of the art of sea- 
painting, founded upon closer and more intelligent study of 
nature. For the support of this proposition, set forth in a 
preface of the catalogue by Mr. Marcus Huish, a collection of 
some forty oil pictures, and more than eighty water-colours, 
has been gathered ; moreover, Mr. Brett, A.R.A., lent fora time 
a set of oil coast sketches, taken during the past summer. The 
principal pictures, many of them contributed on loan by private 
owners, were seven vigorous coast subjects by Mr. Brett, in- 
cluding the effective Summer Sunset amongst the Hebrides, 
lent by Mr. Hickman ; six delightful records of sea and sea- 
faring folk, by Mr. Hook, R.A., among them his latest work, 
Ill Blows the Wind that Profits Nobody, wherein the rolling 
tide-waves that bring wreckage in shore, and the sky full of 
wind-driven clouds, are more true and fresh than anything he 
has painted. Mr. Henry Moore, the artist who covers the 
widest range of effect in sea study, is represented, by pictures 
in oil and water, best by his noble Outside the Harbour, a dis- 
mantled hulk tossing in the weary waves beneath a stormy sky. 
Mr. Walter Shaw, a recent claimant to public favour, shows 
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again:‘the accurate drawing and somewhat chilly palette which 
he skilfully and’ with keen purpose uses to depict sea-green 
waves fretted’ with: silver foam. Mr. Colin Hunter shows six 
broadly, rather coarsely painted views, of sea inlets, the harvest 
of the rocks, and so on: among these, Herring Trawlers 
might be singled out as most successful in depicting the per- 
spective of shining water levels and the play of light and of swift 
airs ; while of Mr. Hamilton Macullum’s four pictures, 7he 
Water Frolic is one of the least mannered, and very clever in 
disposition of the multitudinous craft. Mr. Alfred Hunt’s 
Whitby Scar is impressive in feeling and shadowed colour, 
very careful in detail, and finely suggestive of the terrible 
memories that haunt a dangerous coast. Other painters ex- 
hibiting are Messrs. C. E. Holloway, E. Hayes, D. James, 
C. P. Knight; N. Hemy, G. S. Walters, W. L. Wyllie, J. R. 
Wells ; amongst the water-colour artists, Messrs. H. G. Hine, 
Brierly, Andrews, W. May, F. Powell, H. Marshall, T. B. 
Hardy, F. Walton, and others. 


AMONG further exhibitions opened during the past month 
were the Winter Show of the Society of British Artists, a series 
of sketches and drawings illustrative of Yorkshire scenery, by 
Mr. Sutton Palmer, at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s Gallery in Bond 
Street ; also the miscellaneous collection of objects of decora- 
tive art and of pictures, at the galleries in Bond Street now 
styled the ‘ European,’ under Mr. Gullick’s direction ; and the 
interesting Exhibition of Tapestry Paintings at the rooms of 
Messrs. Howell and James. 


BoTH the Water-colour Societies opened Sketch and Study 
Exhibitions last month as usual. The gallery of the ‘ Royal 
Society’ is enlivened by the pleasant series of Shakespeare 
illustrations to the ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ by.Mr. Henry Wallis, 
in colour and monochrome, and the sepia studies for pictures 
by Sir J. Gilbert, R.A., notably that for the S¢ George of last 
Academy. Mr. Alma-Tadema has painted an unattractive 
Pandora, in miniature half-length, with finished skill. Among. 
figure painters whose sketches prove more satisfactory than their 
elaborate compositions, is Mr. Buckman, in the capital study 


called Cobwebs, a boy seated in the dingy corner of a loft, 


where light scarce finds its way through dust’ and web. Mr. 
Alfred Fripp’s scene at Lu/worth, with groups of figures intent 
on the first sight of H.M.S. Bacchante, is singularly felicitous 
in arrangement of simple, rather odd pictorial material, and is 
pre-eminent in rendering of pure sunlight by pure water-colour 
and negation of hard outline. There is a great deal of genuine 
and delightful outdoor landscape work in the gallery, and the 
exhibition is a good average one. 


‘The Institute shows many drawings by the recently deceased 
members, A. Bouvier and John Skill. Mr. Bouvier’s graceful 
pseudo-classicisms will be missed, and the absence of Mr. Skill’s 
frank versions of simple, every-day landscape and rustic figures, 
not without tenderly suggestéd pathos or humour often, will be a 
real loss on the walls. Mr. Linton has never shown a finer 
study in his own line of somewhat impassive personages from 
history or fiction, costumed with elaborate artistry, than the 
half-length figure of the Ear/ of Leicester—Queen Elizabeth's 
Leicester. The courtier’s face is here modelled with as much 
care as his puckered white doublet and rich ornaments. Many 
clever illustrators of popular literature belong to this Society; 
their work makes a pleasant variety. Mr. C. Green, Mr. Townley 
Green, Mr. Walter Wilson, and Miss M. Gow, are especially 
welcome this winter. Amongst the landscapes the broad and 
strong study for Stacking Peat, by Mr. Thos. Collier, is notable. 


A PANORAMA of a‘novel kind, and characteristic of modern 
manners, has been painted for exhibition at Nice, in the Parisian 
ateliers of MM. Pichal and Morin. It represents the Bois de 
Boulogne, crowded with notabilities of all sorts. In the fore- 
ground a photographer is represented taking a portrait group 
of literary celebrities; among them MM. Sardou, Sarcy, A. 
Wolff, etc. 


A RECENT manifestation of paternal government of the Finc 


Arts in France is the creation of five new ‘ Bourses,’ as they are | 


technically called, scholarships of 1200 francs, for poor students 


‘who have obtained honouts at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. The 


object is said to be to enable young artists to produce a work for 
their de¢@t in public, untrammelled by supervision. The Ecole 
is to be enlarged at the estimated cost of eight and a half 
million of francs, and the new building planned to contain roomy 
ateliers, and a large exhibition hall. 


THE inauguration of the Kunstgewerbe Museum at Berlin in 
November last was an event of more than local importance, 
The Crown Princess of Prussia has for many years done her 
utmost to further the organization in Germany of a system of 
popular education in Art, and her title as Patroness of our new 
National Art Museum means more than a name of courtesy. A 
training school of design, under Professor Ewald, has existed 
for some years in Berlin, and a collection of art objects in con- 
nexion with it. Furthermore, Professor Lessing, on behalf of 
the Government, purchased largely at the Internationa] Exhibi- 
tion held in Paris in 1879; and the collection of objects acquired 
in this and other ways became so considerable as to require 
special accommodation. From these beginnings has grown the 
present Institution ; now housed in an ornate building in the 
K6niggratzer Strasse, raised by Herrn Gropius and Schmeiden, 
at a cost of 3,000,000 marks. The assemblage of art objects, 
whether property of the State or on loan, is already extensive. 
Indian art, a novel study to the Germans, has been made an 
especial feature ; the English loans from Her Majesty, the 
Kensington Museum, and distinguished personages, being here 
all important. The School of Industrial and Decorative Art 


attached to the Museum numbers a yearly attendance of from | 


800 to 1000 pupils; and rapid development under the presert 
active régime may be expected. Sir Cunliffe Owen, Director of 
the Kensington Museum, received from the Emperor the grand 
gold medal for service in the cause of Science, in acknowledg- 
ment of his efficient aid in the organization of the loan collection 
from England. 


THE Society of Painter-Etchers will hold an Exhibition in 
London during the current year, which will open on the Ist, and 
close on the 30th of April. All works intended for exhibition 
must be sent, framed, on or before the 5th March, to Messrs, 
Hogarth and Sons, 96 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, the 
sole agents of the Society. The regulations as to admission are 
the same as issued last year. 


Mr. PETER GRAHAM, A.R.A., the Scotch landscape-painter, 
has been elected full Academician. Mr. Graham will frobab’y 
continue to be remembered mainly and best by the picture 
which first drew upon him popular favour—the vigorous and 
effective Spate in the Highlands. 


Mr. GEORGE EDMUND STREET, R.A., has been suddenly 
taken away at the age of fifty-seven. He was seized with a stroke 
of paralysis on the 16th, and died on the 18th, of December. His 
principal work—the Royal Courts of Justice in the Strand, now 
approaching completion — must have taken up a great part of 
his time for several years past, and may be supposed, from the 
peculiar anxieties attending it, to have had some share in the 
ultimate breaking-down of his constitution. Mr. Street was born 
in 1824 at Woodford, in Essex, and educated at Camberwell. 
He became a pupil of Sir Gilbert Scott, with whom he remained 
five years. Next to Sir G. Scott, he became the favourite 
adviser and architect of many of our cathedral chapters ; espe- 
cially of Bristol, York, Christ Church, Dublin, Oxford, and 
Winchester. His many original designs for churches are well 
known. Besides numerous lectures and essays he was the author 
of two important works—‘ The Brick and Marble Architecture 
of North Italy in the Middle Ages,’ 1855, and ‘ Gothic Archi- 
tecture in Spain,’ 1865. At the time of his death Mr. Street was 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and at a 
meeting held on the 20th his premature decease called forth the 
strongest expressions of esteem and regret. It was mentioned 
by Professor Hayter Lewis, as an instance of Mr. Street’s extra- 
ordinary industry, that in the great works for the new Law 
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Courts, ‘where there are hardly two windows or two doors which 
have the same moulding, there is not a single moulding from 
top to bottom which was not drawn out by himself in full size. 
It is satisfactory to know, as Mr. Blomfield adds, that he has 
left drawings and directions sufficiently full and minute to render 
the completion of the whole according to his own masterly 
designs a matter of certainty. 


THE Prussian administration, after the thorough German 
manner, authorised the Minister of Culture, more than a year 
ago, to create an official literary organ, which should ‘ meet the 
necessities of the increasing importance of study in - Historic 
Art.” Accordingly, in 1879, a Fahrbuch, or Annual, was started, 
to appear in quarterly folio parts, such parts to be of double 
size, not more than twice yearly, at option of the authorities. 
the work to be obtained.at the publishers, and the subscription 
to be twenty marks (one pound) per annum. The letter-press 
consists, firstly. of official reports on the acquisitions and the 
changes in different State collections throughout Prussia ; 
secondly, of studies and investigations in the History of Art, to 
be edited by the Director and Assistant- Director of the National 
Gallery, by the Director of the Royal Cabinet of Engraving, 
the Assistant-Director of the Royal Museum, and the Professor 
of Modern Art History in the University. . The General Editor 
is Dr. Dohme, Librarian to the Emperor, and Assistant 
Director of the National Gallery. An idea of the scope of this 
admirable art periodical and systematised chronicle may be 
gathered from the subjects of a few of the essays that have 
appeared in the second division of the ‘ Jahrbuch for 1880 :’ 
‘Medaillons of the Fifteenth Century, by Julius Friedlander ; 
‘On the Origin of the Crucifix, by Edward Dobler ; ‘On the 
Missing Treatise of Piero della Francesca on the Geometrical 
Bodies,’ by Dr. Jordan ; and Reports by: Professor Conze, Bohn, 
Lolling, and o hers, on the excavations at Pergamos. The 
papers are all illustrated by cuts, facsimiles, or engravings of 
good quality. The title of the Annual is ‘Jahrbuch des 
K6niglich Preussischen Kunstsammlungen,’ and it is published 
at the Weidmannsche Buchhandlung in Berlin. 


IN an address recently delivered by Mr. Val Prinsep, A.R.A., 
to the students of the St. Martin’s* School of Art, the lecturer 
made some pertinent remarks on the modern confusion of 
eccentricity and true genius, and the absurd application of the 
word ‘aesthetic.’ ‘Aestheticism,’ says Mr. Prinsep, ‘means the 
science of the beautiful. . Surely a noble thing this science of the 
beautiful, and not easily degraded even by the ridicule brought on 
it by mountebanks ; and genius, too, has little in;common with 
such monkey-tricks. Eccentricity shows rather a crank in a 
man’s character, and is a mark of weakness rather than of 
strength ; and in the glorious roll of genius we find but little of 
it in the greatest. . The greatest geniuses have been the simplest 
men. Shakespeare lived, dressed, and moved much as other 
people of his day ; Raphael was the simplest and best loved 
of men ; Reynolds was the friend of every little child he knew. 
And these great men, and many more I could mention, are 
those who might properly be called aesthetes, professors of the 
science of the beautiful, expounders of the beauties of nature — 
that nature that lives and sparkles around us, with grief in it no 
doubt, and disease and death, but hope at all time, and more 
joy, I venture to think, than grief. Let us, then, be followers 
of true aestheticism— professors of beauty, healthy and sound, 
without eccentricity.’ 


1 Dorchester Place, Blandford Square, London, 
1st December, 1881. 
To THE EDITOR OF ‘ PORTFOLIO.’ 

S1r,—Would you, with the exemplary impartiality with 
which you have stated to your readers the controversy on the 
picture of the Entombment in the National Gallery, and with a 
view to aid in the research of truth about it, insert the following 
few remarks in your PORTFOLIO ? 

I have known that picture in Rome when it belonged to the 
late Macpherson, who bought it at the sale of the collection of 


Cardinal Fesch. I cannot say now positively under what name 
it was entered in Cardinal Fesch’s catalogue ; but I affirm that it 
was neither as of Michelangelo or of Bandinelli. I remember, 
also, that among artists and connoisseurs it was then attributed 
to Michelangelo’s pupil, Alonzo Berruguete (called by Vasari il 
Broghetta), a native of Paredes de Nava,in Spain. I remember 
also, that the late Domenico Campanari, a we//-known connois- 
seur and collector of works of art, who had made Michelangelo 
the special study of his life, repeatedly expressed to me his 
firm conviction that the picture was by Berruguete, and that 
this, as well as other pictures that he knew by the same master, 
had in a corner the figure of a ship, which he always put in, 
as his mark, in allusion to the name of his native place, Navz. 
He maintained, that if sorne of the.oil paint that has been 
superposed since it had been bought by Macpherson were 
removed the ship would be found in a corner, where’ he had 
seen it. 

In his ‘Annals of the Artists of Spain,’ Sir Wm. Stirling 
Maxwell says of Berruguete, that ‘for his genius in the three arts 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture, he may be called the 
Spanish Michelangelo.’ Then, that ‘in 1530 he made a copy of 


’ his master’s famous cartoon of the battle of Pisa ;’ that ‘he accom- 


panied Michelangelo, in 1504, to Rome, where he was amongst 
the sculptors chosen by Bramante to model the Zaoceon for the 
purpose of having it cast in bronze, as a trial of skill, which 
sufficiently proves the proficiency of the Spaniard, though 
Sansovino gained the day ;’ that ‘he lived many years in Italy 
in habits of friendship with the chief artists of the time, 
especially Bandinelli and Andrea del Sarto. In 1520 he re- 
turned to Spain, &c. ;’. and, after enumerating several of his 
works in the various branches of art, he adds : ‘ Berruguete is 
universally allowed to have been the greatest artist of his age 
in Spain. He brought oil-painting to a perfection unknown in 
the peninsula. . .. His statues, which are generally highly 
finished, display much of the manner of his great master, in 
their grand and noble forms and well-developed, though some- 
what overcharged, anatomy,’ &c. 

I shall limit myself to these statements, upon which I base 
my opinion that the Extombment may be by Berruguete ; and I 


‘trust that competent judges will compare that picture with the 


other existing works by that master, and then decide whether 
the picture in the National Gallery is or is not worthy of his 
genius. I remain, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
F, DE TIVOLI. 

P.S.—It is historically known, that Cardinal Fesch got 
several Spanish pictures from his nephew and heir, Joseph 
Bonaparte, the King of Spain. 


‘MOUNTAIN Life in Algeria,’ by Edgar Barclay, with illus- 
trations by the Author (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.), is an 
unpretending book of sketches with pen and pencil, taken 
among the Kabyle mountain tribes, and amid the brilliant 
scenery of the foot-hills of the Jurjura range, eastward of 
Algiers. The letterpress is amplified from a diary kept during 
Mr. Barclay’s third visit to this region ; the illustrations, some 
of the figure-subjects among which show a sensitive feeling for 
graceful form and such delicate suggestion of atmospheric effect 
as the artist’s pictures in the Water Colour Society and else- 
where would lead one to expect, have been aided by photo- 
graphy almost of necessity, inasmuch as etiquette and shyness 
forbade the Kabyle women to pose to a painter. Lying perdu 
in his tent, Mr. Barclay turned the eye of his photographic 
apparatus on distant groups of dark-haired damsels, who, for- 
tunately, wear the face exposed, and took instantaneous impres- 
sion, which he could utilise afterwards. From Fort National, 
on the threshold of Kabylia, built on a mountain-ridge 3153 feet 
high, the artist and his companion diverged to visit, first, the 
mountain inhabited by the tribe of the Aith Ménguellath, where 
they camped out in the neighbourhood of the station of the 
Mission Fathers ; and subsequently Mr. Barclay went alone to 
the stronghold of the Beni Jenni, a rival tribe. The charm 
of this little book is the simple way in which the artist gives 
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his impressions of the scenery and the people and their ways— 


impressions characteristic of a writer looking at men and things ~ 


with a painter’s eye, and also with the observation of a lover of 
books. The pastoral occupation;, the customs, the sayings, and 
the costume of primitive peoples, resemble one another ; and 
Mr. Barclay felt, and makes the reader feel, that the Old Testa- 
ment and the Greek classics alike often seemed embodied in the 
incidents and scenes he witnessed. Quiet and good-humoured 
in contentment, but quickly roused to fierce passion and move- 
ment, truthful of speech, temperate in diet, and honourable in 
performance—this is the character Mr. Barclay, as a hospitably 
received visitor, whose experience is of course limited, gives to 
these tribes now in mortal conflict with French ‘civilisation’ at 
the point of the bayonet. The beauty of the scenery about 
their villages, perched as eagles’ nests upon the precipitous 
crags, is dependent partly on the colour and outline of the 
limestone ranges of the Jurjura mountains, on the articulation of 
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lighted by diverging rays, which strike us as being rather heavy — 
and mechanical. Rays look better when lightly etched, and 
perhaps the dry-point line is better for them than the etched 
line ; the rest of the plate is good. In Stanford Park the 
wintry trees are drawn strongly and with accurate observation 
of character. Stoneleigh Deer Park is a bright sunny sketch of 
the river-side, where the Avon passes through the park. There 
is a tendency to heaviness in Mr. Sumner's trees, as, for ex- 
ample, in the Blackdown Poplars, the poplar being a kind of 
tree which requires a lighter hand than the oak or chestnut. 
There is a great deal of character in Zhe Cedars, Warwick 
Castle, both in trees and noble building, and in the trembling 
reflections in the water. An interior, showing Pensioners in the 
Leicester Hospital, is characteristic in another way. The 
Grammar School, Stratford, is one of those strong, straight- 
forward pieces of simple representation, which are always suc- 
cessful in etching when the broad divisions of light and dark are 
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THE ABBEY MILL, TEWKESBURY. FROM ‘ THE AVON,’ BY HEYWOOD SUMNER. 


the near landscape with steep cliff and deep torrent-fed gorge, 
the glorious vegetation of olive, vine, fig, ash, pomegranate, 
orange, pepper-tree, and a wealth of luxurious and splendid 
blossom, and the entirely graceful and pictorial aspect of the 
people, well-grown and handsome, yet wearing drapery of 
classic fold and sway, and having the free and beautiful move- 
ments of the unconscious savage. Over all, in the good seasons, 
a superb atmosphere of interpenetrating light and illumined 
shadow. No wonder that a painter should wish to pitch his 
tent in such a region. We may add, that these notes of an 
unprejudiced visitor to Kabylia confirm an impression that 
the strength of race prohibits any assimilation with French 
civilisation ; and that French occupation must mean extermina- 
tion, sooner or later, of one of the two contending peoples. 


MR. HEYwoop SUMNER has lately published a series of 
twenty-one etchings on the Avon, which illustrate that river 
from Naseby to Tewkesbury. They are a distinct advance, in 
artistic merit, on the already successful series of Zhe /ichen 
Valley, which Mr. Sumner published last year. The artist 
speaks modestly in his preface of ‘constant shortcomings’ in 
his etchings, but we have not met with any of sufficient impor- 
tance to spoil our pleasure, though as the scenery is generally 
rather tame, the pleasure is never of a very exciting kind. The 
first plate, representing the spire of Naseby Church, has a sky 


carefully attended to, as they have been in this instance. This 
etching is so truthful, that it takes us at once to the playground of 
the school where Shakespeare waseducated. Bidford Bridge is 
powerfully represented, but is too much bitten, as it is not quite 
close to the spectator, and some atmosphere ought to have been 
represented. The most poetical plate in the volume is 7he 
Meeting of the Avon and Severn. It finely conveys the impres- 
sion of early morning with mist rising, Bredon Hill and Tewkes- 
bury Abbey both dark against the dawn. ‘ And this is the end,’ 
says Mr. Sumner in his notes—‘the end of the Avon. In the early 
morning was my etching made, when the fogs lie low across 
the valley, and Bredon Hill rises dark against the flushing sky, 
with all the earth asleep except the early fishermen beginning 
their long day’s work, netting the Severn salmon. So dies away 
the river, concealed in its dewy shroud, and gradually, by several 
channels, through sluice-gates and over foaming weirs, joins 
the great Severn, flowing to the sea.’ 

Besides the etchings, Mr. Sumner has given sketches in the 
text, many of which are very lively and good, especially Guy’s 
Mill, The Leicester Hosfital,and The Abbey Mill, Tewkesbury. 


' Mr. Sumner has an important special qualification for this kind 


of sketching, which is the power of simplifying a subject by 
attending to its chief parts, and representing the endless natural 
gradations of light and dark by a few broad, well-selected 
distinctions. 
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ROXANA. 


ETCHED BY T. RILEY. 


HIS study or portrait, in which the reader 
TT will easily see the poetic element, represents 
an Indian girl. The artist has associated it with a 
leafy background, which appears to have been sug- 
gested by decorative painting, and has rarely been 
attempted in etching. Mr. Riley is a native of 
Kendal, in Westmorland, and began his studies 
in the School of Art in that town. Coming to 


London, he had the advantage of being under Mr. 
Poynter at South Kensington, and also practised 
etching under the direction of Professor Legros. 
He is now enjoying the privilege of working in 
Mr. Poynter's studio, and, like the disciples of the 
great Italian masters, is assisting him in painting 
the figures for the decoration of the Dome of St. 
Paul's. 


THE RUINED ABBEYS OF YORKSHIRE. 


11.—Rievaulx. 


‘7 N the reign of Henry I. flourished St. Barnard, 

| Abbot of Clareval, a man full of devotion, and 
chief of many monks, some of whom he sent into 
England about 1128, who were honourably received 
by both king and kingdom ;. and particularly by 
Walter L’Espec, who, about 1131, allotted to some of 
them a solitary place in Blakemore, near Hamelac, 
now Helmesley, surrounded by steep hills and covered 
with wood and ling, near the angles of the three 
different vales, with each a rivulet running through 
them; that passing by where the Abbey was 
built being called Rie, whence this vale took its 
name, and that religious house was thence called 
Rie-val. A great event and a great name are 
these which the author of the Yorkshire ‘ Monas- 
ticon’ recounts so quietly—St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux and the coming of the Cistercians. The name 
at least our readers know. 

‘There have been other men,’ says the Archbishop of 
Dublin, ‘ Augustine and Luther for instance, who by their 
words and writings have ploughed deeper and more lasting 
furrows in the great field of the Church, but probably no 
man during his lifetime ever exercised a fersonal influence 
in Christendom equal to his; who was the stayer of popular 
commotions, the queller of heresies, the umpire between 
princes and kings, the counsellor of popes, the founder 
—for so he may be esteemed—of an important religious 
order, the author of a crusade.’ 


And Mr. Freeman (‘Norman Conquest,’ v. 231) 
calls him ‘the holy Bernard, the last of the Fathers, 
the counsellor of popes and kings.’ The event, it is 
perhaps just possible, they never heard of. The 
Cistercians were a strict order of reformed Benedic- 
tines. If we had never travelled in Yorkshire we 
might be inclined to dismiss them with the remark 
that they allowed no lofty towers ‘to their churches 
and no grease to their vegetables. But when one has 
seen Rievaulx and Byland, Fountains and Kirkstall, 
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Jervaulx and Roche, one begins to suspect there is 
more to be said. 

Our next half-dozen papers will be concerned with 
the work of these Cistercians, and we can hardly fail 
to gather, as we go, some knowledge of the men ; it 
will be well therefore in this place briefly to explain 
their origin. Towards the close of the eleventh cen- 
tury one Robert was Abbot of Molesme, in Burgundy. 
The monks of Molesme, like many other Benedictines 
of their day, were degenerate and lax in their dis- 
cipline ; and Robert, after trying in vain to revive 
among them in its literal strictness the rule of their 
founder, retired with a small following to Citeaux 
—then a wilderness of thorns. Here he founded a 
monastery in which were contained the germs of the 
great Cistercian order. Already the English Stephen 
Harding* was there—the future framer of the Cister- 
cian system, and the destined master and instructor 
of that very ‘Barnard, Abbot of Clareval,’ whose 
brilliant and winning personal qualities were to be 
the special means of its diffusion. Hugh, Archbishop 
of Lyons, and papal legate, sanctioned the movement 
in a letter which has been preserved. He solemnly 
notifies that Robert and certain of his sons—brethren 
of the monastery (canobium) of Molesme — had 
come before him and declared themselves anxious 
to keep more closely and perfectly the rule of the 
most blessed Benedict, which they had held in luke- 
warm and careless fashion ; that, for many reasons, 
this was not possible without their removal, and that 
he, studying the welfare of both parties, advised the 
departure of the reformers to such new dwelling as 
the heavenly bounty should provide, and bade them 
persevere in their intention. In St. Stephen Harding 
we recognise, after 500 years, something of St. Bene- 





* ‘Harding,’ says Mr. Freeman, ‘was doubtless his baptismal 
name, and Stephen the name which he took on entering religion.’ 


H 
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dict’s knowledge of men and power of organization. 
But the latter, as has been truly said, ‘organized for a 
monastery,’ the former ‘for an order.’ In the ideal of 
St. Benedict each monastery was a kingdom under 
its Abbot. It is true the bishops were recognised as 
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RIEVAULX ABBEY. 


official visitors, but their jurisdiction was wholly in- 
adequate to correct abuses or maintain discipline. 
And so it came to pass that in some monasteries ‘ lay 
abbots might be found quietly established with their 
wives and children, and ‘the tramp of soldiers, the 
neighing of horses, and baying of hounds, made the 
cloister more like a knight’s castle than a place dedi- 


cated to God’s service.* The attempt of St. Odo of 
Cluny, to remedy this state of things, was doomed to 
ultimate failure, because he still left everything de- 
pendent on the individual Abbots. Stephen’s idea 
was to create an order which should be self-regulating 
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THE CHOIR, LOOKING SOUTH. 


and self-reforming. With this view he instituted a 
system of reciprocal visitation among the Cistercian 
houses and subordinated them all to the parent house 
of Citeaux. Here every year, on Holy Cross Day 
(14th September), a general chapter was to be held 





* ©The Cistercian Saints of England ;’ Edited by J. H. N. 








The Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire. 


under the presidency of the ‘ Pater Universalis 
Ordinis ’—the Abbot of Citeaux. 

The uniformity which enables us, in passing from 
one Cistercian ruin to another, to predict with cer- 
tainty what buildings we shall find or trace, and 
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peculiarities, the one a characteristic quality, the 
other a noticeable feature, of Cistercian architecture, 
owe their origin and significance to the founders 
of the order. 


The first is their simplicity. All original Cister- 
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RIEVAULX ABBEY. 


where, is one of the results of that body of 
statutes, the ‘Carta Caritatis, as it was called, 
which Stephen Harding the Englishman presented 
to his assembled abbots in 1119. And to this 
uniformity is attributed, with much probability, 
the remarkably rapid spread of the pointed arch 
after its first appearance in England. Two other 
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THE CHOIR, LOOKING NOKTH. 


cian work is plain and good. A severe self-restraint 
everywhere forces the loving ardour of these. wifeless 
and childless builders to flow in narrow channels. 
The zeal of the sacred house is eating them up, but 
they have to hold their eager hands from lofty tower 
and lavish decoration, and spend themselves upon 
the perfect utterance of lowly thoughts. 
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Robert, Alberic, Stephen, and Bernard, were 
monastic Puritans. Not only their churches and the 
dresses and diet of their monks were plain and humble, 
but their very eucharistic vessels and priestly vest- 
ments werc rigidly reformed. The typical Cistercian 
choir was without aisles, though the usual chapels 
cast of the transepts were permitted and adopted. 
In the domestic arrangements the same simplicity 
prevailed. In place of the lordly dwelling of the 
Benedictine Abbot, the Cistercian had probably but 
a single private room, and a bed in the common 
‘dorter ’ of the monks. 

The Benedictines, whose original garb had been 
simply the usual clothing of the peasants, had learnt 
to be curious in party-coloured silks, in which they 
paraded upon costly mules; but the ‘white monk,’ 
rejecting all raiment not prescribed by St. Bene- 
dict, confined his wardrobe to the tunic, the scanty 
sleeveless scapular, and the pointed cowl. When 
he was ‘in choir’ it is. true he threw a cuculla, or 
large mantle, over his working dress, and when, 
in permitted boots and spurs he rode abroad, this 
garment would be black or grey. The second 
note of a Cistercian house to which we have re- 
ferred is so much more conspicuous at Fountains 
than at Rievaulx that its explanation will be best 
and most intelligibly given when the former is under 
discussion. 

Rievaulx, founded in 1131, was the first Cistercian 
house in Yorkshire, and its abbot was head of the 
order in England. 

Walter L’Espec, the brave soldier and skilful 
leader, who fought in the battle of the Standard, and 
founded the castle of Hamlake or Helmsley, was also 
the founder of three abbeys. These were Kirkham 
(on the Derwent), Wardon in Bedfordshire, and Rie- 
vaulx on the Rie. 


‘An old man and full of days, quick-witted, prudent in 
counsel, moderate in peace, circumspect in war, a true 
friend, and a loyal subject. His stature was passing tall, 
his limbs all ef such size as not to exceed their just pro- 
portions, and yet to be well matched with his great height. 
His hair was still black, his beard long and flowing, his 
forehead wide and noble, his eyes large and bright, his face 
broad but well-featured, his voice like the sound of a 
trumpet, setting off his natural eloquence of speech with a 
certain majesty of sound.’ 


Such is the portrait left to us by Aelred, Abbot of 
Rievaulx, of Walter L’Espec, its founder. Such was 
the man who eventually became a monk in his own 
abbey, and whose grave may still be seen at the 
entrance of the chapter-house. 

Poor soldier-monk! For more than thirty years 
he bore about with him the grief that had sought 
comfort in the founding of religious houses. In 1121 
Walter L’Espec and his wife Adeline built and 
endowed Kirkham in memory of the recent loss of 


their only son ; in 1151 the old man crept alonc into 
Rievaulx cloister, and two years later came the 
message that he might go from his castles and abbcys 
to those he loved—the young Walter, the splendid 
reckless horseman, killed there at Frithby in the old 
happy days, and Adeline, the faithful wife and fellow- 
mourner. 

St. Bernard himself, having left Citeaux to rule his 
own monastery of Clairvaux, sent from thence a body 
of monks to that Northumbrian land which has been 
well called ‘the true English home of the Cistercian 
order. To his friend Archbishop Thurstan of York 
he commended the mission, and by Thurstan’s advice 
L’Espec settled them on the banks of the Rie. As 
we look down from Lord Faversham’s broad gallery 
of turf upon the roofs of the quiet village and the 
roofless walls of the abbey, it is difficult to realise the 
wild thicket—the /ocus vaste solitudinis et horroris, 
where William and Waltheof, both personal friends of 
St. Bernard—-prayed and fasted and built. But Rie- 
vaulx was, indeed, the ideal site for a Cistercian house. 
To be near a town was forbidden, and would have 
been alien to the Cistercian spirit.* 


‘ The fragrant clouds of dewy steam, 
By which deep drove and tangled stream 
Pay for soft rains, in season given, 
Their tribute to the genial heaven—’ 


were everywhere the chosen portion of these silent 
workers. There, as beneath the dark yews by the 
Skell, or the grim rock near Maltby, they ‘ wrought in 
a sad sincerity, and, in accordance with their rule, 
dedicated their work to ‘St. Mary, the Queen of 
Heaven and Earth.’ Beautiful, indeed, in its decay is 
the abbey which now nestles in the heart of the valley. 
The Church, like the wooded hills and distant purple 
moor, seems to have been always there. 


‘O’er England’s abbeys bends the sky, 
As on its friends with kindred eye ; 
For out of thought’s interior sphere 
These wonders rose to upper air, 
And Nature gladly gave them place, 
Adopted them into her race, 

And granted them an equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat.’ 


And yet this is not, after all, the church of Walter 
L’Espec and of William and Waltheof. If we look 
closer we shall see that there is more ornament than 
is consistent with Cistercian simplicity. This noble 
triforium, so like the work of the unreformed Bene- 





**In civitatibus in castellis aut villis, nulla nostra con- 
struenda sunt coenobia, sed in locis a conversatione hominum 
semotis.’—Instituta Capit. Gen. Ordinis Cisterc. A.D. 1134. 
Quoted by E. Sharpe, Part I. of his Cist. Architecture. Cf. also 


‘Oppida Franciscus—magnas Ignatius urbes, 
Bernardus valles—montes Benedictus amabat.’ 
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dictines at Whitby, these stately choir-aisles—it is 
admirable, but it is hardly what we expected. The 
explanation is not far to seek. The church has 
obviously been altered and enlarged within the period 
of the first pointed style. On this, and the further 
fact that its ‘ orientation’ is almost north and south 
instead of east and west, a wild theory was long ago 
set up that ‘the body of the old church was made to 
serve as the transept of the new.’ It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the arrangement of the cloister and 
conventual build- 


minds of the monks by the ambitious and successful 
work of their neighbours of Byland. At one time it 
seemed as if the wanderings of that Ulysses of 
abbeys were to end on the banks of the Rie 
at a point nearly opposite Rievaulx; and though 
the disturbing influence of the bells and chanted 
orisons of Byland ceased with its removal to its 
next resting-place, an eager rivalry in building 
and adornment remained to testify to the historical 
fact of its former proximity. It has been truly 








ings would alone 
make 
change of plan 
practically 
possible. 
The ritual and 
architectural east 
end must always 
have been, as now, 
at the south, and 
the western en- 


such a 


im- 
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trance at the 
north end of 
the nave. It is 
perfectly true 


that the transept 
contains all the 


original round 
arched work of 
L’Espec which 


now remains a- 
bove ground, but 
there is no reason 
for supposing that 
the nave either re- 
quired or received 
any subsequent 
addition. It was 
by no means un- 
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shire, which are 
the earliest pure 
Gothic works in 
this country, seem 
to have been the 
works of the 
monks them- 
selves.’ * This 
fact, which has a 
special _ bearing 
upon our. present 
subject, is, for 
many reasons, 
worth | re- 
membering. In 


these abbeys de- 


well 


sign and exe- 
cution were 
constantly and 
throughout _per- 
sonal, religious, 
monastic. Theirs 


is thus ‘a beauty 
wrought out from 
within. It has 
in it something 
of the nature of 
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extend over the RIEVAULX ABBEY. THE TRANSEPT. mysterious charm 
transept opening and = unapprais- 


and several bays of the architectural nave, and this 
was, in all probability, the case at Rievaulx. 

The normal eastern arm of Cistercian churches 
was originally short, ‘the choir being placed in and 
west of the crossing.* Rievaulx has been altered 
and enlarged, but it has not been turned round. Its 
architectural choir, or eastern limb, probably owes its 
extent and beauty to the emulation excited in the 





* See an admirable paper on ‘ The Cistercian Plan’ by Mr. 
J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., in the Journal of the Yorkshire 


Archaeological and Topographical Association for December 
1881. 
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able value of a spontaneous development. 


‘Know’st thou what wove yon woodbird’s nest 
Of leaves and feathers from her breast ? 

Or how the fish outbuilt her shell, 

Painting with morn each annual cell ? 

Or how the sacred pine-tree adds 

To her old leaves now myriads ? 

Such and so grew these holy piles 

Whilst love and terror laid the tiles.’ 


But to ‘love and terror’ at Rievaulx was added 
the Jess solemn but scarcely less potent motive of 





* Stevenson’s ‘House Architecture.’ 
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emulation.. For what do we find there, and what are 
the facts? We find a ruined church consisting 
entirely of a choir and transepts. Where the nave 
should be are grass-grown heaps which cry aloud, and 
not, it is hoped, in vain, for excavation.* The lower 
part of the transept is clearly Norman, and so, it 
will probably be found, was the nave. These were 
part of the older and more truly Cistercian design. 
But the upper part of ‘the transepts and the whole 
of the choir are early English. Some idea of what 
the old choir of ~ 


Puritanism was the desire to equal or surpass the 


glorious work of their neighbours and rivals. The | 


poor homeless and churchless wanderers who, some 
twelve years after the foundation of Rievaulx, had 
found a temporary resting-place at Old Byland, 
removed after four or five years to Stocking, and 
thence to the spot where the ruins of Byland Abbey 
are still visible. Even here they were only five or six 
miles from Rievaulx, and their noble church arose 
almost under the eyes of their old neighbours. 

Now, Byland 





Rievaulx must 
have been like 
may be gathered 
from the ruins of 
Kirkstall, where 
no addition to 
the original east- 
ern arm was ever 
made. The new 
choir at Rievaulx 
has no less than 
seven bays of 
rather more than 
twenty feet each, 
while the whole 
church, including 
transept and nave 
as well as choir, 
was not more 
than 343 feet 
long. In a word, 
the Latin Cross of 
the normal Cis- 
tercian ground- 
plan has_ been 
entifely lost sight 
of. No doubt 
the desire for 
refinements of 
ritual which soon 


showed itself Rn NN on 2 


even among the 
Cistercians, pre- 
disposed the monk-builders to such architectural 
innovations. Probably, also, they were inspired by 
the fine proportions of the unreformed Benedictine 
churches, and urged on by the masonic instinct and 
impulse, All these motives we shall see at work at 
Fountains, though with curiously different results. 
But we can hardly doubt that the temptation which 
first proved too strong for their traditions of Cistercian 





* The present owner of Duncombe Park is said to have 
lately given his consent to the proposal of the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Association to open up this precious mine. 
Many besides architects and antiquarians will honour him for 
this wise and timely concession. 





HELMSLEY CASTLE, 


is the largest orz- 
ginal Cistercian 
Church in Eng- 
land. It is 328 
feet long, and 
boasts a _ noble 
choir with aisles. 
It was founded 
in 1177, and pro- 
bably completed 
by the end of the 
twelfth century. 
Sometime in the 
first half of the 
thirteenth century 
— Mr. Edmund 
Sharpe thought 
not earlier than 
1240—the new 
choir at Rievaulx 
was completed. 
Longer than that 
of Byland, and 
equally guilty of 
aisles and a tri- 
forium, it is now 
the great archi- 
tectural and art- 
istic attraction of 
a ruin which is 
perhaps only se- 
cond in beauty to 
that of Fountains. 
Our illustrations show this choir in various points 
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_ of view, and recall the peculiar charm of its situation 


and surroundings—less trim and artificial than those 
at Studley, less striking, perhaps, than those of Bolton, 
but combining a foreground of wooded hill with dis- 
tant heights of russet and purple moor into a picture 
which need fear comparison with neither. Of the 
choirs of Rievaulx and Fountains it has been said 
that ‘it would be difficult to find two examples which 
more characteristically represent the purity and 
elegance of the best work of the English lancet 
period,’ though ‘the effect in both cases is due to 
richness and delicacy of moulded work and excellence 
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of proportion in main features,’ for ‘of carved work 
there is little, and of sculpture none.’* 

We have remarked that the triforium in the choir 
of Rievaulx bears a striking resemblance to that at 
Whitby. In the latter, however, a circular dripstone 
moulding surmounts each pair of pointed arches, 
whereas the former has nothing between the pointed 
arches and the string-course of the clerestory. A 
special characteristic of Rievaulx is the arrangement 
of lancets in couples, and this idea is carried out in 
the clerestory, whereas at Whitby we have groups of 
five, the centre only being pierced. The triforium at 
Whitby is also more lofty than that at Rievaulx, 
which again is not of the same design in the transept 
as in the choir. 

Of the domestic buildings, the most conspicuous 
and interesting is the refectory. Its peculiarity in 
being supported on a vaulted undercroft is clearly 
due to the abrupt declivity of the ground, but in con- 
nexion with this undercroft a question arises which 
is of considerable interest to antiquarians. The pulpit 
from which one of the monks must always read to his 
brethren during dinner is approached, as usual, by a 
straight staircase inside the refectory, but any one 
who will take the trouble to mount the broken and 
ivy-covered steps will find the remains of a second 
flight winding downwards to the vault below. This 
arrangement is by no means usual, but it is found in 
at least one other Cistercian refectory—namely, that 
of Beaulieu Abbey, in Hampshire. In neither case is 
it possible to say with certainty whither this second 
staircase led or what was its purpose ; but at Rievaulx 
there are indications of its having finally turned in- 
wards to the undercroft. ‘A dim light, says Mr. J. T. 
Micklethwaite, ‘is thrown on this curious arrangement 
by a direction in Consuetudines Ecc. Off. (cvi.) which 
orders that after the reader has ceased and put back 
his book into its place—discedat ubi a conventu non 





* ‘Architecture of the Cistercians.’ Edmund Sharpe, 


videatur—he should go away out of sight of the 
rest.’ 

‘In accordance with the invariable Cistercian plan, 
the refectory at Rievaulx is at right angles with the 
cloister, and not parallel, as was the Benedictine 
custom (see plan in last Number). It has been 
suggested that this difference may be accounted for 
by the fact that the Cistercian monks were their own 
cooks, taking the duty week by week in turn, so that 
‘the kitchen was with them one of the appendages of 
the cloister.* However this may be, the position of 
the refectory is a very useful guide, by which we may 
at a glance distinguish a monastery of the reformed 
from one of the unreformed order. In some respects 
the refectory at Rievaulx is not unlike that at Foun- 
tains, but as it is not longitudinally divided by pillars, 
as is the case with the latter, it must have been 
covered by a wooden roof in one span. 

Of the many thoughts and facts which crowd 
about the memory of Rievaulx Abbey, we must con- 
tent ourselves with two of special interest. Here, in 
these blank and broken lancets, is said to have glowed 
in the twelfth century some of the earliest English 
stained glass; and hence, in the days of Ailred, went 
forth the colony which founded the first Cistercian 
Abbey in Scotland. To Walter L’Espec, as well as 
to King David, are art and poetry indebted for 
Melrose; and ‘when distant Tweed is heard to rave,’ 
as well as when the gentler murmur of the Rie is in 
our ears, we may recall the image of the ‘old man 
full of days, whose stature was passing tall and his 
voice like the sound of a trumpet.’ 

W. CHAMBERS LEFROY. 





* Vide Mr. Micklethwaite’s paper cited above. 





ERRATUM.—In page 4 of the first article the dormitory 
of a Benedictine monastery should have been described as | 
extending over the calefactorium and vestibule of the chapter- 
house. 


PORTRAIT OF ERASMUS BY DURER. 


URER’S engraved portrait of Erasmus is in 
various ways one of his most interesting 

works. Amongst other interesting things, we have 
the possibility of comparing it with Holbein’s noble 
portrait of Erasmus in the Louvre, both being as 
nearly as possible in the same position, for he is 
writing in both. In the Holbein, however, the face is 
in pure profile, whereas here it is a three-quarters face. 
One cannot help wondering if the large size and pro- 
jection of the nose in the Holbein were strictly true, 
for if they were Diirer certainly diminished this 
feature, yet he was the last artist in the world who 
was likely to flatter a sitter. There are two other 


points of difference. In the Holbein the lips are ex- 
tremely thin, whereas in the Diirer they are not so; 
and in the Holbein the chin retreats a little, the point 
of it being farther back than the most advanced part 
of the lips, whereas in the Diirer the chin is a very 
prominent and important feature. The character of 
the hands is not quite the same in the two portraits, 
and the difference is still more marked between: the 
engraving and Holbein’s original study for the hands. 
There are strong reasons for supposing that Holbein’s 
portrait was truthful, especially on account of the 
extreme care with which he evidently studied the very 
remarkable profile and the serious expression that it 
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wore; and if it was so we are compelled to infer 
that Diirer could not have been so truthful a 
draughtsman as he was careful with the burin. We 
have a curious proof in the two portraits of Diirer’s 
omission of local colour. We know by Holbein’s 
picture that both the cap and the gown worn by 
Erasmus were very dark in hue, but Diirer has 
treated them as if they were white, so as to get 
a strong relief against his background. A very 
curious and peculiar example of Diirer’s quaint taste 
is the introduction of the large space of white with 
an inscription enclosed in a frame. It is far too 
obtrusive, according to our modern notions, for a 
thing in a background; and even Diirer himself 
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seems to have been aware of this, for he tried 
to keep it back by bringing the sleeve and the cap 
against it. We observe Diirer’s usual care in the 
engraving of objects, the vase of flowers and the books 
being excellent examples of his clear representation 
of common things. 

Erasmus himself was not pleased with Diirer’s” 
portrait as a likeness, and told Sir Thomas More that 
Holbein’s was ‘much more like.” It appears that 
Diirer had only a sketch to go by, taken some years 
before the engraving’ was executed. The interest of 
the plate is therefore more in its qualities as a work 
of art than its degree of resemblance to the learned 
philosopher whose name it bears. 


THE YOUNGER, 


DESIGNER AND PoRTRAIT PAINTER. 


Il. 


ONTINUING the notes on Holbein as a de- 
signer which were published in the ‘PORT- 
FOLIO’ of last month, it is time to turn to one of the 
most important groups of works to which the name 
of that artist has been, on unchallengeable grounds, 
attached ; that is, the more famous than frequently 
studied series of large drawings, or small cartoons, 
in Indian ink and white, or monochrome, which were 
made for stained glass, and, with many other pro- 
ductions of the same painter, are preserved in the 
Museum at Basle. These drawings represent ten 
scenes in the Passion of Our Lord, beginning with 
the Taking before Caiaphas, and ending with Christ 
Dead upon the Cross. It is a series of extraordinary 
merit and wealth of invention, and thoroughly cha- 
racteristic of the modes of the artist in design as 
well as in execution at the period to which it is refer- 
able, that is, in 1523, or thereabouts. The style of 
drawing employed is admirably fitted to be repro- 
duced in a transparent material and displayed at a 
considerable distance from the eye. 

On the mode of treatment thus employed a few 
words must be written, and they are to the effect 
that transparent pictures are opposed to the logic 
of art, and offend our common sense which demands 
that solid objects shall not, when displayed by light 
streaming through them, be delineated with the full 
shadows and lights of their natural opacity. That 
is to say, in brief, objects which are seen in nature 
by means of light reflected from them shall not be 
represented with light transmitted through them. 
According to this irrefutable principle of art, stained 
glass pictures ought to be of the nature of trans- 
parent mosaics, without imitations of lights and 
shadows, or even perspective delineations ; designers 


should eschew extreme fidelity of elaboration after 
‘the life ;’ and full modelling, and rich varieties of 
light and shadow, are unfit. Delicacy of drawing, 
apart from a broad and noble correctness, is not in- 
dispensable where splendour of colouring and the 
majestic simplicity of monumental art, for which one 
plane of delineation is alone acceptable, are sufficient 
for architectonic design. Art in glass can, be best 
employed in the so-called ‘mosaic’ mode. Much 
random speculation has been uttered on this point, 
because those who do not appreciate ,the logical 
aspect of the subject err in supposing that art, being 
guided by common sense, is limited in its application. 
The point at issue is a question of treatment, and 
not one of design. It may be taken for granted that 
whatever cannot be expressed, or fitly suggested by 
‘mosaic’ in glass, ought not to be attempted in that 
material, while the much more comprehensive and 
freer methods of the oil and fresco-painter are 
available. The ‘ Passion’ drawings would, if re- 
produced in a transparent material, sin against the 
logic of art and architectonic rules. Luckily, or un- 
luckily, these designs are in solid monochrome, and 
cartoons, not transparencies in glass. As such let 
us consider them, and endeavour tersely to illustrate 
that wealth of invention, pathos, and energy which is 
in them. 

It was part of the practice of the decorative 
artists of the later Renaissance, who had really no 
self-consistent and logical theories of design to go 
by, to employ in glass-pictures all sorts of architec- 
tural elements, such as vaults, arcades, and columns, 
facades and the like; and to depict these features as 
if they pertained to those solid buildings, the win- 
dows of which the transparencies themselves were 
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designed to enrich. It is an almost constant charac- 
teristic of Swiss art in glass (of which the ‘ Passion’ 
designs by Holbein are the noblest illustrations), not 
only to include abundance of architecture in the 
backgrounds of their paintings, but to frame their 
designs in architectural elements, such as served, so 
to say, to fuse the real with the painted buildings. 
To this practice was, no doubt, due no small part of 
the popularity of those architectural frontispieces and 
elaborately Ccecorated title-pages for books, in pro- 
ducing which no artist of the later Renaissance was 
more frequently or more fortunately employed than 
Holbein the Younger. The famous engraved whole- 
length portrait of Erasmus with his hand on the head 
of a term, and the frontispiece of the ‘ Declamatio de 
Morte’ of the same author, published by Frobenius 
of Basle in 1517, are of this class of works. In 1516, 
very shortly after the Burgomaster Jacob Meyer 
(sum Hasen, or of ‘The Hare,’ which was the sign of 
his house in Basle) had taken him in hand, Holbein 
designed the frontispiece to Frobenius’s ‘nee Pla- 
tonict, which is of this character, and the earliest of 
a somewhat numerous class, some of which were so 
popular as to be used over and over again, with few or 
no variations of their details. Nearly every member 
of the ‘Passion’ series is thus architectonically en- 
closed by a painted frame, which is either proper 
to the accessories of the design or a cleverly applied 
addition to it. In several instances of this series 
much ingenuity has been employed in making the 
designs afford their own framework. Many readers 
have seen, at South Kensington and elsewhere, small 
panels of gorgeously coloured glass, which, with 
elaborate backgrounds, include numerous shields of 
arms, and, with architectural frames, figures of 
stalwart knights or portly burghers, armed with 
two-hand swords or ponderous clubs, and clad in 
steel, or wonderfully slashed jerkins, and portent- 
ously expanded breeches. Of this category are the 
‘Passion’ designs by Holbein. 

In considering these designs as illustrations of 
the subjects of the Passion of Christ, the reader 
will bear in mind that, as I said before of Les 
Simulachres de la Mort by our artist, he embodied 
with new forms and fresh force many types that 
were traditional in the treatment of the sorrowful 
history. Many German artists, including Holbein the 
Elder, Burgkmair, and Albert Altdorfer, to say no- 
thing of much less cultivated men, had dealt with 
this sequence. As Dante borrowed not a few of the 
moving elements of his tremendous Comedy from 
legends of greater antiquity and equal dramatic power, 
so Holbein dealt with his precursors in depicting the 
tremendous legend. In the same way Michelangelo 
borrowed from the sculptured tympana of Gothic 
Cathedrals, the leading motives of his Last Fudgment, 
that stupendous piece which lost none of its terrors 
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with the besotted Romans of his day, who cared as 
much for the denunciations of sin by this painter as 
they cared for what the mediaeval sculptures had not 
failed to declare. Recollections of this sort will help 
us materially to appreciate at their true value the 
series of ‘ Passion’ designs in question here, and throw 
a light upon their history as intended for stained glass 
pictures, probably to be executed on a large scale, 
and, as such, certain to be immensely impressive. 
The first example represents Christ before Caiaphas 
on the judgment-seat. The latter is attended by 
counsellors and men-at-arms in quaint and clumsy 
German costumes, and the realism of the design is so 
thorough that it is easy to recognise in the expressive 
action of the mouth of the soldier on the left of Christ 
that which bids us see he is, according to the Evan- 
gelist’s narrative, about to spit in the face of the 
Sacrifice. On the left of this offensive personage is a 
gaunt man, in whose deeply shaded features it is easy 
to see that ‘ other disciple’ who was ‘ known unto the 


. High-priest,’ and who anxiously watches the coun- 


tenance of his Lord. The scene is the end of a long 
hall or vaulted corridor of heavy Renaissance archi- 
tecture, in which the seat of Caiaphas is elevated on 
three steps, covered with a bold canopy, and furnished 
with elbows of large acanthi very boldly sculptured. 
Christ has been brought to the place, His hands being 
bound by a rope, each end of which is held by a 
soldier, one of whom, a bare-headed, gaunt, and surly 
fellow, appears again in the next scene; he has with 
his fist struck the Saviour a back-handed blow, and 
seems now to vent impotent curses on Him. Christ 
turns to the fellow who thus contumeliously treats 
Him, and with an expression of infinite pity, which 
was rendered with profound sympathy by the artist, 
looks sadly out of His deep-sunk eyes at the per- 
secutor. Vigils of Gethsemane had, according to 
Holbein’s reading of his text, greatly changed the 
aspect of our Lord, whose eyes have sunk deep in 
their orbits, whose cheeks have fallen in deep furrows, 
while the flesh has departed from His temples, and 
even the once firm-set jaw has relaxed itsclasp. That 
amount of realism which no German painter could 
dispense with moved Holbein so that, while he 
delineated the fleshy features of Christ thus shrunken, 
he did not fail to show likewise that the cartilaginous 
and bony ones suffered less in that tremendous 
trial; accordingly the forehead and nose of our 
Lord retain nearly all their original bulk, and are 
disproportionately large in a face which has shrunk 
so much that, compared with others about it here, 
it is somewhat small. I notice these points because 
they are eminently characteristic of Holbein, and 
show how faithful he was to nature. The wasted 
look of Christ is, of course, a circumstance of infinite 
pathos, far more touching to humanity than the still 
and statuesque, immovable and emotionless aspect 
K 
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given to Him by the later Italians. It is noteworthy 
that His face, as Holbein represented it in the succes- 
sive scenes of the ‘ Passion,’ is, with the progress of 
sorrow, more and more worn and pity-evoking. The 
visage of Christ in the ‘ Ecce Homo!’ is gaunter than 
that of the first scene ; in the ‘Crowning with Thorns’ 
the flesh of the arms and torso has fallen away, and 
that of the very dignified face is thinner than before ; 
in the ‘Carrying of the Cross’ His countenance is 
that of one who is old long before his time ; in the 
‘ Fastening to the Cross,’ where the executioners drive 
a nail through His right hand, the expression of the 
features is serene in intensity of suffering, but the 
cheeks are hollow and the nose is thin; the coun- 
tenance of the Dead upon the Cross is still and sweet 
of aspect, while the long locks of the hair and beard 
trail downwards on either side of the visage, which, 
though wasted, has parted for ever with the charac- 
teristics of agony. In this final scene the tormentors 
hail the corpse of the ‘ King of the Jews,’ and, with 
rare insight, Holbein has given Him a royal aspect, 
and so treated the crown of thorns itself that it 
resembles a coronet. In keeping with this is the 
stately figure of the Centurion in Roman armour, who, 
standing before the cross, attests his faith with up- 
raised hand, and, according to the narrative of Matthew, 
seems to hail the Son of God. The other soldiers are 
a stalwart German, or Genoese cross-bowman, in a fur 
cap, and carrying his arblete under one arm, while at 
his hip hang the clumsy winch and rack he used to 
bend that weapon, and a pouch for grease ; behind, we 
see the quiver for the bolts. Another soldier, with 
bandoliers slung athwart his breastplate, looks up at 
Christ with unquestionable reverence, and has a face 
which resembles that commonly given to St. Longinus. 
That the edge of the morion on this man’s head 
catches the light and thus suggests a nimbus, is a 
circumstance which seems to confirm the notion that 
the warrior saint in question is thus represented. I 
turn thus from the direct way of commenting on 
these compositions in order to add to the above 
illustrations of Holbein’s love for verisimilitude in 
design. 4 
To return to the Christ before Caiaphas, we notice 
that the High-priest holds out his right hand with 
the fingers somewhat stiffly extended in’ an inept, 
half- remonstrative fashion towards Christ, in the 
manner of one who, having made up his mind to 
pursue a particular line of action, was. distressed be- 
cause the circumstances with which he had to deal 
were not exactly such as he anticipated. He appears 
thus, according to the narratives of SS. Matthew and 
Mark. The moment represented is that preceding 
the rending of Caiaphas’s garments. 

The next design for consideration is that of Pilate 
washing his hands. Were we have to demonstration 
the mode of hand-washing in Holbein’s time, and still 


practised in the East. A large flat charger is held 
before the governor by two men, one of whom stands 
on each side of the throne ; one of the two pours 
water from a tankard on his master’s hands, and does 
so in a deliberately obsequious way which is curiously 
natural. The muscular Pilate rubs his palms and 
vigorously grasps one hand in the other while he 
turns towards Christ (who is moving between the 
soldiers on our right) and tries to justify his lack of 
moral courage by shouting, or rather blating out that 
protest which he had not heart enough to make 
effectual. 

A very magnificent piece of design is that which, 
according to the narrative of John, represents the 
‘Crowning with Thorns, and deriding of Jesus. He 
sits on the block of stone which was reserved for cul- 
prits, the purple cloth has been cast about His shoul- 
ders; His hands are bound and lie relaxed between 
His knees, so that, without vain opposition, they re- 
ceive the long. sceptre-like reed which a half-savage 
Roman soldier thrusts between the fingers while, with 
mock obeisances and falsely bent knees, he salutes 
the Lord. The most energetic element of this com- 
position is furnished by the actions of the tormentors 
who, kneeling one on each side of the seat of Christ, 
bend forcibly about His head two long and thick 
thorn-runners, and thus complete that terrible crown 
by platting the thorns one within the other, zz.,as the 
Evangelist described it: ‘They platted a crown of 
thorns and put it about His head.’ 

The £cce Homo shows Jesus thinner and more 
worn than before, and at whole length, standing with 
the robe of false royalty on His shoulders. Pilate is 
at His side, and bears a long sceptre in his hands. 
The mocking Jews assembled before Christ are repre- 
sented by figures full of energy and emotion. 

In the design which shows the taking away of 
our Lord’s garment before He was attached to the 
cross, Pilate appears in the background wearing that 
quasi-Turkish turban which distinguishes him in 
this series of designs, and was commonly given to 
him by artists while the Ottoman power remained 
terrible enough to be hated in Europe. Preceded 
by a lictor to clear his path, the governor turns 
away with an expression of disgust, which has been 
rendered with something like humour. The cross, 
its head being foreshortened towards us, lies on the 
foreground, while two stalwart swash-bucklers have 
thrown the Sufferer on the earth and rend from 
Him the purple robe, rudely tearing it because it was 
twisted about His exhausted body and relaxed arms. 
The limbs and torsos of the chief figures in this de- 
sign form sharp angles with each other; the elbows 
and knees of both the foreground soldiers and of 
Christ Himself are angularly disposed in a very 
striking manner, so as effectually to suggest the agi- 
tation and turmoil of the scene; the same character- 





istic occurs in 
minor figures of 
this design, but 
it is most for- 
cibly employed 
in the front. 

It is note- 
worthy that this 
excess of angu- 
larity is the 
ruling quality of 
that remarkable 
ultra - German 
series of designs 
of the Passion 
which remain in 
the collection of 
PrinceCarl Egon 
von Fiirstenberg, 
and are _attri- 
buted by Dr. 
Anton Springer* 
to the elder 
Holbein. To 
show the intense 
realism of the 
younger Hans's 
art at the time 
the Basle Passion 
was in progress, 
it will suffice to 
say, that he has 
displayed to us 
how, in the fu- 
rious movements 
of the two ex- 
ecutioners, the 
crown of thorns 
fell from the 
head of Christ 
and _ rolled to 
the foreground 
of this picture. 


Another  effec- | 


tive instance of 
the same origin 
occurs in the 
figure of the 





* See ‘ Hans 


Holbeins des Alte- 
ren Passionsbilder 
in der Gallerie des 
Fiirsten Carl Egon 
von Fiirstenberg,’ 
von 'Dr. A. Springer, 
Niirnberg, Sigmund 
Soldan. 
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man who works with an enormous auger, and 
stooping, like a ship-carpenter, to his task, uses 
both hands to bore a hole in the beam of the 
Cross, preparatory to the driving of a nail there ; 
another man stands behind and energetically plies 
an adze overhead, he is shaping the foot of the timber 
so that it may enter the earth easily. 

The affixing of Christ to the Cross (‘La mise en 
Croix’) is, almost equally with the last-named design, 
marked by an intense realism and power of insight 
with regard to the circumstances delineated. The 
Cross lies on the earth, the executioners have thrown 
Him down, and, with needless display of violence, one 
fellow forces His left arm to the beam, while a com- 
panion strongly holds our Lord’s right arm, pressing 
both his hands on it, and thus keeping the palm ex- 
tended, while a third fellow cruelly drives home the 
nail. Crowded figures are in the background, where 
we see the cross of one of the thieves, with the man 
swaying forward on it, being raised to its place, and 
an empty cross stands on high, being probably that 
from which some previous sufferer had been taken 
down. The soldiers are gambling for Christ’s gar- 
ment ; the turbaned Pilate, mounted on a mule and 
wand in hand, looks on. 

Dead Clerist on the Cross, the last subject of this 
series of designs, has been already alluded to. In 
addition, let it suffice that the figure of the centurion 


who hails the Lord was nobly conceived as he stands 


in front of the cross and raises his open right hand. 
John, a stately man of Raphaelesque character, bears 
a book with its cover knotted through his girdle and 
sustains the downcast Virgin, a grandly draped and 
most pathetic figure. The portentous history is 
concluded by this design. 


Before entirely leaving Holbein’s Passion de-— 


signs for stained glass it may be interesting to 
add that in the British Museum is another group 
of seven similar works, and that Mr. R. Fisher 
has a noble sepia drawing of the Annunciation, of 
exactly the same character and exhibiting won- 
derful spirit. Here the Archangel is a gigantic, richly 
clad, and lovely figure, whose pinions are widely 
spread and seem to rustle as he moves, so that we 
almost expect to hear them shift like swords sliding 
together. His robes are of a stately order and mag- 
nificent character, partaking of the emotion of the 
wearer and by their forms and dispositions indicating 
the rapidity of his lightning-like movements, as well 
as that he has at that instant appeared to the 
Virgin. In its way this figure is almost equal 
to that St. Michael holding the Balance, which is 
No. 76 in the Museum at Basle, and not only 
one of the finest designs of Holbein’s making, 
but comparable with any other of its order in the 
world. 

The stupendous figure of St, Michael, although 


decidedly German in character, is by no means 
realistic, and thus shows that Holbein, at the time 
it was executed, had for a while departed from that 
rigid fidelity to nature which had been his inheri- 
tance. It affords a wonderful contrast to that other 
work of his which is the most terrible piece of realism 
in art, not including such things as the hideous 
human skulls that were carved in crystal and in ivory, 
and made loathsome rather than terrible because 
they comprise, with horrible truth, each ‘wormy 
circumstance’ of the grave. In a sort of bronze 
monochrome, or drun ambre, with pallid lights, 
Holbein depicted the celebrated Jesus Nazarenus 
Rex Judaeorum, which is at Basle, and is too well 
known to need more than a brief description here. In 
a narrow, oblong cavity of a rock-tomb, which is but 
little more lofty than sufficed to admit the figure, lies 
supine the most astonishing portrait of a human 
corpse, a perfect cadaver, not of Christ, and delineated 
with what a French critic aptly called une fidélité 
implacable, including signs of incipient decomposition 
in the hand, head, and. open eyelids, which last re- 
veal a reverted orb. Draughtsmen stand lost in 
wonder at the masterly fidelity of the drawing of this 
figure ; the exquisite modelling of the surface betrays 
the structures within, be they bony, tendinous, or 
muscular, A certain choiceness of the contours gives 
the expression of a noble sty/e, as the French say, to 
this piece of unflinching realism, and steals away the 
horror of the work, which, without that indescribable 
element, would shock us as a corpse shocks us. One 
may be certain it was not originally intended for a 
Christ, and that the inscription to which the picture 
owes its name was due to an after-thought. 

The pictures which came next from Holbein’s 
hands were painted in fresco on the walls of the 
Council Chamber of the Hétel de Ville, or Rathhaus, 
at Basle. They were zealously proceeded with for 
several months of 1521 and 1522, until attractions 
in England drew the painter from his task, which 
was, however, resumed in 1530. Unhappily, the walls 
were badly prepared, the climate was unsuitable for 
fresco-painting, or Holbein erred in the use of his 
materials. Certain it is that the works rapidly de- 
cayed and that no important traces of the paintings 
now remain. The designs, or first thoughts, com- 
mitted to paper, exist in the museum at Basle and 
give noble ideas of the merit of the pictures as they 
existed complete. For our present purpose it will 
suffice to place before the reader an engraving, kindly 
lent for the purpose by M. Quantin of Paris, which 
happily represents the dismissal of the Israelitish 
messengers by the newly enthroned: king Rehoboam 
with threats : ‘My little finger shall be thicker than 
my father’s loins; my father hath chastised you 
with whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions.’ 
The astounded messengers draw together in a fright, 
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the party breaks up in dismay, and those who 
have not moved seem, as they are expressively 
delineated, incapable of moving; Rehoboam leans 
forward on his throne, and, suiting the action 
to the word, holds out his little finger in a mina- 
tory way which expresses volumes of power and 
wrath: in the hands of a page on our left is a 
very suggestive scourge. A still finer design of 
the same series represents the meeting of Samuel 
with Saul. The latter is at the head of his troops, the 
riders surround the captive king Agag, spoils of cattle 
are in the distance, the horizon is loaded with smoke 
of burning villages and lurid with their fires. Samuel 
threatens Saul because he had neglected the com- 
mands of the Lord, and tells him that because of 
this the crown shail pass away from his house. It 
is a wonderfully picturesque design, inspired by 
the highest passion, but it does not possess the 
epical simplicity and concentration of the Reho- 
boam, which is before us. 

A few additional lines have been granted to me in 
order to refer to the achievements of Holbein in the 
minor arts of goldsmithry, jewellery, and other forms 











of ornament, and to his skill as a designer for wood- 
blocks. Some examples of this nature have been 
very successfully reproduced in the cuts which accom- 
pany this essay. A design for a clock, which belonged 





to H. Walpole, is now in the British Museum, and a 
similar drawing for a chimney- piece in the same 
place, as well as numerous designs for the handles 
and sheaths of weapons, for sword-belts, and personal 
ornaments, including chains, lockets, and bracelets, 
besides book-bindings, monograms, and seals, are 
equally admirable. Some of these works were en- 
graved by Hollar. It is noteworthy that most of 
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Holbein’s ornamental designs are much less ‘German’ 
than the higher performances of his art would lead us 





to expect. Even his portraits are distinctly German ; 


all his figure-compositions are equally so, but the 





examples before the reader show the finest spirit of 
the Renaissance, and approach the work of Italy; the 
book-binding might be ascribed to Maioli’s artist—it 
is finer in the combining of the complex lines than 




















anything that brilliant Italian did. Another specimen 
is a design for a brooch, or an enseigne,comprising 
initials bound by a knot, and furnished with three 
pearl pendants. It is deplorable to know that war, 
time, and ignorance have deprived the world of nearly 
every specimen of Holbein’s plate, arms, jewels, and 
bindings. 

The Dance of Death, and the Bible Cuts, remain to 
be noticed next month. 

F. G. STEPHENS. 
L 
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ORNAMENT. 


I1.—Classtce Types. 


N separating our notes on past styles of orna- 
ment under two heads, dealing respectively 
with ‘classic’ and with ‘mediaeval’ or ‘romantic’ 
types, we are making more than a merely historical 
distinction. As in other branches of art and in 
literature, so also in ornament, there is a broad dis- 
tinction between what modern criticism has agreed 
to call the ‘classic’ spirit and that which we recog- 
nise, in rather vague terms, as the mediaeval or 
romantic spirit. The nature of the distinction be- 
tween the two schools would, perhaps, be better 
expressed by the antithesis implied in such terms as 
‘logical’ and ‘imaginative,’ or ‘artificial’ and ‘ natural,’ 
using the word ‘artificial’ quite apart from the 
secondary sense of inferiority generally implied in 
the term. In ornament, the distinction between the 
two types is illustrated partly in the nature of the 
design itszlf and the method of its adaptation to 
the space it is to ornament ; partly in the relation of 
the ornamental form to natural forms, whenever the 
latter are in any way adapted or referred to. It is 
the characteristic of the classic type of ornament to 
value clearness and symmetry of line rather than 
richness of effect; to lean strongly towards the em- 
ployment of bi-symmetrical arrangement on either 
side of a centre; to apply the ornament in direct 
relation to the space it occupies and the shape of the 
object ornamented, and usually to define the ground 
it occupies, or in other cases we may say to define the 
ornament itself, by well-marked boundary lines. In 
the best types of classic ornament the ‘ references’ to 
natural forms are generally such as that expression in 
itself implies ; they are not imitations of Nature, but 
adaptations from her suggestions, modified by the 
mind and taste of the designer. Classic ornament, 
when of the highest type, has the claim, therefore, to 
be considered as the most refined and intellectual 
form of ornament, inasmuch as it is that in which the 
exercise of thought on the part of the designer is 
most fully exemplified. 

That which may be considered the highest type, 
however, of classic ornament does not fill a very large 
page in the history of ornament ; it belongs, in fact, 
almost exclusively to the Greeks: and conversely, 
among ornament historically classed as. mediaeval we 
may find many instances of an approach at least to 
the logical completeness of the best classic forms. 

As far as we can now trace them, the origin of 
the leading classic forms of ornament seems to be 
found in Egyptian and Etruscan work. Examples 
of Etruscan ornament may be found which approach 
much more nearly to known Greek types than does 
anything Egyptian ; but the importance and interest 


of Egyptian work, and the large place it fills owing 
to the great extent of its relics, place it foremost 
among the pre-Grecian forms of ornament. In 
Egyptian ornament, as in most other schools, we 
find the two leading classes of ornament, abstract 
ornament and that which is derived from nature, 
represented. Fig. 1, from a mummy-case in the 
British Museum, shows the idea of ornament de- 
rived from regular alternation of forms, both in 
abstract forms and in the semi-natural flower form 
in the lowest line. This class of alternated orna- 
ment abounds in the mummy-case paintings. In 
fig. 5 are shown two other typical forms of alter- 
nating ornament, of more elaboration, and in which 
the abstract and the natural elements may be said 
to be combined, as the narrower form in each case 
is obviously suggestive of natural growth. The 
essential similarity of these forms to the well-known 
‘egg-and-tongue’ ornament of classic architecture 
is obvious, only that these are forms for painted 
ornament, while the ‘ egg-and-tongue’ ornament 
derives its effect from modelling.* It should be ob- 
served in relation to these Egyptian forms that they 
are by no means, in most cases at least, drawn out 
with the neatness of finish and accuracy of line with 
which they are often represented in illustrated works 
on ornament, and which would lead to the idea that 
the Egyptians were as patient and perfect in their 
work as the Greeks, whereas in reality much of their 
ornament is very roughly drawn. In regard to their 
treatment of ornament derived from nature there are 
also, to our thinking, misconceptions to be cleared 
up. It has become an accepted faith that the 
Egyptians were masters of the conventional treatment 
of foliage forms in ornament, and their forms derived 
from the lotus (chiefly) have had much influence on 
modern ornament. As far as the painted ornament 
is concerned, it seems very doubtful whether the stiff 
symmetrical drawing of the lotus, which furnishes, no 
doubt, in its result, admirable examples of conven- 
tionalism, arose from any recognised principle of 
ornamental design ; whether it was not due, in truth, 
to simple inability to draw the flower in perspective 
and in its natural varied curves. The example, fig. 4, 
illustrates one reason for this opinion. This shows 
the usual flat and regular drawing of the flower, just 
as we find it used in repetition ornament ; but this 
branch is copied from a wall painting (British Museum) 





* Many of these forms of modelled ornament in Grecian 
architecture were also coloured ; but if they were as strongly 
coloured as shown in the restorations of them in Mr. Penrose’s 
beautiful work on the Parthenon, it may be questioned whether 
the colour would not have interfered with and weakened the 
delicate effect of the modelling. 
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which is not ornamental work at all; it is a kind of 
still-life picture of the materials for a feast, painted 
as realistically as the artist could paint it—such a 
picture as an Egyptian Lance might have produced ; 
and this branch rises above the table as the crowning 
object of the picture. This stiff and flat treatment 
was evidently, therefore, the Egyptian artist’s notion 
of flower-painting, and not by any means necessarily 
connected with a conscious attempt to conventionalise 
nature for ornamental purposes, The ivory carving 
from the British Museum (fig. 6) leads to the same 
conclusion. We see here the completely symmetrical 
flat arrangement of lotus flowers projecting from a 
vessel in which their stalks are plunged ; but the details 
are too realistic to allow us to regard this as other than 
a representation in bas-relief of a bunch of flowers in a 
jar, not an ornamental treatment of the flowers. 

There are occasional but rare examples of freer 
and more naturalistic treatment of foliage forms in 
Egyptian work ; there is one example in the British 
Museum of a mummy-case (badly placed for inspection 
or sketching) which appears to be covered over a con- 
siderable part of its surface with foliage ornament, 
having nearly the freedom of mediaeval work. But 
the general type is certainly that which, whether in- 
tended so or not, is now regarded, from our point of 
view, as conventionalised foliage. Some of the diaper 
forms constructed out of, or at least based on, natural 
suggestions, are very effective and ingenious, and 
represent the best qualities of surface ornament. In 
regard to the undoubtedly conventionalised style of 
the lotus capital in Egyptian architecture, the form of 
which is now so well known, it may be said that here 
another element comes in—that of the nature of the 
material. Nothing but a very flat, straight-lined treat- 
ment of floral forms could be possible in such a 
material as granite, without labour enormously dis- 
proportionate to the result. 

One curious feature in our subject, which will 
meet us at various times, is illustrated in the orna- 
ment fig. 2, roughly sketched on a mummy-case 
(British Museum) ; viz., the appearance in one style 
of forms which seems like the suggestions of forms 
that are usually characteristic of styles and times 
widely distant. Here we might say that we have, 
in one fragment of ornament, the suggestion of the 
Greek square fret (in a form in which it frequently 
occurs in Egyptian work) of the Roman patera, and, 
above that, a square kind of leaf-form which is dis- 
tinctly Gothic in character. It is certainly a very 
curious feature in the history of ornament to see 
forms thus appearing incidentally at one period, and 
disappearing again, which at a long-distant time were 
to have their day of fashion and constant repetition 
as prevalent features of another style. 

Turning to Greek types of ornament, and before 
we come to the complete and refined forms of the 


-expression of their actual construction. 


highest period, we may derive some interest from 
the characteristics of archaic forms of Greek orna- 
ment, of which a great number are illustrated in 
the first Greek vase-room at the British Museum. 
A few typical specimens of these are given (fig. 8 
to 14). We have here some specimens of what may 
be called the beginnings of ornament, in the ruder 
and half-civilised age of a nation which was after- 
wards destined to ‘climb the top of art.’ We find 
some of them a method of ornament such as is con- 
stantly employed by barbarous nations in thé present 
day ; ornament derived simply from the intersection 
of lines drawn in directions in which they cross and 
intercept one another. Fig. 8 shows this source of 
ornament in straight lines, fig. 9 in curves. In fig. 12 
we see the principle of alternation carried out in 
the contrast between a square ornament (in this case 
also not unlike some Gothic forms) and the running 
ornament produced by an early and rather unusual 
form of the square fret or key pattern ; the two being 
separated by vertical bars. The contrast of surface 
produced by the varied direction of the shading 
lines (which are copied from the original) must 
not be overlooked. While noticing the square fret 
pattern, the best forms of which are too well known 
to need illustration here, one cannot avoid remarking 
upon the extraordinary vitality of this form of orna- 
ment, which, simple as it appears (except in a few 
of its more elaborated forms), seems to have had 
the power to charm almost ever since its invention, 
and is at this moment of every-day recurrence among 
ourselves. The prevalence of this ornament, in one 
form or another, may be traced, too, through many 
different groups. The same class of effect abounds 
in Celtic work; the well-known Japanese ‘key- 
pattern’ is the same thing in a modified form, and 
in fig. 7 is shown almost precisely the same form of 
ornament, only in a duplex arrangement, from a piece 
of old Peruvian cloth (British Museum). The secret 
of its success seems to lie in the fact that it fills up a 
longitudinal space in so well-balanced and satisfactory 
a manner, while at the same time presenting (especially 
in its more elaborated forms) that degree of intricacy 
which gives the eye a little problem to follow out and 
take interest in. In this respect it is a type of one 
principle of producing ornamental effect, already 
touched upon in our last paper—that of intercepting 
and breaking-up simple forms so as to evade the 
The Greek 
fret is based merely on the placing of squares of 
decreasing size one within another; but by inter- 
cepting the lines and joining a larger square with 
a smaller one, &c., a continuous movement and an 
appearance of design or contrivance are imparted 
which render it interesting to the eye. Fig. 11 isa 
very curious and interesting specimen, as it shows 
the combination of several different elements of 
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ornament in a rather incongruous mixture ; showing 
in one group lines, and squares, and ornament re- 
motely derived from nature. The principal feature in 
this at once reminds us of Egyptian design; but 
the wide prevalence of this type of leaf may be 
inferred on comparing this with a fragment of 
ceiling-decoration from an Assyrian palace (fig. 3, 
British Museum), where almost exactly the same 
form of dark-edged leaf will be seen. Fig. 13 
also combines the lines and squares with a form 
obviously derived from leafage, and more distinctly 
Greek in character. Fig. 14 is probably one of 
later date; it shows already the capacity of the 
Greeks for preserving the highest qualities of natural 
growth while conventionalising them for ornament, 
retaining in the upper longitudinal spray the inci- 
dent of the sprouting of the leaves at alternate 
points on either side of the stalk, yet keeping the 
whole sufficiently conventionalised to pass as good 
ornament. Fig. 10 is probably, from its style of exe- 
cution, earlier in date, and is a rather exceptional 
illustration of free-hand decoration based on natural 
forms, in archaic work of this class. 

Of the beautiful combination of freedom of line and 
curve with a conventional adaptation from natural 
hints, which Greek ornament showed in its more finished 
stages, there are numbers of examples in painted vase 
ornaments, from which fig. 17 is selected as a typical 
specimen. In almost all these the disposition of the 
ornament in reference to the shape of the vase is 
logically carried out ; there is an ornament to define 
the neck, another to define the base, and the surface 
of the bowl is treated as a field for the play of super- 
ficial ornament. In the present instance there is one 
weak point, for the artist has omitted any reference 
in his ornamental design to the insertion of the 
handle, which is a marked point in the construction 
of the vase, and should have been emphasised in some 
such manner as that suggested in fig. 16, where it is 
made the starting or generating point of the surface 
ornament.* The part of the handle to be grasped is 
rightly left bare ; delicate ornament should never be 
placed on parts with which work is to be done. The 
examples, figs. 15 and 20, illustrate older specimens of 
vase decoration, the first from an Egyptian wall- 
painting, the latter from the Cesnola Collection 
(Cyprus): in the former it will be observed how 
definitely the ornament is used to distinguish the 
neck from the body of the bottle. ‘Figs. 18 and 19 
represent another of those curious coincidences which 
meet us in the study of ornamental work. The first 
is a Greek vase (rather earlier in date than the best 
period), the second is to be found in an adjoining 
room in the British Museum, among objects from the 





* In the fragment from an archaic vase, fig. 11, it will be 
seen that the handle of the vase is strongly emphasised in the 
ornamentation. 


Pelew Islands. The latter, it will be seen, appears 
almost like an intentional travesty of the former ; the 
same class of ornament above and below, and the 
frieze of warriors between. The Pelew Island work 
is not, however, painted, but is a rudely executed 
inlay on a dark ground. 

It is not necessary to show here the well-known 
forms of the Greek and Roman capitals, imitations of 
which are in the streets of every modern town ; but 
a word may be said as to the peculiar beauty and 
fitness of the adaptation of the acanthus leaf in the 
classic capital,a form which has gone all over the 
world. Fig. 21 gives sketches of the two varieties of 
the natural leaf, acanthus spinosus and acanthus mollis, 
and fig. 25 the treatment of the first by the Greeks, 
and of the latter by the Romans. This is, perhaps, 
the most masterly example of conventionalism that 
has ever been seen in ornamental art. All the 
accidents of the natural leaf are eliminated ; all its 
essentials, its deeply serrated edge and well-marked 
ribs, are seized on and translated into the language 
of the marble carver: for this work is essentially 
marble ornament; it is too fine for stone, which 
requires rounder masses and less delicate surface 
work; and if compared with the Egyptian leaf of 
the granite capital, it will be seen how completely 
the flatness of the Egyptian leaf, and the higher 
relief and delicate surface modelling of the Greek 
one, are the characteristic expressions of granite and 
marble respectively. Fig. 22, from a circular capital 
among the objects from Priene in the British Museum, 
shows the still more highly conventionalised type of 
Greek ornament in which there is but a distant 
reference to nature, as the parent of the idea of 
growth from a central stem, but in which the whole 
arrangement is artificial and symmetrical; and we 
might almost have doubted whether this so-called 
‘honey-suckle’ form did even distantly refer to natural 
forms, but for the way in which we find it combined 
with forms obviously conventionalised from nature, 
as in the square capital from Priene, fig. 23 (British 
Museum’, where also we see in parts a near approach 
to natural growth (in the stalk and bud), though this 
is quite subsidiary to the leading lines of the conven- 
tional design. This capital is a good example of the 
peculiar union of gracefulness and freedom, even 
playfulness of design, with the most clean and sym- 
metrical draughtmanship, if one may so call it in 
speaking of carved work, which characterises some of 
the best Greek ornament.* Fig. 24 is a small archaic 
capital, from an Etruscan terra-cotta sarcophagus, 
which is added here because it shows, in the rough, 





* The design in this example is symmetrical, both sides being 
exactly alike ; but it is not uncommon in Greek ornament to find 
the leading features absolutely bi-symmetrical, and some of the 
smaller features playfully varied on opposite sides of the centre. 
See some capitals engraved in Cockerell’s ‘ gina and Bassz.’ 
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both the form of the Greek square capital, with its scroll 
at the angle, and the idea of the honey-suckle ornament, 
so that it is a detail of considerable historical interest. 

This purity of line in Greek ornament is well 
exemplified in the beautiful bit of scroll-work (fig. 28) 
which forms part of Mr. Wood’s spoils from Ephesus. 
Nothing can exceed the truth and finish of the 
curves, and the delicate modelling of the leaves, in 
this fragment; and if we bear in mind that such 
work as this was carried out with equal finish all 
round a great building, and in this case probably 
at so great a height from the ground that rougher 
work might well have been passed off on the eye 
of the spectator, we must form a high idea indeed 
of the delicacy and conscientious finish of Greek 
carved ornament. Another point illustrated in this 
class of Greek work is the true construction of the 
scroll lines, in which all the curves are tangents at 
the point at which they break off from one another. 
It is no doubt an exaggeration to say, as Owen 
Jones says (‘Grammar of Ornament’), that a// such 
curve-departures in nature are tangential ; but there 
is no question that only tangential curves are satis- 
factory to the eye and the judgment in artificially 
designed ornament, as will be easily seen from 
fig. 29, where in A the curves are tangents at their 
junction, in B they are not so, and consequently 
appear as if their development were accidental rather 
than designed. The value of the clean true lines of 
Greek scroll-work is the better appreciated when 
we compare it with the most typical form of Roman 
work of the same class (fig. 33). In the Greek work 
we see that the conventional foliage is not allowed 
to overlay and obscure the leading lines of the 
design, but only to decorate and enrich them; in 
the Roman specimen they are enwrapped by heavy 
artificial foliage, so that not a single pure curve is 
traceable in the design, which, though exhibiting a 
certain richness of effect, has neither the freedom of 
nature nor the severe beauty of art. This is what the 
ornamental art of the Romans, in its special develop- 
ment, came to ; it suggests the taste of vulgar people, 
who value elaboration of surface and great show of 
richness rather than purity of form in design. They 
introduced the vulgarity, also, of the use of artificial 
objects as ornament, such as the cornucopia (fig. 30), 
producing forced and illogical combinations of forms ; 
very different from the spirit in which the Greeks, if 
they took a hint from an artificial object, as they no 
doubt did in the ‘ bead-and-reel’ ornament (fig. 31),* 
refined it into a mere abstract expression of contrast 
and repetition, of sparkle of light and shadow. That 
the Romans at first copied the pure Greek style is 





* C, in the same figure, represents a Pelew Island necklace, 
formed of berries and small shells. There can scarcely be a doubt 
that this represents the kind of object which gave the hint for the 
‘bead-and-reel’ ornament, and illustrates the innate feeling for 
alternation and repetition of forms, even in uncultivated societies. 
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evident from such specimens as fig. 26 (a fragment 
of Roman terra-cotta); and fig. 32, though essen- 
tially Roman, is much better and more true in line 
than fig. 33, and is the type on which much of the 
best Renaissance ornament was based afterwards. 
Roman mosaics are curiously varied in taste. The 
border, fig. 27, recails some of the Greek vase border- 
ornaments. Some specimens of Roman mosaics are 
as fine in taste as anything well could be, but there 
seems to have been little guiding principle. We finda 
mixture of realistic and conventional foliage (fig. 34), 
or we find a perfectly flat and suitable geometric 
design with a border showing imitation relief in the 
worst taste (fig. 35): a blunder which would have 
been impossible to the severe logic of a Greek artist. 

.Classic ornament, both Greek and Roman, abounds 
in forms of small repetition ornament, many of which 
are of great interest as examples of abstract ornament, 
and of the power and importance of symmetrical 
repetition in elevating very simple elements into 
effective ornament. We must pass over these, 
hewever (their leading types are familiar to most 
people), and close with a word on the characteristics 
of Byzantine ornament as the connecting link be- 
tween the classic and the mediaeval types. In this 
respect the carved ornament (especially) of Byzantine 
work has remarkable historical interest. In the capital, 
fig. 38, for example (from a cast presented by Mr. 
Ruskin to the Architectural Museum at Westminster), 
we actually see combined in one design the Greek 
pointed acanthus, the Roman cornucopia form, and 
the naturalistic and symbolical vine-leaf of mediaeval 
sculpture. In the border from an ivory carving, fig. 39 
(12th or 13th century), we see the classic bead and reel, 
and a form evidently derived from the ‘egg-and-tongue’ 
ornament, combined with a continuous scroll-border 
of distinctly mediaeval type. In the specimen from 
another ivory, fig. 37 (both from the South Kensington 
Museum), a very close adherence to the. Roman style 
of artificial scroll-foliage is combined with a border in 
mediaeval taste. The Romanesque capital from the 
crypt of York Minster, fig. 36 (12th century), exhibits 
a form of ornament which is evidently a reminiscence 
of the Greek ‘ honeysuckle’ ornament, only without 
the beautifully graduated curves of the Greek artist. 
The similarity of this with the Etruscan form in fig. 
24 is striking; they seem to represent the birth and 
death of the honey-suckle ornament. The fragment 
of carving from the choir-screen at St. Michael’s, 
Hildesheim, fig. 40 (12th century), shows the peculiar 
style of serration of the classic acanthus, and the bend 
over of the central leaf at its apex, still creeping in 
among carving which in general form and execution 
is mediaeval, bearing testimony to the vitality of 
this growth of Grecian culture, even before the Re- 
naissance artists re-planted and re-cultivated it. 

H. H. STATHAM. 
M 
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ART CHRONICLE. 


MR. BLOMFIELD is associated with Mr. Arthur Street in the 
work of carrying out the designs of the late Mr. Street at the 
Courts of Justice. 


To Mr. Pearson, R.A., is entrusted the design of Dean 
Stanley’s tomb at Westminster. The recumbent statue will be 
executed by Mr. Boehm, A.R.A. 


Mr. OULESS, the portrait-painter, and Mr. Briton Riviére, 
the artist-dramatist of animal life, are raised to the rank of full 
Academicians. 


THE water-colour drawings at the Grosvenor Gallery lose 
their due importance under the overwhelming interest of the 
Watts collection, but many deserve record ; notably, Mr. North’s 
Combe Paradise, Somerset, a study of late autumn trees under 
ruddy, golden light ; Mr. Poynter’s sketches at Cagri; and Mr. 
Spencer Stanhope’s landscapes with figures, like bits of back- 
ground from an Italian ‘old master.’ 


The date of the next Exhibition of the Society of Painter 
Etchers having been unavoidably altered, all works must be 
deposited with Messrs. Hogarth on or before the 28th of 
February. 


M. Proust, the Minister of Fine Arts in France, in a 
recent letter to the President, pointed out that the insuffi- 
cient development of the national industrial arts was due, partly 
to inadequate instruction, partly to the increase of machine 
work over hand labour, partly to the altered position of work- 
men caused by trades-union societies. At the same time the 
Minister announced his intention of laying before the Assembly 
bills for the amalgamation of all art-schools, down to primary 
classes, in which he should recommend for the future obligatory 
teaching of the elementary principles of design. ‘The formation, 
meanwhile, was advised of a Commission to inquire and report 


upon the whole subject. It is evident that the investigations by - 


the French gentlemen who were in London of late, appointed 
to examine into the English system of Government Schools of 
Design, have been fruitful of results. 


AN exhibition of the works of M. Meissonier will be opened 
at Paris inthe month of May. The artist has declared to the 
Minister of Fine Arts his intention of bequeathing to the Louvre 
Museum his celebrated pictures, Graveur a [ Eau-Forte and 
Cavalier @ sa Fenétre. 


The cedars of Lebanon are to be protected against destruc- 
tion through the carelessness which has brought many an 
historic tree to its end. The Governor of the mountain, his 
Excellency Rustem Pasha, has enclosed the cedars within a 
wall, and forbids the erection of huts inside the boundary, or 
the use of fire for the cooking apparatus of tourists or other 


purpose. 


THE Institute of Science and Art in Milan offers a prize of 
200/. for tlie best Life of Leonardo da Vinci. Four years are 
allowed to competitors for preparation, and the book may be 
written in Latin, French, Italian, English, or German. 


AT last there seems a chance that the remaining relics of 
Arab art may be preserved from destruction. The Khedive has 
issued a decree appointing a commission of gentlemen to whom 
will be entrusted the preservation of monuments of Arab art. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs, various other officials, in- 
cluding two astronomers, a German and a French architect, 
MM. Franz and Baudry, and Mr. G. T. Rogers, formerly 
English Consul in Cairo, are included in the Commission, acting 


under the presidency of Zeky Pasha, Minister of Works. The 
office of this body is to make an inventory of Arab monu- 
ments, historic and artistic ; to keep the same in repair, instruct- 
ing the Minister of Works as to best mode of preservation, 
overseeing plans and superintending their execution ; to advise 
as to objects: that should be transferred to national museums, 
and to see that records of all repairs effected should be kept in 
the archives. The English advocates for the preservation of 
beautiful things fast going to destruction in Cairo before 
‘modern improvements’ must rejoice over this saving grace on 
the part of the Khedive, even at the eleventh hour. 


AT the sale of the Duke of Hamilton’s (Beckford) library in 
June will come into the market the precious illuminated folio 
MS. of Dante’s ‘ Divina Commedia,’ illustrated with outline 
designs by the hand of Sandro Botticelli and other artists of 
the Quattrocento. 


THE Exhibition of Old Masters and Deceased British 
Artists at the Royal Academy has not this year any dis- 
tinctive feature. The Gallery IV., usually set apart to early 
schools, contains a small panel, the Adoration of the Shepherds, 
attributed to Mantegna, very fine in colour, and full in compo- 
sition. The owner is Mr. Boughton Knight. A pendant is 
the companion subject, the Adoration of the Magi, a good 
example of Roger van der Weyden, lent by.Mr. Lewis Fry, M.P. 
A circular composition, very varied in colour, the Virgin and 
Child, and St. John, is assigned to Botticelli; it has the dry 
brilliance of a transferred fresco, but is on panel; Mr. James 
Young is the contributor. A pretty casone panel, also credited 
to Botticelli, giving the episodes of A/alanta’s Race, is lent by 
Mr. J. S. Budgett. The Président contributes to this room some 
early Siennese panels, and two Venetian pictures, 4 Charity, by 
Schiavone, and a decorative group of Hephaestus and Thetis, 
by Paris Bordone. An interesting picture of high quality (the 
flesh treatment reminding one of Francia) is a portrait of 
Cardinal da Bibbiena sitting at a writing-desk, a landscape 
and figure of St. Jerome with his lion seen through a window ; 
the owner, Mr. Boughton Knight, enters the picture as ‘ascribed 
to Raphael ;’ the authority for the title is not given. Another 


’ portrait-picture assigned to Raphael, with more appearance of 


likelihood, is the Duke of Grafton’s panel, Ferry Carondelet 
and his Secretary, an attendant standing behind. The two first 
words of an inscription, said to have been Carondelet’s motto, 
can be read on the background. The figures are placed about a 
table set in a covered colonnade ; the Canon appears to dictate 
the answer to a letter he holds in his hand. Other pictures in 
Room IV. are, an elaborate and curious Adoration of the Magi, 
by Quentin Matsys, lent by Mr. H. R. Hughes ; a lovely little 
Virgin and St. Joseph in adoration, by Lorenzo Costa, from 
Mr. Leyland’s collection ; an historically valuable picture, lent 
by the National Gallery of Ireland, of the Piazza Navona, 
Rome, in 1731, by G. P. Panini, with portraits of the first 
Pretender and his sons in the foreground. In the Central 
Gallery the Venetian school is represented by the Earl of 
Normanton’s group, by Titian, of Venus and Adonis, replica 
of the subject in the National Gallery; by a Lady of the 
Malipieri Family and her Son, called by Giorgione, but 
more like Paris Bordone, lent by Mr. Knight ; a fine portrait 
of a Lady playing with her Child, by Veronese, lent by 
Mr. Woolner; a Portrait of a Gentleman, by Tintoret, lent 
by the National Gallery of Ireland; a serious Portrait of a 
Man in a black cloak, ascribed to Pordinone ; also must-be in- 
cluded the much-repainted Holy Family, entered to Palma, from 
Lord Penrhyn. Mrs. Morrison, of Basildon, sends the disputed 
half-length nude figure of a Female crowned with Flowers, by 
L. da Vinci, which was in the Baring Collection; also the 
Triumph of Pan, one of the three pictures painted by 
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N. Poussin for the Duc de Montmorenci. The Earl of 
Portarlington sends a fine Claude—the Pilgrimage of St. 
Paula, and Mr. Buckley the more alluring Landscape, with 
Figures. A noble Portrait of a Man, clad in black, by Alonso 
Cano, comes from Lord Penrhyn; and from the Duke of 
Marlborough the fine bust-portrait called La Fornarina as St. 
Dorothy, by Sebastian del Piombo. A characteristic example 
of Vandyck is the group of the young Lords John and Bernard 
Stuart, aristocratic and dandified, lent by the Earl of Darnley. 
In Gallery II. is gathered a fine collection of the Dutch 
school, the supply of which from private English collections 
proves almost inexhaustible. By Rembrandt is the miscalled 
Painters Daughter, in white-furred robe, a tremendous 
piece of impasto, lent by Mrs. Morrison; also a Holy Family, 
interior, with candle-light effect, lent by Mr. Boughton Knight. 
The Earl of Caledon sends an admirable Portrait of a Man, in 
black dress and ruff, bareheaded, by Mierevelt. Mr. Lewis 
Fry’s little Albert Cuyp, called the Princess of Orange (?) with 
a Goat, is a gem of delicious atmospheric effect about a quaint 
little girl-figure. Her Majesty the Queen lends a Teniers’ 
Kermesse, from Buckingham Palace, and other good examples 
are here, as also of Maas, Ostade, and the chief painters of this 
school. Sir George Phillips sends a quiet, little landscape, with 
perspective of stream and roadway running side by side, some 
cottages and cattle, and two men walking, under a pale, soft 
sky; signed and dated, P. Potter, F. 1646; a picture of 
unusual sentiment from this artist. But the crown of the 
room is the Young Lion, life-size, by Rubens, lent by the 
Earl of Normanton, than in which no more splendid painting, 
or more vigorous, intelligent draughtsmanship, could be 
found. The vitality of strength and wild frolic in the limbs 
of the beautiful creature, rolling on the ground, is absolutely 
amazing. 

The English school comes out famously in this Exhibition. 
Reynolds is seen under all aspects in twenty-four pictures,— 
heroic in the Death of Dido, \ent by Her Majesty ; as a designer 
in the figures for windows at New College, Oxford, Charity and 
Fortitude, \ent by the Earl of Normanton ; in most characteristic 
mood in the family group of Lady Smith and her Children, \ent 
by Mr. Stirling Crawfurd ; the lovely Piping Boy, from Sir G. 
Phillips ; a group of the Duchess of Marlborough and daughter, 
lent by the present Duke ; and Portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Stan- 
hope, \ent by the Earl of Normanton. By the master of the 
modern English school, William Hogarth, there are five pic- 
tures, notably the large domestic group of four children of the 
Graham Family, at play in a room, from the last-named owner. 
Of thirteen Romneys may be noted the small, full-length of 
Lady Hamilton, with a shepherd’s pipe, reclining under a tree, 
lent by Canon Phillpotts ; and Lady Morris and Child, from 
General C. Morris. Fifteen examples, including four land- 
scapes, represent Gainsborough, including the masterly sketch 
of his daughter, Mrs. Fischer, playing a guitar, lent by R. Loder, 
M.P. Another sketch of a Boy’s Head, from Mr. F. W. Newton ; 
and the full-length, well-considered figure of A. Moysey, Esq., 
walking in a landscape, lent by Mr. H. G. Moysey. Stothard, 
Harlow, Phillips, and Hilton, are represented, and Mr. John 
Graham sends the Schoo/, by Wilkie, painted 1841. R. Wilson, 
Callcott, Constable, Cotman, Collins, and Turner, stand to the 
front for English landscape. From Mrs. Morrison comes the 
luminous and most beautiful Pofes Villa (at Twickenham), of 
Turner; also the large, long, classic landscape, Autumnal 
Morning. Mr. Boughton Knight sends the curious interior 
of a laboratory with figures, called the Unpaid Bill, painted 
1808 ; and Sir A. A. Hood, the Sea Coast, Hastings, signed and 
dated 1810. Mrs. Morrison contributes Constable’s Zhe Lock, 
painted in 1825 ; and two versions of Gillingham Mili are lent 
by Miss Constable and Mr. Lewis Fry, M.P. 


THE Winter Exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery gives this 
season an almost complete exposition of the artistic career of 
our distinguished Academician, Mr. G. F. Watts. The Director 
of the Gallery announces that this is the first of a series of 
winter exhibitions to be thus devoted to the sole works of one 


contemporary painter. The two large rooms and the walls of 
the staircase are now hung with the pictures and designs of 
Mr. Watts. In the centre of the west gallery is placed his 
sculptured bust of Clytie, lent by Lord Mount Temple. The 
varied range of subject covered by Mr. Watts, and the amount 
of work he has accomplished, can be estimated by this exhibition 
of 204 pictures, which include his chief symbolic designs, a 
few didactic works, a large collection of portraits of men distin- 
guished by intellect, social or artistic position, and of beautiful 
women ; imaginative subjects and sketch studies for pictures, 
and a few landscapes. The exhibition has been arranged with 
a view to the best advantage of the pictures displayed, and not 
to chronological sequence, and is perfectly successful in the first 
object, albeit for purposes of study the chronologic. arrange- 
ment might have been preferable. The dates given in the 
Catalogue are generally those of the Academy Exhibition in 
which a picture has appeared. Further difficulty in the way of 
accurate sequence arises from the artist’s practice of not signing 
and dating his works, and also, as regards those in his own 
possession, his habit of retouching from time to time. But a 
certain broad grouping into periods is sufficiently easy from the 
intrinsic evidence of the pictures themselves. 

Among earliest work here is a group of studies, large and 
small, for a picture of Peasants of the Roman Campagna. The 
life-size study of a Bu/?s Head, used in this picture, bears the 
date 1843. An interesting set of portraits from the years 1848 
to 1856 is lent by Lady Holland, and comprises the heads of 
Prince Jérime Buonaparte, Princess Lieven, M. Thiers, and a 
carefully modelled profile portrait of 17. Guizot, seated, firmly 
pronounced in character, dated in the Catalogue 1848. On the 
staircase is hung the competitive design for decoration of West- 
minster Palace, King Alfred inciting the Saxons, \ent by the 
Commissioners of Works. The early date, 1849, stands also 
against the large allegorical composition called Life's ///usions. 
Formal design, varied colour, and careful handling, distinguish 
the portrait pictures of some twenty years back. Of more recent 
time the artist has attained to an extraordinary degree in his 
portraits of men, the expression of intellectual power, and the 
rendering of individual character in its highest aspect ; and in 
abeyance on this a certain quality of tone obtained through a 
variety of technical modes more or less successful. His studies 
of women have shown a tendency, while seeking to bring out 
typical beauty, also to use the subject for experiment in colour 
schemes. The remarkable series of portraits which Mr. Watts 
has occasionally expressed his intention of bequeathing to the 
nation, are mostly included in this Exhibition. From the col- 
lection generally, we may select for record and group according 
to subject the following, all from little Holland House Gallery, 
except where otherwise assigned :—A/d/fred Tennyson, Poet 
Laureate; William Morris; Algernon Swinburne; Rolert 
Browning; Sir Henry Taylor (1852); also the portrait of 
Mr. Tennyson, \ent by Earl Somers, all poets; Sir Frederick 
Leighton, P.R.A. (1881), in LL.D. robes; Philip Calderon, 
R.A. (1872) ; Mr. Watts own portrait (1864), lent by W. Bow- 
man, Esq.; £. Burne Jones (1870), lent by Mrs. Burne 
Jones ; Herr Joachim (1867), playing on a violin, a Lamplight 
Study; these form a group of artists. Again, Dr. Martineau 
(1874), lent by Manchester New College ; Canon Liddell, Dean 
of Christ Church, lent by Mrs. Liddell; the late Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, Dean of Westminster, half-length seated, lent by 
Oxford University ; and the Bishop of Ripon (1878), lent by the 
Bishop of Ripon. From another group, the late Zhomas 
Carlyle, the late John Stuart Mill(1874), almost the only portrait 
for which Mr. Mill gave sittings; Matthew Arnold (1881) ; 
W. E. Lecky (1878); Leslie Stephen, \ent by Mrs. L. Stephen. 
Again may be placed together a company to whom Mr. Watts 
has given of his finest insight and graphic power: the late 
Lord Lyndhurst; Lord Stratheden and Campbell, late Lord 
Chancellor, \ent by Lord Stratheden and Campbell; the late 
Sir Alexander Cockburn, Lord Chief Justice (1875), lent by 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge; the late Russell Gurney, Q.C., 
Recorder, \ent by Mrs. Gurney ; the late Lord Wensleydale, lent 
by Geo. Howard, Esq., M.P.; Horace Davey, Q.C., M.P., lent 
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by Mrs. Davey. Again, take the studies of W. Bowman, F.R.S. 
(1865), the distinguished oculist, lent by Mr. Bowman ; and of 
William Spottiswoode, President of the Royal Society (1873), 
lent by Mrs. Spottiswoode. The head of the late Viscount 
Stratford de Redcliffe, K.G., gives the highest type of the 
diplomatist, and, though unfinished, is undoubtedly one of the 
finest studies Mr. Watts ever executed. 

Further may be especially noted the grave, dignified head of 
Prince de Joinville, and the high-bred, sensitive type rendered 
in that of the late Marguis of Lothian (lent by the Marchioness 
of Lothian), and the powerful head of the late Lord Lawrence 
(1867). A group of statesmen are recorded in the portraits of 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., Viscount Sherbrooke, 
the Duke of Argyll, studies very unequal in art merit; also 
the’ portrait (1873) of Sir Charles W. Dilke. Among the 
pictures of ladies we would select the Lady Garvagh, a profile 
bust portrait very tender in flesh tints and bloomy lilac dress ; 
the half-length, Lady Lindsay of Balcarres, playing the violin 
(1877) ; Miss Dorothy Tennant, a study of great charm and 
loveliness (1877) ; and Mrs. Hichens. Much attention has been 
naturally drawn to the half-length, large picture of Mrs. William 
Russell, attired in a fantastic costume, like a mediaeval royal 
saint, rich in full blue and gold colour, adornment of jewels, and 
a singular flame-like feather head-dress ; the figure is placed 
formally against an architectural background of a niche, a dark 
band across which suggests the arms of across. A bold treat- 
ment of full sapphire blue and orange contrasts, combined with 
fresh flesh tints, is struck out in the picture of a Lady playing 
the Piano (1860). The portraits of children by Mr. Watts have 
a naiveté and lovely character that make them irresistible, and 
it is to be noted that he often uses glad and varied colour when 
painting children, together with a more playful touch. The 
child crouching in a big chair, called Blanche (1875), the little 
Lucy placed in blue grey pinafore and olive frock against a 
background of autumn leaves underlaid with gold ; the delightful 
sketch of a little girl, half-length, clasping her hands behind her 
back, called A Child’s Portrait, and Dorothy, are good examples 
of Mr. Watts’ happy success with children. The important 
allegorical designs of the painter have from time to time been 
noticed in the PORTFOLIO. The most deeply expressive in 
feeling and the most complete as a picture, Love and Death 
at the ‘threshold of the House of Life,’ is here, from little 
Holland House Gallery : also the finest of the symbolic figures 
from the legends of the Holy Graal, Sir Galahad leading his 
horse, noble in colour, design, and workmanship ; the picture is 
Jent by Eustace Smith, Esq., M.P., the small study for it by 
Louis Huth, Esq. The beautiful group, Paolo and Francesca, 
from the ‘ Purgatorio,’ has been mellowed in tone by the painter 
with great advantage ; also the Orpheus and Eurydice appears 
to have been retouched since last hung in the Grosvenor Gallery. 
The recent and most beautiful study of a girl in armour, pressing 
hersword-hilt to her breast and appealing with tearful eyes, Watch- 
man, whai of the Night ? (1880) balances the bust-like W7fe of 
Pygmalion (1869). At either end of the large room hang study 
pictures at the two extremes of Mr. Watts’ range of subject : on 
the one hand, the poetic, unfinished design for Zhe Angel of 
Death, enthroned as sovereign power (the small study in full 
colour is lent by Mr. Rickards); on the other hand, an enormous 
picture, coarsely painted, of two grey brewers’ horses and a burly 
drayman in his scarlet fez cap, enjoying Zhe Midday Rest. The 
painter’s peculiar treatment of the nude is shown in the flying 
figure caught by the hair in a wood, the Fata Morgana, here 
symbolic of Opportunity, also in the Daphne, the Three God- 
desses, &c. Two colossal undraped figures, Satan, with averted 
face, from the vision of Job, and AHyferton, gazing upward, give 
the impression of excerpts from large designs for decorative 
schemes in the style of Correggio at Parma. A group of subjects 
from Bible themes includes the single figure of Esau (1865), The 
Meeting of Esau and Jacob, and the significant figure of The 
Prodigal Son (1873), also many remarkable studies of subjects 
from. the Apocalyptic vision. 


Among directly decorative pieces is the large design 7ime 
and Oblivion, in which the onward marching figure of youthful 
Time, and the form of Oblivion as a female sinking downward, 
overshadowed by the encircling folds of her mantle, are set 
against a deep blue, star-studded heaven, and the great golden 
disc of the sun. 

The masterly landscape vision of the azure-tinted Carrara 
Mountains, as seen from Pisa, has been finished in the fore- 
ground of stone and vine-branch since last seen in public. 
Several studies of foliage and quiet water, deep-toned, general- 
ised in manner and poetic in sentiment, reveal Mr. Watts’ 
artistic attitude in the matter of landscape painting. Certain 
pictures, low and dusky in tone as melancholy in theme, under 
the titles, the Sempstress, Under a Dry Arch, the Irish Famine, 
Found Drowned, set the painter’s mark on social blots of his 
time. This collection, to conclude, though not wholly complete, 
summarises in a remarkabie manner the workings of an artist’s 
mind, his loyal persistence in the pursuit of noble ends, his 
creative and executive energies, ever aspiring in endeavour even 
when imperfect in result. 


Mr. F. G. HEATH’S new volume, called ‘Autumn Leaves’ 
(Sampson Low & Co.), contains two parts : the first, a descrip- 
tion of scenery in the New Forest as seen during an autumn 
ramble ; the second, a more detailed account of various forest 
trees, and of the autumn colours of their foliage. There are 
twelve chromo-lithographs of autumn leaves, very fairly executed 
at one of the numerous German printing-offices which annually 
draw a considerable revenue from England, somewhat to the 
discredit of our own countrymen’s enterprise and skill. The 





other illustrations are small woodcuts, by Mr. J. D. Cooper, 
from drawings by Mr. Short, a young artist whom Mr. Heath 
now first introduces to the public. 


Mr. A. F. GRACE’s ‘Course of Lessons in Landscape Painting 
in Oils’ (Cassell & Co.) contains a good deal of useful informa- 
tion for beginners, not only on such technical matters as the 
preparation of canvasses and the choice of colours, but on form, 
tone, composition, colour, light and shade, &c. There are 
chapters also on the choice of subject and the cultivation of 
memory; and Mr. Grace very sensibly insists on the know- 
ledge of form that may be acquired by a little practice in the 
art of modelling. In the study of animals, for instance, he 
strongly recommends his readers to use a rough model made 
in cork and thinly covered with wax. With this fixed on a light 
stand, a few modelling tools, and a lump of wax, the student 
can follow an animal as it moves about the field and work away 
when he gets a chance ; learning more of form in a week than 
he would gain in a month from ordinary sketching on paper. 
The volume is illustrated with nine chromo-lithographs and 
numerous woodcuts. It is not possible to reproduce in colour 
the works of artists like Turner, Constable, and Walker in 
such a manner as to be of much help to students ; though the 
reproductions may add to the popularity of the volume. Many 
of the woodcuts are excellent. 




















PAINTED BY H. VON ANGELI. 


ORKS which appear in a periodical of this 
kind may be divided into two classes, 


those which are the result of commissions given 
to the artists and those which come by chance as 
offers from artists who do not regularly contribute. 
The latter class is not very numerous, for although 
many plates are offered to us, it does not very often 
happen that they are exactly suitable ; but now and 
then it is our good fortune to receive a work quite as 
much to our taste as if it had been specially executed 
for us, and this is the case in the present instance. 
Notwithstanding the large production of etchings 
from pictures in the present day, there are few plates 
which more fully combine the ease of good etching 
with a sufficient representation of the tone and 
texture which belong to painting. Both drawing and 
biting seem to have been done quite without effort, 





A LADY IN MEDIAEVAL COSTUME. 


ETCHED BY LUDWIG OTTO. 


and yet they go as far in the imitation of painting as 
any reasonable critic would feel to be either necessary 
or desirable. 

The original picture, which is one of the artist’s 
latest productions, is a study the size of life, on wood, 
and seems to have been painted rapidly. The dress 
and hat are of dark greenish colour, the hair lightish 
brown, the eyes brown. Two or three months ago Mr. 
Otto happened to be at Vienna, when he met with 
the painting at a dealer’s and had it sent to Unger’s 
studio, where the plate was executed. Mr. Otto has 
been travelling during seven years for the German 
Academy of Sciences, which has its chief stations at 
Berlin, Rome, and Athens. When at Athens in 1876, 
Mr. Otto painted the portraits of the Queen and 
the Prince and Princesses of Greece. He has given 
lessons in painting to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


THE RUINED ABBEYS OF YORKSHIRE. 
I11.—Byland. 


BOUT half way on its northward course to 
A Darlington, the York, Newcastle, and Berwick 
Railway passes within a mile of the market town of 
Thirsk. 

It is a sufficiently picturesque little place on the 
banks of the Colbeck (or Caldbeck), a tributary of the 
‘Swale, but its attraction now consists chiefly in its 
convenient nearness to the Hambledon Hills and 
its fine perpendicular church. 

The traditions that this church was built with 
the ruins of the ancient castle of the Mowbrays, 
and that its carved oak altar came from Byland 
Abbey, are about equally improbable; but the con- 
nexion of Thirsk with the Mowbrays and of Byland 
Abbey with both are historical facts. 

It was in the reign of Stephen, and probably the 
year of the battle of the Standard, that a wagon drawn 
by eight slow-paced oxen lumbered and creaked along 
the street of Thirsk. As in the familiar scene of 
Goéthe’s ‘Herman and Dorothea,’ the wagon con- 
veyed the whole store and possessions of a party of 
outcast wanderers. But here the resemblance ceases. 
There were no women, no children, no relics of a 
home—indeed all things domestic were conspicuously 
absent. The party consisted of an abbot and twelve 
monks, the wagon was laden with books and scanty 
changes of raiment. 

The seneschal of the Castle of ‘Thresk’ took pity, 
so runs the story, on the weary travellers, and invited 
them within the gates. Now at this time Roger de 
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Mowbray—the future Crusader and hero—was a minor 
under the guardianship of his mother, Gundreda. So 
the seneschal came to his lady and told her what he 
had done. ‘And when the said lady, in a certain 
upper chamber, had peeped secretly through a certain 
window and seen their poverty, for very piety and 
pity she melted into.tears. Yet was she glad at their 
coming, and edified by their simple aspect and bearing, 
so she made them all stay with her and ministered to 
them abundantly in all things needful, forbidding them 
to depart.’ 

From the chronicle of Philip, third abbot of 
Byland, we learn that these monks went forth in 
1134 from Furness Abbey and settled, with one 
Gerald for their abbot, at Calder. Here they stayed 
several years, but just as they were about to begin 
building they were driven out by an incursion of the 
Scots. They fled to Furness, but, finding the gates 
of the mother abbey ruthlessly closed against them, 
determined to apply to Thurstan, archbishop of York, 
of whose share in the founding of Fountains Abbey, 
some five years earlier, they had doubtless heard. To 
York accordingly they were now making the best of 


their way. 


Gundreda and her son arranged at first that the 
monks should receive for their support a tithe of all 
things which came into the castle larder, but the 
practical drawbacks to this plan were soon found: to 
be intolerable. George, the steward or head cook— 
or whatever may be the best equivalent of the original 
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‘dapifer’—became hopelessly confused between the 
tithe due to the monks and the claims of his. master’s 
guests, and was often obliged, in sudden emergencies, 
to borrow the former’s share to supply the necessities 
of the latter. It became necessary to assign to Gerald 
and his’ fellows a more distinct and convenient re- 
venue, and Roger de Mowbray, at his mother’s 
request, granted them his cow pasture at Cambe 
with other lands ; and eventually the Lady Gundreda 
gave out of her own dower the Vill of Byland on the 
Moor, afterwards known as ‘Old Byland.’ 
Though _ this 


From the date of this final settlement to that of 
the surrender of the Abbey in 1540 into the hands of 
the King’s agents, history has little to say of the monks 
of Byland. Roger de Mowbray we know, like Walter 
L’Espec, became an inmate of the monastery he had 
founded, but whether or not he was buried in the 
Chapter-house is a point on which the chroniclers are 


not of one mind. 


‘This Roger,’ says one, ‘having been signed with the 
Cross, went into the Holy Land, and was captured there in 
a great battle by the Saracens. He was redeemed by the 

Knights of the 





estate contained, 
according to 
‘Domesday Book,’ 
about seven hun- 
dred acres, the 
actual site avail- 
able for the mo- 
buildings 
was inconveni- 
ently small. So 
when Roger de 
Mowbray saw that 
‘many had come 
together to serve 
God’ in a place 
which for this 
reason, and also 
on account of 
its proximity to 
Rievaulx, was 
altogether unsuit- 
able, he gave his 
favourites in 1147 
‘two carucates’ 
of waste ground 
under the hill of 
Blackhow, near 
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Temple, and, worn 
out with military 
service, he returned 
to England. On 
his journey he found 
a dragon fighting 
with a lion in a 
valley called Sara- 
nel, whereupon he 
slew the dragon and 
the lion followed 
him to England 
and to his Castle 
of Hood. After 
this he lived fifteen 
years and died in 
a good old age, 
and was buried at 
Byland under a 
certain arch in the 
south wall of the 
Chapter-house.’ 
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‘He died,’ says 
another, ‘in the 
Holy Land, and 
was. buried in 
Syria.’ 

Equally doubt- 
ful is another 
claim to historical 
interest which has 








site was Stocking, 
and here the 
monks remained thirty years and built themselves a 
small stone church and cloister.* At last, on the eve 
of the festival of All Saints, in the year 1177, the final 
move was made to the place which, in memory of their 
first settlement on the banks of the Rie, they ‘called 
Bellalanda or Byland. The former, it may be re- 
marked, is just one of those translations from work-a- 
day Saxon into devout dog-Latin in which the monks 
delighted. 





* It is clear, however, that the monastery at Old Byland was 
not yet entirely deserted, for, as Walbran has pointed out, the 
monks who in 1150 went out to found Jervaulx Abbey proceeded 
from Ofd Byland, ‘habitante Abbate Rogero cum suis monachis 
apud Stockyng, : 


BYLAND ABBEY. WEST END. 


been put forward 
on behalf of By- 
land. On the 14th of October, 1322, the Scots 
under Douglas swept down from the moors, 
routed the English, took the Earl of Richmond 
prisoner, and would have captured King Edward 
himself if he had not hastily fled, under the guid- 
ance, it is said, of two monks, in the direction 
of York. ; 

Was the King at Rievaulx, as the Chronicler of 
Lanercost alleges, or in the middle of his dinner at 
Byland, as Knighton circumstantially relates? An 
historian of the latter abbey would say at once, and 


doubtless prove conclusively, that this interrupted 


meal at Byland was as clear as daylight, or the 
virtues of Mary, Queen of Scots, but the impartial 
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critic must leave the public to judge between the 
conflicting authorities. 

No one has yet challenged the claim of our 
monastery to have been soon after its foundation 
the penitentiary of that fierce old lion Wymund, the 
soldier-bishop of Man and the Isles. 


‘ For some time,’ as has been quaintly said, ‘ he success- 
fully led his flock on marauding expeditions against the isles 
and coast of Scotland, and baffled all the efforts of David, 
king of that country, to take him. He was at length, how- 
ever, defeated by a brother bishop, taken prisoner, and had 
his eyes put out.’ 


remains which have come down to us ‘from these dim, 
remorseful days. 

There is something very striking in the dbrupt 
descent from the lonely plateau of moor south of 
Duncombe Park to the sequestered valley of Byland: 

“Its little hoof-crossed becks and cottage doors ; 

Tired grandames gazing o’er,the shadowy sills, \ 
And children basking by the streamlet’s shores ; 
And glass-green waters broad and full and still, 
Rich with the twinklings of ten thousand leaves ; 
And grey forsaken ruins, bare and chill.’ 


But undoubtedly the most picturesque view of the 

















BYLAND ABBEY. EAST END. 


I am not sure on what authority this last state- 
ment rests. It has been more generally believed that 
Wymund, whom King David had attempted to bribe 
to good behaviour by a grant of the lordship of 
Furness, made himself so hateful to his vassals that 
they seized him, put out his eyes, and sent him to end 
his days at Byland. It is admitted that this remarkable 
ecclesiastic began his career as a monk at Furness, and 
the story of his last gloomy years at Byland is vouched 
for by William of Newburgh, who both saw him and 
heard his reiterated boast, that by God alone had he 
been defeated, and ‘if he had but so much as a 
sparrow's eye he would make his enemies repent.’ 

Such, let it be remembered, were the men and 
manners with which mediaeval monasticism had to do. 

But it is time to speak of the visible and tangible 


abbey is obtained from the low ground to the south, 
whence the broken outline of the ruin is seen against 
the leafy background of the rising hill. 

Time and decay have treated Byland and its 
greater offspring of Jervaulx with a strange uncon- 
scious irony. As we approach the latter we see, indeed, 
huge and imposing masses of ruin, high moss-grown 
walls, pillars and pointed windows, but we wonder, 
perhaps, what gives them so confused and disorganized 
an air, till it strikes us that the great central object, 
the beginning and end, the cause at once and crown 
of all, is missing, and we ask, ‘ Where is the church ?’ 
The answer to that question belongs to another time 
and place; but at Byland, meanwhile, our eye rests 
indeed upon the ruins of 2 noble church, but seeks 
in vain for the domestic buildings of a monastery. 
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Grassy mounds and low-lying, moss-grown stones 
are there, but the wise and fruitful zeal which has dis- 
closed at Jervaulx the whole ground - plan of the 
missing building, has not yet explored the found- 
ations which undoubtedly exist in the precinct of 
the older monastery. 

As it is, however, the normal Cistercian plan 
may with tolerable certainty be traced, and even 
the somewhat exceptional passage between the 
western cloister and the cellarium* may be iden- 
tified and compared with the parallel instances at 
Kirkstall and Beaulieu. 

The Abbey Church of St. Mary at Byland is a very 
noble and instructive example of the earliest English 
Gothic. From the point of view of scientific architec- 
ture its design is highly esteemed by specialists, and 
the intrinsic beauty of the ruins and of the majestic 
vision which they suggest appeals, in our day, to a 
much wider class. 

In the first place, it is evident that this was the 
largest original Cistercian church in England. Rie- 
vaulx, we have seen, eventually surpassed it, and so 
did Fountains, but they were not built at once and 
from one design, and before the extension of their 
choirs they were both shorter than Byland. This 
pre-eminence in size was attained without sacrificing 
the proportions of the Latin cross—the design so dear 
to the early Cistercian builders. The great length of 


the nave was the first conspicuous feature which 


contributed to this result, the second was still more 
noteworthy. 

‘ Byland,’ wrote Mr. Edmund Sharpe, ‘was the first 
and only church of the order in which the piers and 
arches of the ground story were carried round the whole 
structure. In other words, whereas most Cistercian 
churches had north and south aisles to the nave, 
eastern aisles only to the transept, and originally no 
aisles at all to the presbytery, Byland had, as it were, 
a continuous aisle, running west as well as east of the 
transept, and east as well as north and south of the 
choir. This transverse eastern choir aisle may very 
probably have been intended, like the eastern chapel 
or transept at Fountains, to supply sites for additional 
altars. At the western end there was, as at Fountains, 
a narthex or galilee, and the corbels of the ‘ lean-to’ 
roof may still be seen. As late as 1426 one William 
Tirplady directed by his will that his remains should 
be buried ‘in the galilee of S. Mary’s Abbey at 





* The cellarium ‘is the long range of buildings extending 
from the church along the west side of the cloister and con- 


siderably beyond it.’ ‘At Kirkstall there is an appearance 
as if part had been used for a smith’s shop, and perhaps one 
of the uses of the lane or passage which we find between the 
cloister and the passage there, and at Beaulieu, and also at 
Citeaux and Clairvaulx, may. have been to cut off the sound 
of noisy trades from the cloister. —J. T. MICKLETHWAITE. Of 
this cellarium, miscalled the ‘domus conversorum,’ it will be 
necessary to say more in a subsequent chapter. 


Byland.* From the existing west end, north wall of 
nave and portions of north transept and choir, we are 
to conjure up, then, a singularly perfect transitional 
and early English abbey church of rather more 
elaborate design than the normal Cistercian type. 
For, besides the peculiarities already mentioned, there 
is a triforium at Byland, whereas other great churches 
of the same order, such as Kirkstall and Fountains, 
have no such feature. The arches of this triforium are 
pointed, and so, presumably, were those of the cleres- 
tory. The Abbey, in fact, is remarkable as the first 
Cistercian example of the use of the pointed arch for 
decorative as distinguished from constructive purposes. 
The lower windows were round, but the three great 
lancets at the west are pointed, and, what is more 
remarkable, so are two of the three western doorways. 
Even in the choir, which is supposed to have been 
built before the nave, we do not find, as from the 
analogy of Ripon we might have expected, any 
lingering preference for the round arch. 

Now it has been pointed out by Mr. Micklethwaite 
that ‘the period during which the Cistercians were 
building their abbeys all over Europe was exactly 
that in which the Gothic style grew from its Roman- 
esque infancy to the full manhood of the thirteenth 


century. It was the period during which men learned 


to value and use the pointed arch.’ And Mr. Sharpe 
has said that, dating the corruption and decadence of 
the Cistercian order from the end of the thirteenth 
century, there was a period of about 200 years during 
which 1200 Cistercian abbeys were founded, and he 
does not know one of these the general plan of which 
is not in accordance with that of all the rest, nor a 
single church which does not bear in its details the 
impress of the Cistercian origin. Some of these 
characteristics may have been, as he suggests, the 
result of rule, some of habit, but at least it is ab- 
solutely indispensable to any fruitful study of English 
monastic architecture that we should constantly re- 
member the ‘vast and wide-spread organization, with 
the great St. Bernard for its leading spirit, in which 
those 1200 religious houses were linked and sub- 
ordinated with almost feudal elaboration. Each 
house,. like an ancient Greek colony, owed obedi- 
ence to the parent home from which it had been 
sent forth, and at the head of all was Citeaux—the 
mother in whose memory every church of the order 
in all the world was ‘founded and dedicated in the 
name of the same saint, Mary the Queen of Heaven 
and Earth.’ 

The history of Byland brings out this system with 
especial distinctness. Savigny, the parent house of 
Furness and Calder, adopted the rule of St. Bernard, 
or, more correctly speaking, of St. Stephen Harding, 





* Vide an Appendix in Walbran’s ‘ Fountains Abbey,’ Vol. II. 
(Surtees Society.) 
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for itself and its dependencies. From that moment 
Byland was a Cistercian monastery. In 1142 our 
abbot Gerald had attended a chapter at Savigny, 
and successfully claimed exemption from filial duty 
to Furness, which had been to him, as we have seen, 
so unnatural a parent. But, in 1150, the abbots of 
Calder and Furness again renewed their claim, and 
this time it was Aldred, abbot of Rieval, who, by 
appointment of the abbot of Savigny, acted as judge, 
and decided finally in favour of Byland. One result 
of this organization, overriding as it did all distinc- 
tions of nation and tongue, was certainly to infuse 
into English architecture a Continental element. 
Mr. Street (in a paper in ‘The Church and the World, 
first series) has not failed to notice the evidences 
of foreign influence in English monastic a:chitecture. 
But, taking Fountains as his example, he has sought 
to explain this by the personal relations of its abbots 
with Clairvaux. He points out, for instance, that 
Murdac, abbot of Fountains, was first a monk at 
Clairvaux, then abbot of Vauclair, and was finally 
sent by St. Bernard to Fountains, while his successor 
had also been previously abbot of Vauclair, and 
accordingly he says, ‘We see features of detail which 
would be perfectly consistent with the architecture 
which these abbots saw everywhere around them 
when they were at Clairvaux or Citeaux, but which 
were new and strange to English art.’ Mr. Street’s 
opinion on the purely architectural point may, I 
suppose, be taken as conclusive; but if so, the fact 
thus established illustrates, not an accidental feature 
in the history of one abbey, but a chapter in the 
archeology of monasticism, which inseparably links 
it with the study of English art. 

The remaining features of special interest at 
Byland are, besides the almost abnormal size of its 
cloister court, the majestic proportions of its round- 
headed windows and its remarkable western facade. 
This part of the church was certainly the last to be 
erected ; and it is even possible, as has been suggested 
by Mr. Walbran, that it formed no part of the original 
design. The centre includes a trefoiled door sur- 
mounted by three pointed windows, and above these 
again the remains of a large wheel window, said to be 
twenty-six feet in diameter. The west door of the 
south aisle is round-arched, with plain capitals, that 
of the north aisle pointed, with mouldings of the same 
date as those of the central entrance ; and it is notice- 
able that the capitals of the shafts of the latter are 
plain on the south side and sculptured on the north. 
These three western doors were for the use respect- 
ively of the conversi, or lay brothers, the guests, and 
probably the familiares. The last were honorary asso- 
ciates, such as patrons and founders’ kin. 

Within two miles of Byland is a scene which 
calls up memories and visions as alien from those 
of medieval monasticism as any that be: conceived. 

VOL, XIII. 


In the pretty village of Coxwold are three cottages 
which occupy the site of Shandy Hall, where ‘The 
Sentimental Journey’ was written and ‘Tristam 
Shandy’ finished. Here, while a third century of 
neglect and decay was completing the desolate record 
of the failure of asceticism, Laurence Sterne was day 
by day sitting down ‘alone to venison, fish, and wild 
fowl, or a couple of fowls or ducks, with curds, straw- 
berries, and cream, and all the simple plenty which 
a rich valley under Hambledon Hills can produce,’ 
while ‘not a parishioner catches a hare or a rabbit, 
or a trout, but he brings it as an offering to me.’ 
‘See here, Sterne’s roadside home. As day expires, 

Within that panneled room behold him sit, 

With long churchwarden pipe and scribbled quires, 

Himself scarce smiling at his light-born wit, 

Or, where the tears should flow, and cheek grow pale, 

Turning to shift his wig, or froth his ale.’* 


Compared with the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ ‘ The 
Sentimental Journey’ may be called refined; but 
when Chaucer, turning from the portraiture of the 
dissolute monks, painted in simple words his ideal 
ecclesiastic, he soared into an atmosphere too pure 
for men like Sterne to breathe. 


‘A good man was ther of religioun, 

And was a poure Persoun of a toun ; 

But riche he was of holy thought and werk. 
* * * * * 


He cowde in litel thing han suffisaunce. 

Wyd was his parische, and houses fer asonder, 
But he ne lafte not for reyne ne thonder, 

In siknesse nor in meschief to visite 

The ferreste in his parrische, moche and lite, 
Uppon his feet, and in his hond a staf. 

This noble ensample to his scheep he yof 

That first he wroughte, and afterward he taughte.’ 


It is true that Chaucer had been in Italy, and his 
mind and art were tinged with the morning light of 
the renaissance, but he was still centuries behind that 
blessed day, so enlightened at once and so picturesque, 
in which Gothic architecture was consigned to the 
same limbo with monasticism, and ‘Mr. Spectator’ 
himself sought, in the following words, to educate 
the national taste :— 


‘ Let anyone reflect on the disposition of mind he finds 
in himself at his first entrance into the Pantheon at Rome, 
and how the imagination is filled with something great and 
amazing; and at the same time consider how little, in pro- 
portion, he is affected with the inside of a Gothic cathedral, 
though it be five times larger than the other; which can 
arise from nothing else but the greatness of the manner in 
the one, and the meanness in the other.’ 


W. CHAMBERS LEFROY. 





* Lines on ‘Coxwold near Thirsk,’ from ‘In Doors and Out,’ 
by E. Wordsworth. 
+ ‘Spectator,’ Vol. vi. No. 415. 
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HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER, 


DESIGNER AND PORTRAIT PAINTER. 


ITI. 


N Metz’s ‘Imitations of Ancient and Modern 
] Drawings’ are two reproductions in aquatint 
of designs in pen and Indian ink, which were in 
R. Cosway’s collection and are now in the British 
Museum Print Room. The first of these represents, 
with Raphaelesque grace of design and breadth of 
style, a mother and four children seated on a long 
bench, and wearing costumes which so closely re- 
semble those of the English during Holbein’s resi- 
dence in this country, and differing in so many 
characteristic details from the Swiss dresses of the 
same date—the woman’s and two of the children’s 
faces being entirely English—that we can hardly 
doubt these are country folk of our’s delineated by 
the master as he may have seen them in church or 
waiting in some great man’s hall for a dinner or an 
audience. The massing of the figures and the fine 
harmony of the lines are of first-rate quality ; while 
the expression of one chubby boy who, although 
tired of waiting, has been compelled to sit still till he 
appears exhausted with ennui, and his mind is 
divided by inclinations to cry or go to sleep, is 
worthy of Wilkie; the other children have begun to 
play, the very baby is flinging its arms about and 
crows, while a little girl prattles to the infant, and a 
second boy has fairly broken loose. 
The other drawing shows a party of musicians in 
a gallery, and comprises two trumpeters and three 
players on flutes or sackbuts. One lifts his instru- 
ment with a long banner attached to it, and, like 
the cannon in ‘Hamlet, speaks to the skies; while 
the other turns the mouth of his trumpet downwards, 
blows through it, and shortens the tube at the slide. 
The other players, after the manner of their craft, 
work steadily away at the music. So admirably ex- 
pressive is the design that—although Raphael in the 
Jericho, Mantegna in his Triumph, and a dozen more 
masters have not failed to give the reverberatory 
jar of martial music in diverse measures always 
powerful—they have not surpassed the energy of 
Holbein. Modern artists—such as M. Le Mud in 
Mattre Wolframb—have exquisitely rendered the 
charm of music floating in the air, while an organist 
draws forth long notes and holds them quivering. 
Few or none told the tale of their designs more 
effectually than Holbein, when he drew these homely 
performers at work in a balcony over a castle porch 
while welcoming the arrival of some lord at home. 
The very air is shattered by the blast of the trumpets, 
and the shrill flutes fall in with the harsher notes. 


We may now not unprofitably consider Holbein’s 
designs for the Bible Cuts and Dance of D:ath, nearly 
every one of which is enriched by his splendid in- 
ventive powers, his mastery in composition, and his 
fine judgment of the fittest manner of treating the 
most important ‘ Moralities’ 
Holy Writ. 

The Dance of Death, an old and famous series of 
sardonic and minatory designs, had been painted 


and striking subjects in 


and drawn with various degrees of power and mcrit 
in many countries of Europe; churches, cloisters, and 
the enclosures of grave-garths were frequently deco- 
rated with these lugubrious and grotesque pictures of 
terrible significance. Holbein’s designs are known 
as the Zodten Dants, Les Simulachres de la Mort, 
or Danse Macabre; and they consist of forty-one 
(or thirty-seven) engravings on wood, and one by 
one represent how man must encounter Death by 
various modes, but invariably and inevitably be- 

















DEATH AND THE MISER. 


come his victim. It would require a volume to 
exhaust, or even fairly to elucidate, the wonders 
of this series of terrible admonitions. Some of 
the designs are rather clumsy and of laboured in- 
vention, but they are not the less characteristic of 
the mind of Holbein. The first (or last) is of 
this order: it represents the Escutcheon of Death 
and the shield proper is charged with a human 
skull; the helmet above it is that of a king, the 
crest which issues from the helmet consists of two 
skeleton human arms holding on high a ragged 
fragment of a rock’ with which they appear to be 


destroying the shield and have already shattered - 


it. The supporters are a German and a lady of 
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that nation in the fullest development of vitality 
and handsomely dressed. The Cemetery, or Concert 
des Squelettes, shows a land of ghastly skeletons 
assembled with loud instruments in a cemetery, 








DEATH AND THE DUKE, 


and all vigorously making music as if they called 
mortals to the grave. One skeleton belabours 
kettle-drums placed in front of the group, and he 
bangs away with tremendous energy; another capers 
to the music of a rote, many sound trumpets 
of differing forms until the very arches of the 
building behind seem to reverberate. Death is at 





press goes to church in all her braveries, and Death 
attends her like an old lady leaning on a crutched 
stick. The grotesque is seen in many guises, as in 
the design which shows how, despite the cries of the 











MAN CONDEMNED TO LABOUR, 


Queen and her attendants, he wears a zany's cap and 
bells, holds on high an hour-glass, signifying that her 
majesty’s time had come. He has tucked to his own 
bony side the arm of the indignant Bishop, who is 
compelled to leave his sheep to be hunted by wild 
boys. The Elector meets Death crowned with oak- 
leaves, who hales him away from his soldiers and 











the ear of the Pope, while the latter places acrown councillors. He lays hands on the hood of the 
on the head of a kneeling emperor; Death attends begging Friar, and will not let him go. He has 
the portly cardinals who look on. Death grimaces crowned himself with the mitre of the Abbot, 
behind the Kaiser shouldered his pas- 
himself, seated on toral staff, and, fat as 


his throne and _sur- 
rounded by the 
powers of the Reich; 
—laughing, the Vic- 
tor of the conqueror 
sits on his victim’s 
shoulder and fairly 
tilts the imperial 
crown awry. Death 
attends the French 
king at Lis banquet 
—the Tuileries being 





his victim is, laughs 
and gibbers_ while 
tearing him towards 
the eternal 
that none recross, 
The Abbess, despite 


her pondcrous rosary 


bourne 





and screams, is taken 
at the very door of 
her nunnery. The 
Preacher in his pul- 
pit, declaiming with 




















in the background 
—and pours deadly 
wine from a flagon to a chalice. An hour-glass on 
the table has nearly exhausted its sand. Death 
snatches away the hat of the cardinal, seated 
under a vine, and is about to send it skimming 
through the air at the very moment a courier has 
delivered to him a many-sealed document which 
indicates that greater fortune, perhaps the Papacy, 
has fallen to his lot; his Eminence’s plump and 
bibulous countenance expresses his delight, but not 
his knowledge of the antick at his elbow. An em- 


all the sweetness of 
his tongue, seems to 
sicken and faint before his audience, nearly all 
women, because the Destroyer has stepped bchind 
him. Death himself rings the bell which attends 
the Priest who carries the wafer to the dying pa- 
rishioner. He brings an aged patient to the study 
of the physician, who holds out one hand for a 
fee. While a companion antick plays a fiddle, 
Death pulls the Duchess out of bed by her 
fect. He hangs bones round the neck of the 
Countess dressing for a ball. He beats his drum and 


ABRAHAM SACRIFICING ISAAC. 
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capers madly before the entrance to the chamber of 
the newly-married lovers. As a lean woman Death 
extinguishes the lights on the pagan altar before 
which the wanton Canoness kneels in false prayers, 
while her lover uses his lute. Clad in armour that 
scems to clatter on his bones, Death has snatched a 


MOSES OFFERING THE LAW TO ISRAEL. 


lance from a knight and thrust it through his body. 
With a thigh-bone he vanquishes on the battle-field 
the soldier and his two-hand sword. He robs the 
porter of his burthen, snatches the gold from the 
miser, and, capering with a dulcimer, leads an old 
man to the pit which yawns before him. 

The greater number of the ‘ Bible Cuts’ of Hol- 
bein being simple representations of historical events, 
are not so rich in invention as the Dance of Death has 
Nevertheless, some of them have 
enormous force and vigour of expression. One of 
the most powerful of them is before us, and represents 
‘Man condemned to Labour’ (Gen. iii.) Here we 
see Death helping man at his toil of uprooting a tree, 
while Eve, with Cain in her arms, suckles evil. The 
energy and haste of the labouring two are wonder- 
fully expressive. Most of the cuts are remarkable for 
broad and simple grouping of the figures and direct- 
ness in telling the stories. ‘Jacob adopting Ephraim’ 
loses nothing of fitness because it suggests an old 
German farmer’s death-bed, his sons standing by. 


proved to be. 


‘Abraham sacrificing: Isaac,’ which is represented 
here, has many fine points in it, chief of which is 
simplicity of style and frankness of treatment. 
‘Moses offering the Law to Israel’ could not be 
simpler or more truly monumental. ‘The Prophecy 
of Amos’ is one of the best of the series, because it is 


THE PROPHECY OF AMOS. 


most clearly marked by simplicity, which becomes 
almost grand. The group of ‘Abishag comforting 





DAVID AND ABISHAG, 


David’ is worthy of Raphael. I should extend these 
notes to a needless length if I tried to name, however 
briefly, the leading points of this admirable Bible for 


the People. 
F. G. STEPHENS. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
The Chapel containing the Tomb of Mary Queen of Scots. 


ETCHED BY H. TOUSSAINT. 


HIS Chapel, with its picturesque group of 
TT monuments in very various styles, is situated 
in the south aisle of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. In 
the centre is the lofty tomb erected by James I. to 
the memory of his mother, ‘that the like honour 
might be done to her and tne like monument be 
extant of her, that had been done to his dear 


sister, the late Queen Elizabeth.’ Behind it lies the 
tomb of Margaret, Countess of Lennox, daughter of 
Margaret Tudor, and mother of Darnley. In the 
foreground is the recumbent effigy, by Torrigiano, 
of Lady Margaret, the mother of Henry VII. and 
foundress of St. John’s and Christ’s Colleges at 
Cambridge. On the right stands the marble statue 
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erected by Horace Walpole to the memory of his 
mother, a copy of the antique figure of Modesty in 
the Villa Mattei in Rome. 

The recent decision to erect a monument to Dean 
Stanley in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel has revived 
an old question about the monuments in the Abbey. 
At an expense which in the aggregate must have 
been enormous, the most poetical church in the 
world, and one of the most beautiful, has been as 
nearly spoiled as it could be by filling it- with a 
most incongruous collection of sculpture. If ever 
the love of architecture should be strong enough in 
England to effect such a change, perhaps a time may 
come when the worst and most unsuitable of the 
monuments may be cleared away. Unfortunately it 
is not simply a question of merit but of relation. 
A monument may be of great merit as a piece of 
sculpture, and yet be out of place on account of 
the too great or too small importance of other 
monuments near it. Some parts of the Abbey are 
crowded with marbles as little related to each other 
as the accidental contents of a tomb-carver’s ware- 
house. It would be a charity to all lovers of 
architecture, and even to the dead who are thus 
commemorated, if these monuments could be re- 
moved to some building erected on purpose for 
them, and so classed and arranged as not to do 
each other any harm. Even in the aisle represented 
in our etching the unity of effect is considerably 
injured by the white statue on the right. Few 
reformers would desire to go so far as to remove 
the elaborate tombs of Mary Stuart in this aisle or 
Queen Elizabeth in the other, nor would anybody 
clear away the mediaeval monuments which pre- 
serve some harmony with the church, yet it must 
be admitted that the big Renaissance tombs do no 
good to the architecture, and that the fewer of such 
structures there are in a Gothic building the better 


it will be for the building. Another great objection 
to the erection of huge monuments in narrow aisles, 
closed like those of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, is 
that they cannot themselves be properly seen, for 
either the spectator gets only an end view or else he 
is too near for a front view giving the proportions 
of the edifice. The Duke of Wellington’s monument 
at St. Pau]’s is much less out of place (being in a 
Renaissance church) than the great Renaissance mon- 
uments at Westminster, yet even the Wellington 
monument conveys an uncomfortable impression of 
want of space. You can see it, no doubt, but only 
as you see a carriage in a coach-house, with the in- 
evitable feeling that you would like to have it 
taken out-of-doors, so that you might see it the 
better. 

With regard to the architecture of Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel, cultivated people generally pass 
through three stages. When they are young and 
ignorant it seems to them infinitely rich ; when they 
have studied architecture a little they soon find out 
that the apparent richness is obtained by the repe- 
tition of a very few elements, and that the building 
is not nearly so inventive as they at first believed 
it to be; but when this discovery has had time 
to become so familiar as not to be thought about 
any longer, the mind passes into a third stage, in 
which criticism dies out and admiration begins 
again. The repetition of a few simple elements is 
not wrong in architecture when the result is well- 
proportioned and harmonious. Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel has the greatest of all merits, it is poetical ; 
and as soon as we get rid of the impertinences of 
criticism we enjoy the poetry of it as much as we 
did in the happy ignorance of youth. The romantic 
effect is greatly heightened by the crests and banners 
of the Knights of the Bath which can be seen in the 
aisles also through the arches over the stalls. 


NOTES ON ORNAMENT. 
Il1.—Oriental and Mediaeval Types. 


S it possible to reduce the vast and almost 
bewildering variety of forms found in Oriental 
and in Mediaeval ornament under any comparatively 
limited number of leading types, such as illustrate 
the essential qualities of a whole class of work? It 
is certainly a much more difficult and complicated 
phase of the subject than that which is included 
under the head of classic types, not only because 
the boundaries, both in regard to space and time, 
within which these types were developed and ela- 
borated, are much less definite and limited than in 
the case of the classic types, but also because there 
was in the workmanship and feeling both of Oriental 
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and of European mediaeval art a variety of detail, 
a richness and exuberance of fancy, to which there 
is no parallel in the more restricted, severe, and 
logical art of which the Greek is the most complete 
and central development. 

One branch of ornament, which comes under the 
mediaeval period, at all events stands out with un- 
mistakable distinctness; that, namely, which has 
received the rather vague nomenclature of ‘ Celtic,’ 
and of which the best examples belong to Irish orna- 
ment between the sixth and tenth centuries. This 
school, or type of ornament, stands quite alone in one 
characteristic, viz., its apparently remarkable isolation 
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from anything which preceded or followed it. In all 
other known schools of ornament we can trace the 
influence upon the prevailing type of those which pre- 
ceded it, and its influence in turn upon those which 
followed it. We follow Egyptian forms of ornament 
in their modification through Greek, Roman, and 
Byzantine, and down to mediaeval variations. But 
Celtic ornament seems to have ended with itself, 
without passing on its influence to any succeeding 
school; and in its most marked and characteristic 
forms it seems to have begun also with itself; it 
stands as a chapter apart in the history of ornament. 
In certain forms which occur in it we do recognise 
Byzantine influence, brought westward, no doubt, 
along with the missionary efforts of the Church of 
the sixth and seventh centuries. The great tendency 
to the use of intricately entwined lines, so charac- 
teristic of Celtic work, seems to be hinted at, so to 
speak, in some examples of Byzantine ornament ; but 
* the most marked point of similarity is in the decora- 
tive use of birds and animals intertwined in the stems 
of foliage, of which examples are found almost every- 
where in post-classic ornament, and which there can 
be little doubt is a legacy of Roman art, strained, 
probably, through Byzantine taste, and spreading 
thence both eastward and westward. The examples 
I, 2, 3, which are respectively Hindu, Byzantine, 
and Celtic, bespeak plainly enough a close relation- 
ship and a common origin.* The tendency of Celtic 
design of this class to run into extravagance is indi- 
cated in the repeated convolutions of the intertwining 
spiral in this example, which, however, is but a mere 
hint of the extraordinary intricacy into which this 
kind. of effect is carried in typical Celtic designs, 
where grotesquely -headed creatures are made to 
twist their bodies and tails into the most inde- 
cipherable and labyrinthine puzzles. Something of 
the character of this is shown in the very fine piece 
of carved ornament (fig. 4) from a Norwegian church 
of the twelfth century, now destroyed, the reproduc- 
tion of the whole of which is in the Architectural 
Court of the South Kensington Museum, and which 


belongs to the Celtic school ; but the intricacy of this 


is far outdone by the Celtic book-illuminations. In 
addition to these labyrinthine animals, the Celtic 
type of ornament shows a great tendency to inge- 
nious puzzle-making, and to the employment of 
spirals and geometric patterns in the relief of sur- 
faces; some of the forms commonly employed are 
sketched in figures 5, 6, 7. Beyond the grotesque 
animal heads, imitation of natural forms is scarcely 
found in pure Celtic work ; it is entirely the orna- 
ment of artifice and ingenuity. 





* In this particular instance the Byzantine example, from an 

ivory horn (South Kensington Museum), is considerably later 

.than the Hindu, but it represents a class of work, or at least a 
“ motif, found in Byzantine art almost from its commencement. 


The rich storehouse of Indian ornament, so full of 
beautiful and weird fancy, may perhaps be broadly 
divided into three classes—that which is derived 
from classic detail, that which is essentially Saracenic, 
only coloured by Indian feeling, and that which is 
racy of the soil of the Hindustani peninsula. The 
relation of Hindu architectural ornament to classic 
ornament is very marked and very curious. We have 
already referred to the scroll-work with figures of 
animals, which seems so obviously descended from 
the Roman frieze decoration ; but the mark of Greek 
work has been clearly left on Hindu productions. 
Look at the piece of Hindu terra-cotta brought 
home by Sir Bartle Frere (fig. 12, South Kensing- 
ton Museum), of the date of which there is no 
external evidence, but which is as distinctly Greek 
in form and feeling as anything could be that 
is not actually Greek. Among the many interest- 
ing fragments of Grzco-Buddhist art collected by 
Dr. Leitner, we find such a form as that in 
fig. 13, which might be better described, perhaps, as 
almost pure Byzantine. Figure 17 is another ex- 
ceedingly Byzantine specimen, of the type of Byzan- 
tine work borrowed more directly from the Greeks 
(for Byzantium drew from both Greek and Roman 
sources); this is Hindu, and is found in the same 
group of remains (at Orissa, civca seventh century) 
from which fig. 1 is taken. In the ornament of the 
carved shields, as they seem to be, which decorate 
the Amravati tope, we find (fig. 11) reminiscences 
of the Greek egg-and-tongue ornament in variously 
modified forms. In the ornament (fig. 15) from the 
decoration of a pillar of Hindu work (eleventh cen- 
tury), we see what is very interesting—the same 
feature of Greek ornament modified into a flat form, 
unmodelled on the face, and gaining its definition from 
piercings in the surface instead of from modelling. 
The bits of detail (figs. 14 and 16) show.some curious 
prefigurements of late Gothic detail, coincidences 
which can hardly, however, be other than accidental. 

The relationship of Hindu carved ornament to 
Roman ornament is, in some points, most distinct 
and unmistakable. Take the specimen of panel- 
carving from a pilaster at Orissa (tenth century), 
fig. 25. Here we have precisely the same general 
characteristics as in well-known specimens of Roman 
pilaster carving, afterwards so much imitated and 
popularised by the Italian Renaissance artists. We 
have the same large, spreading, and perfectly conven- 
tional leaves, rising from a group of sub-leaves and 
partly from a conventionalised vase; we see the 
serrated edges of the leaves and the traces of the 
classic ‘piping’ which gives rigidity and expression 
tothem. The main difference is in small details of 
the leaves, more particularly in the presence of a 
number of little round curls, raised in relief above the 
main surface, and which -are just as characteristic of 
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this class of Hindu work as the numerous little round 
piercings are of the Roman carved foliage. In other 
respects the modification of ornament obviously refer- 
able to classic detail is sometimes very peculiar. Inthe 
two capitals (figs. 8 and 9), for instance, of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries respectively, the solid and foliage 
portions of the Roman capital seem to be reversed : 
the angles of the capital are soft masses of foliage, 
growing mostly downwatds instead of upwards ; the 
centre is a solid body ornamented with reminiscences 
of classic mouldings and flutings, and other ornaments. 
The capital (fig. 10) is on quite another principle, and 
distinctly repeats the general classic motif, but with 
local and naturalistic foliage,-and the substitution of 
a kind of conventionalised tassel (very much out of 
place constructively) for the classic volute. 

This translation of the classic capital into a realistic 
flower-capital is significant of a marked tendency in 
Indian ornament, as well as in that of its neighbour 
Persia, to run into the language of flowers. Indian 
ornament, pur sang, and when it shakes off its classic 
recollections, may almost be called the ornament of 
flowers. In no other school of ornament have almost 
naturalistic representations of flowers been so largely 
employed, and certainly nowhere else has it been 
found possible to employ those naturalistic represent- 
ations with so little violation of the true principles of 
ornamental art. It must be borne in mind, however, 


that this prevalence of’ flower- ornament is in some ° 


degree explained and excused by the fact that so 
large a proportion of Indian ornament, of the finest 
and richest character, is displayed in fabrics and 
carpets, in which natural colours are available, and in 
which the clean lines and complete symmetry neces- 
sary to the perfection of the highest type of conven- 
tional ornament are not to be obtained, owing to the 
nature of the material. Provided, therefore, that the 
leading lines of the decorative scheme are sufficiently 
emphasised to give connexion and consistency to the 
whole, the eye will, in such a material, tolerate a great 
degree of freedom in detail. This is the method 
exemplified in the beautiful carpets and shawls of 
Cachmere, and in much other Indian fabric design; a 
method, however, which is probably the result of a 
kind of happy intuition, not of any distinctly formed 
principle governing the workers. The border from 
a Cachmere drugget (fig. 19) in the Indian Museum is 
an admirable example of the mingling of convention- 
ality of general forms with the utmost freedom of 
detail, which characterises this class of Indian orna- 
ment. The main feature is that conical form which 
we are all so familiar with in Cachmere shawls, and 
which also occurs in other Indian work, and occa- 
sionally also in Persian work. Whence this feature is 
derived has been a matter of some dispute ; but there 
can be little doubt that it is a conventional represent- 
. ation based on some vegetable form which particularly 


recommended itself to Oriental taste, and became to 
Oriental ornament much what the so-called ‘honey- 
suckle’ form became to Greek ornament. In the 
arrangement of these cone-forms here, we see the 
principle of alternation which runs through so many 
schools of ornament, only that with this regularity of 
alternation there is mingled the under-current of 
playful and picturesque irregularity which is so fre- 
quent a characteristic of what we may call ‘romantic’ 
ornament generally (as opposed to ‘classic’ orna- 
ment), the turning of the larger cone to one side only, 
instead of splitting it into equal halves, and the entire 
freedom from formality in the filling up of the angle 
spaces. This is a good example, too, of the rich 
effect produced by the filling up 9f every space in the 
design with small detail for close inspection; while at 
a greater distance the leading lines of the design are 
distinctly brought out, and the detail between them, 
too small to be fully seen, nevertheless has its effect 
in imparting richness of texture and relieving the de- 
sign from all appearance of hardness. This richness of 
surface ornamentation over every part of the design is 
one of the great characteristics of Oriental ornament, 
which in general knows nothing of the severe reti- 
cence of classic ornament. There are instances, not a 
few, in Oriental art, in which this want of reticence 
leads to serious defects in regard to the logical appli- 
cation of ornament; but this subject will be considered 
in our concluding paper. 

Returning to our flowers, we observe the predi- 
lection for flower-ornament in an early piece of Bud- 
dhist sculpture, one side of an octagonal column 
(fig. 18) from the Amravati tope (fourth or fifth cen- 
tury), which as surface ornament shows the most 
remarkable success in combining admirable conven- 
tionalism of detail with perfect freedom of general 
line and growth. There seems to be a close con- 
nexion—there is at least a close resemblance — 
between this and some Egyptian detail ; or it may be 
only a resemblance resulting from the conventional 
treatment of the same flower in the same method of 
representation—very flat bas-relief. The ornament 
shown here is carried right up to the angle of the 
column, with no panel line or moulding to enclose it ; 
another frequent characteristic’ of Oriental as distin- 
guished from classic work, as again illustrated in 
fig. 22, part of an Indian damascened bowl. A Greek 
artist would have infallibly required, in this case, to 
satisfy his artistic sense, a marked boundary lin€ to 
divide the ornamented portion from the plain ground, 
and the result would have been much more complete 
and logical so; but the Oriental artist does not see 
this, his surface ornament simply stops at an imaginary 
line—the effect is piquant, but it is not in the highest 
and puresttaste. This illogical irregularity is carried 
to an extreme, often to a very faulty extreme, in much 
Japanese ornament ; a point to which we shall return 
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hereafter. The tendency in Indian ornament towards 
floral forms is shown significantly, again, in the changes 
which pass over Saracenic forms of ornament as they 
come under the influence of the Indian sun. The 
peculiar conventional growths of Arabic ornament, 
which have just the faintest recollection of vegetable 
forms in them (fig. 21), blossom in Indo-Saracenic 
work into lifelike plants and flowers, as in fig. 20, 
which is a spandril from a pierced window-screen of 
this class of work. This kind of flat perforated floral 
design, which arose naturally out of the necessity for 
providing semi-impervious screens against the hot sun, 
seems to have furnished the type for the well-known 
beautifully carved foliage on the Indian sandal-wood 
caskets with which’ we are now so familiar, and in 
which we see, on a smaller scale, the same type of 
flat-leaved foliage with the interstices deeply sunk. 
Persian ornament, a branch of the same school, is 
even more emphatically flower-ornament than Indian. 
As Owen Jones has pointed out, it often exhibits a 
curious combination of conventional with natural 
forms; but what is also to be remarked is the arrange- 
ment of almost completely realistic foliage, spaced in 
a conventionally symmetrical manner, so as to produce 
the effect of ornament. Fig. 26 is the sketch of an ex- 
ample in which both the colours and forms are realistic, 
but the spacing and arrangement perfectly symmetrical. 
The tile (fig. 27) exhibits similar characteristics, and 
is a clever combination of real symmetry with an 
apparent evasion of it. At times Persian ornament 
runs into completely free floral forms, as in fig. 28, 
which represents the character of the ornament which 
is freely sketched all over the surface of a plate. 
Saracenic ornament is, in general character and 
taste, the purest school of ornament after the Greek. 
As different as possible from Greek ornament in effect, 
it is for the most part almost as true in principle, and 
there is, aesthetically, a very strong affinity between 
the quasi-leaf form, which (as in fig. 21) is the nearest 
approach to nature which it permits, and the equally 
abstract quasi-leaf forms of the Greeks. For the most 
part, however, Saracenic ornament is purely abstract ; 
it imitates nothing ; it represents the harmony of line 
and curve elaborated simply for the sake of beauty, 
and to give interest to otherwise dead surfaces. A 
notable feature in it is the frequent employment of 
ornament in two or even more planes, one over the 
other : that in fig. 21, a typical form, is in two planes. 
Fig. 34 is an example of the same class of ornament, 
not raised in relief, but sketched freely on the surface 
of a vase; this is from a collection of Hispano- 
Moorish pottery belonging to Mr. Henry Wallis, and 
at present in the South Kensington Museum. In the 
leaf-form in this is shown the characteristic arrange- 
ment of the rib markings in these forms, the rib- 
curves expanding as the main curve of the leaf bends 
outwards, somewhat as the laminz of a feather do 


when the stem is bent round. Fig. 33 is a little detail 
from the same set of pottery, such as would not be 
found in pure Saracenic work, and rather reminding 
one of Greek treatment of flower forms; and in fig. 35, 
again from the same set of objects, we have a curious 
instance of the appearance of something very like a 
Greek form of ornament, but it is probably only an 
accidental coincidence. 

There are, however, two types of Saracenic orna- 
ment, that in which richness of effect and flow of line 
are aimed at, and that which may be said to consist 
of more or less effective geometrical puzzles. The 
restrictions put by the Mohammedan religion on all 
use of figures of men or animals in’ art, may have 
operated in driving the artists of this faith into such 
exercises of ingenuity. Such instances as those in 
figs. 29 and 31 depend for their effect on much the 
same causes as the Greek fret and the Celtic diapers ; 
they consist in the artful evasion of what are really 
simple enough geometric arrangements. In fig. 31, 
for instance, the actual foundation lines are merely a 
series of hexagons, one inside another, subtended 
on each face by a series of squares one inside 
another ; but by running each side of the outer 
hexagon into the next side of the next inner one, 
and keeping up this throughout, a pattern of great 
apparent complication is the result, and one which 
by that very complication attracts and interests the 
eye. The one shown in fig. 29 is not quite so easy of 
analysis; its construction is shown in the diagram 
(fig. 30). The large circle is divided into eighteen 
points, the alternate pairs of which are connected by 
parallel lines with the opposite points (a very common 
figure in this kind of Saracenic ornament) ; it is sur- 
rounded by six smaller circles, each of which is a 
tangent to the larger one at one of its points, and each 
of which is divided into twelve points ; the spaces be- 
tween the points of contact of the circles are almost 
arbitrarily filled up, and are capable of very varied 
treatment without interfering with the main lines of 
the design. The drawback to this class of ornament 
is, that the more it is studied the less effective in one 
sense it seems, as the effect really depends a good 
deal on the sense of a problem to be unravelled ; and 
when it is found that the problem is not so intricate 
as it appears, it is inevitably regarded with somewhat 
less respect than before. The two running ornaments 
(figs. 24 and 23) are good contrasted examples of 
Saracenic and Persian ornament respectively— the 
ornament of puzzle-making and the ornament of 
floral scrolls, employed each in continuous bands. 

European mediaeval ornament is, of course, as im- 
portant a chapter in the subject as Indian or Saracenic 
ornament, and in certain details may rank as high as 
anything in those two schools. Its forms, however, 
have been much more popularised in this country, 
owing to the recent mediaeval ‘ revival,’ than those of 
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any other school of post-classic ornament; and a 
general knowledge of their leading characteristics 
may be assumed on the part of all our readers. In 
some respects mediaeval ornament has been over- 
rated. There is more repetition of the same precise 
forms in it than in Indian and Persian ornament, less 
richness and variety of fancy in its painted and its 
fabric forms ; and in the matter of colour, though we 
are not professing to deal with that here, it may be 
observed that mediaeval ornament is for the most 
part coarse and glaring when compared with Oriental 
work. It is, in fact, astonishing to read some of the 
eulogiums of enthusiastic mediaevalists upon some of 
the coloured decoration of architecture, which on 
examination is found to consist ofa mixture of coarse 
chocolate, blue, and gilding, or some such combina- 
tion, which would be denounced as vulgar if em- 
ployed by a modern decorator : still more astonishing 
is it to look at some of the modern reproductions of 
But in modelled ornament, more 
especially in those designs which refer to natural 
forms, the best examples of Gothic ornament are not 
much behind the spirit at least of the Greeks. If we 
take such an object as the thirteenth-century capital 
(fig. 37), we see there a form of execution which is as 
precisely in the spirit of stone-carving as the Corinth- 
ian capital is in that of marble and the Egyptian in 
that of granite. The large rounded masses are pre- 
cisely what can be best executed and what will stand 
longest in stone, and their bold and clean curves are 
nearly as fine in their way as the more symmetrical 
and more delicate curves of Greek carving. The 
mediaeval ornamentists were not, on the whole, at all 
in favour of symmetry in detail; in France the 
carved capitals for a long period retained the impress 
of the ‘four-square’ classic capital, with freer treat- 
ment of detail ; but in England this was soon shaken 
off, and though we occasionally find such a freak of 
regular repetition as in the capital (fig. 38) from 
Moulton in Lincolnshire, this is a very unusual 
regularity. In running ornaments repetition, of course, 
finds place, as it must in all ornament, as in fig. 41; 
but in general alternation of binary groups of forms is 
not common until the latest period, when the whole 
spirit of the style became more formal: fig. 46 gives 
an example of this. In its treatment of natural 
forms early mediaeval design is among the best and 
most effective of all schools of ornament. The large 
scroll forms in the capital before referred to are 
admirable specimens of the abstract idea of natural 
growths, translated into the language of the stone- 
carver, and without the slightest realistic imitation: 
the painted designs of the earlier period show the 
same admirable conventionalism, as in fig. 44, which 
exhibit also the clean flow of line which characterises 
the design of this date. This quality is again exhibited 
in the carved panels in the front of Wells Cathedral 
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such decorations. 


(fig. 40),which, allowing for the comparative coarseness 
of the material, are almost as symmetrically executed 
as classic work. The manner in which the classic 
acanthus leaf was modified by the early French artists 
so as to be suitable for execution in stone is well shown 
in the leaf (fig. 39), where the more delicate details, 
which would only have chipped and perished in stone, 
are omitted, and only the main features of the leaf 
retained ; this may not have been intentional, but it 
was instinctive, which is still better. Later in the 
style the carved ornament became much more realistic, 
and showed much beauty and spirit of execution in 
its earlier phases occasionally, as in the work at 
Southwell Minster ; but this almost loses the charac- 
ter of ornament and comes under the definition of 
sculptured foliage. 

The mediaeval architects invented some of the 
mest admirable and .effective examples of repetition 
ornament, sometimes purely abstract, 
founded distinctly on natural forms, that have ever 
been seen ; the best of these, commonly known as the 


sometimes 


‘ dog-tooth’ and ‘ball-flower’ ornaments, are too 
familiar to need illustration. They were also very 
effective in their designs for diaper surface ornament, 
though the type in these shows little invention or 
variety. One of the best specimens is given in fig. 43, 
and may be compared with the piquant Indian speci- 
men of wall decoration next to it (fig. 42).* 

The degree in which Gothic art and architectural 
ornament may be supposed to be indebted to Sara- 
cenic sources was at one time much canvassed, 
but so far as architectural features are concerned 
there seems little reason for supposing anything like 
the direct connexion between the two schools, which 
some writers of a former dispensation have imagined 
In forms that are less directly connected 
with architecture the influence of Arabic or Saracenic 
ornament does seem traceable. Such a design 
as fig. 45 (a painted wall-diaper from Deopham 
Church, Norfolk) certainly reminds us strongly of 
Saracenic forms and methods of ornamentation. 
Another kind of relationship with preceding styles is 
suggested by the piece of running ornament from 
Amiens (fig. 36, twelfth century). It is included here 
in consequence of its remarkable resemblance in motif 
to the forms shown in figs. 1,2,and 3, showing how 
ineradicable was the taste for this intertwining of 
human and animal forms with foliage ornament, the 
fashion of which, first set by the Romans, seems to 
have continued, through various modifications of 
style, almost to the moment when the Roman form 
of it was revived at the Renaissance. 

H. H. STATHAM. 


to exist. 


* This is from the collection made by Dr. Leitner of what 
are called ‘ Graeco-Buddhist fragments,’ now in the South Ken- 
sington Museum: but there is certainly nothing Greek about 
this; it is as Oriental as anything could be. 
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SANDRO BOTTICELLI. 


; MONG the long-forgotten artists of the Renais- 

sance who have again received a due share of 
recognition in these days of increasing culture, none 
has attracted greater attention or become the object 
of more enthusiastic admiration than Sandro Botti- 
celli. His name meets us at every turn; his smallest 
works are eagerly sought out and carefully studied ; 
while the sway which he holds over the imaginations 
of his worshippers is absolute. They accept him 
blindly, without reserve, almost without criticism, and 
think no praise too high for their favourite master. 
And although it must be owned that the language 
of their adoration is at times extravagant, and the 
Botticellian mania has become the jest of our satirists— 
perhaps not altogether without reason—it is impossible 
to dispute the merit of those peculiar qualities which 
are revealed in his work, and which exexcise so power- 
ful a spell over a large class of minds in the present 
day. 

One evident cause of this popularity is that his art 
reflects the most striking features of his age, a period 
in itself of the deepest interest. The intellectual 
brilliancy of Lorenzo de’ Medici’s court, the revival of 
ancient learning, the force of Christian traditions, 
which still held their own against the advancing 
wave, are all present in various degrees and under 
different forms in Sandro’s works. There we see the 
mystic spirit of mediaeval times blended with the free- 
dom of modern thought, and the delicate charm of 
the young Renaissance appears to us deepened by 


the severity of a former age. All the awakening life 


I. 


of the new world is there, the energy of the expanding ~ 


imagination, to which everything seems possible; and 
yet at the same time we are conscious of a seriousness 
of purpose, blended with an undercurrent of tender- 
ness, which few have possessed in so large a measure. 
Above all Botticelli was distinguished by a re- 
markable gift of poetic invention, a quality wanting 
in many of his contemporaries whose powers were for 
the most part engaged in the struggle after mechanical 
perfection, and an honest endeavour to overcome the 
difficulties which stood in the way of future progress. 
He is a poet even before he‘is a painter, and every 
picture which he painted, every line which he en- 
graved, breathes the spirit of true poetry. Whatever 
the subject he selected, he applied all the means at 
his command to the faithful rendering of every detail 
of poetic truth, and only failed where he lacked 
adequate resources to express his ideas. Gifted with 
strange powers of sympathy, not only for every form 
of beauty but for every kind of suffering, all the varied 
influences stirring in that Florentine world where his 


lot was cast combined to mould his genius and leave 
their stamp upon his work. 

Nothing is without interest in the history of such 
a man, and although the information supplied by his 
biographers is scanty, it may help us to a fuller 
appreciation of his art if we glance briefly at the chief 
incidents in his career and mark the course of those 
public events or individual circumstances which gave 
his Madonnas their mysterious sadness, and armed 
his Sibyls with power. ; 

Sandro Botticelli, or, to use his original name, 
Alessandro di born 
Florence in the year 1447. His father was a citizen 
in comfortable circumstances; and Vasari tells us 


Mariano Filipepi, was at 


that Sandro, the youngest of Mariano’s four sons, 
was educated with great care, and ‘instructed in all 
such things as children are usually taught before they 
But the boy’s strong will first 
showed itself in a violent distaste to learning. He 
was constantly discontented and absolutely refused to 
give his attention to reading, writing, and accounts, 


choose a calling.’ 


says Vasari; until at last his father, despairing of ever 
turning him into a scholar, placed him in the shop of 
a goldsmith named Botticello, a great friend of his 
and an excellent workman, who promised to teach the 
boy his trade. 

Sandro was destined for higher things, and soon 
showed the artistic bent of his genius; but this early: 
training in the goldsmith’s shop was not thrown away. 
He took from his first master not only the name by 
which he has become famous, but the precision of line 
and patient attention to detail which marked all his 
work in after-life. 

From him, too, he learnt that use of gold which he 
turned to such good account in his painting, as we see 
in the foliage of his backgrounds, in his boy-angels’ 
rippling hair, and the embroidered tissues of his 
Virgin’s robes. But he did not remain many years 
with Botticello. At atime when Antonio Pollaiuolo 
and Andrea Verrocchio were goldsmiths as well as 
painters there was naturally a considerable degree of 
intercourse between the men of both crafts. Before 
long Sandro was seized with so passionate a desire to 
embrace the profession of an artist that his father, 
knowing the force of the boy’s inclinations, placed him 
with the Carmelite monk, Fra Filippo Lippi, then one 
of the first masters in Florence. 

This time Sandro had at length found his vocation. 
He devoted hiniself earnestly to his new studies, and 
soon attained a degree of perfection which no one 
had expected from the wayward, eccentric boy. By 
the time of Fra Filippo’s death Sandro, although only 
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twenty years of age, had already acquired the reputa- 
tion of being the best painter in Florence. In this 
capacity he soon attracted the attention of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, whose father Cosimo had been the Car- 
melite friar’s most powerful patron. 

The same year that Filippo died the young 
Lorenzo succeeded to the government of Florence, 
and from the first showed Botticelli a generous and 
liberal patronage, which was never afterwards with- 
drawn. Through 
his _ friendship 
Sandro was now 
introduced to the 
eminent scholars 
whom Lorenzo 
loved to collect 
around him, and 
became a 
come gucst at 
that board where 
Alberti and Fi- 
cino met to talk 
of Plato; and 
Lorenzo himsclf 
became a _ poct 
to emulate Pulci 


wel- 


and Politian. 
We are _ in- 
clined to wonder 
at first sight how 
the youth who 
would not learn 
to read and write 
fared in this 
company. 3ut 
at whatever time 
of his life Sandro 
acquired __ that 
knowledge _ of 
classical learning 
which his works 
unfold, he pos- 





sessed in a rare 
degree the feel- 
ing for beauty 
that was sufficient in itself to form a close link with 
the scholars of the Renaissance. Certain olive and 
palm-trees, finished with extraordinary skill, excited 
the admiration of his contemporaries in one of his 
earliest works, an altar-piece in S. Spirito. 

To him flowers and leaves were more than the 
mere backgrounds to his Madonnas and Saints : 
beautiful in themselves they were to be painted with 
the utmost possible care and reverence. Above all, 
he took delight in roses, and has given them us in 
every form and variety, flowering on the garden- 
bushes behind his Madonnas, or wreathed in garlands 


THE SAVIOUR, 





BY SANDRO BOTTICELLI, IN THE UFFIZJ GALLERY, FLORENCE. 


by attendant cherubs, falling in showers on the shore 
where Venus sets her foot, crowning the brows and 
decking the white robes of Spring, massed in great 
handfuls of red and white by sportive Loves, or wafted 
to and fro by angel-choirs as they dance on the clouds 
of heaven. 

But Sandro could do more than paint roses. 
While still a youth he executed the figure of Fortitude 
for the tribunal of the Mercantazia at Florence. Six 
Virtues, all the 
size of life, had 

been 
by the 
Pollaiuoli, the 


already 
painted 


seventh was now 
assigned to San- 
dro. Fortitude 
had been a com- 
mon subject with 
artists of the pre- 
ceding age. On 
the capitals of 
the Ducal Pa- 
lace at Venice 
she appeared as 
Samson tearing 

lion’s 
Giotto 


Pisan 


open the 
jaws. 
and_ the 
sculptors had 
represented her 
lion’s 
knotted 
about her neck, 


with a 
skin 


standing behind 
her shield and 
drawing back a 
sword, which she 
points towards 
the enemy. But 
Sandro’s idea of 
her is altogether 
different. His 
Fortesza is sit- 
ting, not stand- 
ing. She wears a winged helmet, a corslet of armour 
on her breast, and holds a mace in her hands. Her head 
is a little bent, as if she were weary of battle and watch- 
ing; but none the less she is ready for the foe, and her 


‘ fingers close upon the weapon with resolute, unflinch- 


ing grip. In the surroundings of the figure, the 
embroidered draperies, the pearls of the helmet, the 
variegated marbles of the throne, Sandro has evidently 
followed the goldsmith painters ; but in vigour and 
originality his conception rises far beyond theirs. 
Self-restraint and endurance, which is the character- 
istic of Fortitude, he has chosen for his theme. The 
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hope that grows out of long patience, the serenity 
which comes in the midst of strife to those who are 
true to themselves, all that the poet has expressed in 
the lines :— 


‘Say not the struggle nought availeth, 
The labour and the wounds are vain,’ 


is plainly written on the face of Sandro’s Fortitude. 
As we gaze upon her patient brows we feel that the 
end of the struggle is not far off, and that already for 
her the morning is breaking which comes to all who 
dare to wait and be strong. 

Two pictures in the Academy of Florence, by 
their likeness to the Fortezza, seem to belong to this 
period. Both represent Madonnas adored by saints : 
one of them ascribed at different times to Ghirlandajo 
and Andrea Castagno, but now restored to Sandro, is 
distinguished by two kneeling figures, S. Cosmo and 
S. Damian, who occupy the foreground. These are 
evidently portraits of Lorenzo and Giuliano de’ 
Medici, whom Sandro here introduces under the 
name of the patron saints of their family. That of 
Giuliano especially bears so strong a resemblance to 
the later portrait in the Adoration of the Magi as 
scarcely to admit of doubt on the subject. 

Another work of Botticelli’s which bears traces of 
the Pollaiuoli influence, together with a degree of 
animation that approaches nearer to his later style, is 
the picture of Tobias led by Angels, now onc of the 
chief ornaments of the Turin Gallery. 

In the absence of dates, which are unfortunately 
scarce in Sandro’s history, only one of his pictures 
being inscribed with the year in which it was painted, 
we may assign to these early days the famous round 
of the Uffizj. This, his best-known and in some 
respects most characteristic work, was probably 
painted for the Medici, since two of the boy-angels 
are said to be portraits of Lorenzo and Giuliano. 
That the subject was a favourite with Sandro, and the 
composition much admired at the time, we may con- 
clude from the two replicas which exist, one at Paris, 
the other in the Casa Alessandri at Florence. The 
form of the picture—well compared by Mr. Symonds 
to the corolla of an open rose,—the grace and delicacy 
of the. composition, recall the sculptures of Mino da 
Fiesole or Desiderio. The Madonna appears seated 
in a dark-green robe, richly embroidered with gold, 
holding the Child in her arms, and surrounded by 
thoughtful boy-angels. Two hold the crown over her 


head, while two others offer her the book, on whose- 


open pages she is in the act of writing the hymn 
‘ Magnificat ;’ and beyond, between the bowed heads, 


we catch a glimpse of blue distance, convent-church, | 


pines, and winding river. The child-faces resemble Fra 
Filippo’s types, softened and refined into new beauty ; 


but the most striking part is the countenance of the 
Madonna, in which Sandro for the first time reveals all 
his powers of expression, and reaches an ideal of divine 
sorrow seldom equalled by any artist before Lionardo. 
At the very moment when Mary realises all the fulness 
of her honour, when angels place the crown on her 
brow, and the Child Himself guides her pen to 
write the words which pronounce her blessed, the 
sword pierces her heart with a mysterious foretaste 
of coming agony. In this attempt to celebrate the 
mystic union of joy and pain, of highest blessedness 
and sharpest anguish, Sandro has here embodied 
one of the leading principles of mediaeval theology 
which had found a living type in the person of 
Francis of Assisi, the favourite saint of popular 
worship. This idea supplies the keynote to all 
Botticelli’s Madonnas. 

It is the same strain which runs through them all, 
numerous and varied as they are. Sometimes the 
sadness of the Virgin seems to touch the angels, who 
lose their blithe air and bend sorrowful eyes to the 
ground; more often it is the child who feels the burden 
of coming woe, whether he gazes gravely on the wor- 
shippers or turns to his mother with fond caresses and 
tender consolation in his eyes. The height of pathos 
is reached in the standing Madonna of the Pitti, 
who seems bowed down to earth by the heaviness of 
her grief, and whose child is so profoundly mournful 
that we almost wonder at the boldness of the young 
St. John, who springs forward to embrace Him. In 
other instances we find the same type of face and 
general character, with a rich variety of detail in the 
In the Madonna of the National 
Gallery, originally in the possession of the architect 
Giuliano San Gallo, the Virgin stands erect, clasping 
the child to her breast, between two kneeling figures, 
an adoring angel and a little St. John. In the beau- 
tiful Berlin picture, a whole troop of angels, crowned 
with roses and bearing spiral candlesticks in their 
hands, are pouring out all their hearts in song ; while 
in that of the Borghese Gallery, the brows of the 
attendant cherubs are wreathed with dark-leaved jes- 
samine blossoms, and two tall vases full of red and 
white roses stand before the Virgin’s throne. One 
less known, but very fine example, is still to be seen 
in the Corsini Palace at Florence.. Here angels bear 
the instruments of the Passion in their hands, and 
lilies and roses are entwined with the jewels and gold 
of the Virgin’s crown. In the Louvre picture, the 
scene is laid in a garden, and a palm or cypress-tree 
divides the background with a bush of creamy roses, 
one bud of which steals along the transparent veil 
resting on the Virgin’s brow. 

JULIA CARTWRIGHT. 
( Zo be continued.) 


surroundings. 
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SEVERAL figures distinguished in the Art world have passed 
away from sight since the record was penned for our last issue. 
The English school has lost a veteran leader in Mr. John 
Linnell, whose works in portraiture, and what has been called 
subject landscape, as well as landscape proper, have been before 
the public over the long period of seventy-five years. In his 
early days John Linnell was one of the-group of young artists 
whose talents ripened under the kindly patronage of Dr. Munro, 
the friend of Turner, Girtin, Blake, and many more; he painted 
anything, from transparencies to miniatures, and he engraved 
portraits. He was a pupil of Sir Benjamin West ; also for a 
time shared tuition from Varley with William Hunt. In 1807 
he gained.the gold medal in the Academy Life School against 
Wyon, the medallist, and the same year exhibited a Landscape 
Study from Nature, he being then fifteen years old. The fol- 
lowing year he won the Academy premium over the head of 
John Chalon. Among those who sat to him for portraits were 
Thomas Carlyle, Whately, John Sterling, Samuel Rogers, the 
poet, and other eminent folk. He did not give himself wholly 
to landscape till late in life, his last exhibited portrait in the 
Academy was a head of Dr. Meryon in 1850. The first subject- 
landscape that attracted great attention was Christ appearing to 
the Disciples at Emmaus, 1835. Since that date among chief 
pictures may be named The disobedient Prophet, 1848; The Eve 
of the Deluge, 1854; Sleeping for Sorrow, 1860; A Coming 
Storm, 1873; The Hollow Tree, 1875. In last year’s Academy 
was hung a picture called Zhe Woodcutter. For twenty-one 
years John Linnell entered his name for entrance to the Royal 
Academy ; after that period of patience he withdrew it, and 
when an offer of Associateship came later on, he declined the 
honour. John Linnell belonged to a school, now too much out 
of favour, who worked hard and closely; his study of the figure 
ever stood him in good stead ; there was cohesion in his compo- 
sition, and he had a broad, solid way of dealing with masses 
and effects, with perspective distance and aerial depth. He 
introduced figures and a dramatic motive into his landscape 
pictures, with a fine sense of the sympathy between man and 
nature. His colour was splendid and harmonious rather than 
refined, and his work was apt to look overloaded with pigment. 
But he gazed at nature with a reverent and loving faith, and 
sought to render truly the aspects that moved his own mind 
most deeply. Historically considered, his art may be said to 
have been based on Rubens rather than Gaspar Poussin, although 
he has decided affinities with the last. 


THE decease of Sir Daniel Macnee has deprived the Scottish 
Academy of a President of six years’ respected and popular 
rule, and a member bearing solid repute as a vigorous portrait- 
painter both in his native country and in London. The office 
of President has passed by election to Mr. W. Fettis Douglas, 
R.S.A., curator and keeper of the National Gallery, Edinburgh. 
It was thought that Mr. James Archer, a member of the Scotch 
Academy long known in London as a portrait and subject 
painter, might have entered the lists, in which he would have 
had a first chance; but he did not compete. The office is, 
however, of annual election. 

THE Ministry of Fine Arts, created by M. Gambetta, was 
suppressed after his fall, but reappears under the title Director- 
General of the Fine Arts. It is given'to M. Mantz, art critic of 
‘Le Temps’ and /fterateur, who abetted M. Proust in his 
plans and may probably carry many of them towards result. 


A SERIES of lectures of unusual interest has been com- 
menced at the Kensington Vestry Hall on behalf of the Society 


’ fer the Protection of Ancient Buildings. The first discourse, on 


‘The Historical Development of the art of Pattern Designing,’ 
was given by Mr. William Morris (February 23rd). The suc- 
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cessive weekly lectures are:—‘ The Egyptian Tomb and the 
Future State,’ by Mr. R. Stuart Poole ; ‘ English Parish 
Churches,’ by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite ; ‘The War of the Gods 
and Giants,’ by Professor Sidney Colvin ; ‘Monumental Painting,’ 
by Professor W. B. Richmond ; and ‘ Decorative Art,’ by Mr. 
E. J. Poynter, R.A. It may be hoped that the scheme will help 
to arouse public interest in the efforts of this, laudable Society, 
and bring substantial support to its funds. 


THE Exhibitions of the coming season will place some 
notable pictures before the public. Mr. Millais, R.A., in por- 
traiture, will have Sir Henry Thompson, the eminent surgeon ; 
also will appeal strongly to popular favour with two types of 
modern young-ladyhood, the one in garb and guise ‘aesthetic,’ 
the other owing much to both nature and the fashionable 
milliner. Interest of a special and various kind will gather 
about the effigy of Sir Henry Cole, K.C.B., as treated on a 
scheme of black, gray, and white, with flesh tints, by Mr. 
Whistler, but not we believe to be introduced as a ‘nocturne,’ 
a term which might be deemed inappropriate to the cheerfully 
energetic subject. The pictures of Mr. Alma Tadema, R.A.— 
Cleopatra, and the large picture of a Girl in a conservatory 
standing beneath a blossoming oleander-tree, a study of red 
tones—have been very fully described in the art weekly press. 
Mr. Tadema’s works are of that highest kind of realism which 
is not soulless imitation, but the result of an astonishingly keen 
perception of facts, with a corresponding and precise faculty 
for their artistic representation. Mr. Tadema has also been 
painting portraits. Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., our most 
faithful disciple and teacher of beauty for beauty’s sake, has 
one of his most beautiful pictures this year. He paints a pair of 
wedded lovers in some southern land, who linger in the entry 
of a raised loggia of their palace, overlooking stately buildings 
and archways, a curve of blue bay and far-off mountains 
beneath a sky of lustrous cloud and purple depth. Here 
lingering, the girl has leant backward against her lover’s 
shoulder, his right hand clasps hers softly against her breast, 
and he bends his head to kiss the fingers of her left hand, held 
within his own. The long undulating line of the girl's form, 
and the pose of her resting head, are suggestive in a very 
sensitive and lovely way of the sweet content of satisfied love, 
fit response to the reverent tenderness of the man’s caress and 
supporting embrace. The draperies, low and rich in tone, and 
the consonant surroundings, help the sentiment of the picture, 
which is expressly in design one of the painter’s best achieve- 
ments. Another picture is a study of a fair girl in crocus-purple 
draperies standing against a dark figured background. An 
important picture yet unfinished is a life-size Phryne unveiling 
at a solemn festival at Eleusis. Her left arm is raised above 
her head, holding the drapery in the hand; over the other arm, 
outstretched, falls the cloud of ruddy golden hair. The grand 
torso and rounded limbs are painted in mellow and low flesh- 
tones, and the whole key of the picture is solemn and removed 
from common realism. 


PROFESSOR RICHMOND has been bringing towards com- 
pletion a large oil picture from a design exhibited in 1876 
at the Dudley Gallery, Hercules freeing Prometheus. On the 
uppermost point of the rocks of black basalt the strong helper, 
with lion’s skin flying from his shoulders, stands poised ; the 
right hand has let fly the shaft that has pierced the vulture, the 
left arm holds the bow in air, pointed straight upward ; behind 
him the sky flushes rosy: beneath, in the shadow, is the grand 
form of the Titan, now freed of his chains, and wearily raising 
himself on his arms;—a noble study. The difficulties encountered 
in this design are very great, especially in the foreshortening of 
the limbs and the modelling of the muscular torso of the Her- 
cules. Professor Richmond has several portraits, treated, as is 
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his good manner, variously in style and mode of execution, 
according to the type of the subject. Of course the greatest 
interest will be excited by the half-length life-size portrait of the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. This is a new rendering of the 
Premier ; he is seated, draped in the voluminous folds of the 
red LL.D. robes, which give breadth and substance to the 
figure, his right hand resting on a favourite folio ‘ Homer.’ 
He fronts the spectator like a lion at bay; the fire of the 
eye is undimmed, and the lines of the mouth are of endur- 
ance and persistence, while the face is full of the suffering 
and the strain of conflict. Against a dull greenish background 
the sallow, furrowed face and silver grey hair are in relief. 
The picture is painted with a free, large handling on coarse- 
grained. canvas. 


AMONG the younger Associates of the Academy Mr. Gow 
promises well on his own ground of historic incident with a 
picture of a party of mounted Jacobins in scarlet hunting dress, 
met beside a fir-tree covert to confer and plot together ; one of 
them in the centre reads aloud a proclamation. Mr. Boughton, 
A.R.A., will be at his best this year with, besides a Cornish 
landscape, three pictures from the watery land of Holland. One 
depicts two blooming maidens, laden with vegetables, running a 
fire of raillery from a couple of sailors ‘loafing’ on a low wall 
that parts the curve of roadway from the grey lapping waters. 
The sky is true Dutch, full of pale light that permeates every 
corner of the canvas. Another picture shows some capital groups 
of the fisherfolk at Katwyck, discussing the newly-arrived visitors 
to their sandy paradise beside the waters, where white sabots are 
your proper and appropriate chaussure. The most artistic work 
of this group is, however, a picture that has the quiet intensity 
of J. F. Millet, and which the artist calls The Weeders of the 
Pavement. A group of girls, in white caps, are on their knees, 
under the superintendence of a weather-beaten old guardian, 
pulling away at the grass which has sprouted up on the stony 
quay of a forlorn little port, whose commerce has passed over 
to the opposite coast and left it silent amid its pale waters and 
long lank reed beds, under the low lying rain clouds. The 
swaying figures of the women, carefully brought into compo- 
sition, the quaint significance of their occupation, the subtle 
treatment of low tones and shimmering, graduated, silver greys, 
the lights that are not bright, and shadows that are not dark, 
make this one of Mr. Boughton’s happiest efforts, and show 
how entirely he has been possessed by the lowly and not a little 
pathetic beauty of the Dutch sea border, with its tender tints 
and picturesque accidents of building or of water craft, and its 
homely, pleasant people, vigorous and angular. 

A different kind of sea-faring subject is expected of Mr. 
Henry Moore, of whom the public seem to demand that he 
shall pose as a sea and coast painter only, unwitting or un- 
mindful that he has really given the same persistent, loving, 
and accurate study to the land, on Scotch moor and Cum- 
berland fell, beside the gentle streams and tall poplars of pastoral 
France, and among the homesteads and sylvan glades of rustic 
Sussex. However, he has proved himself so various in setting 
forth the drama of water and sky that the ‘many-headed’ may 
be pardoned. The largest picture on hand is, yet again, of sea 
and sky. One great grey green wave curls and crumbles into 
creamy froth, as its fellow behind draws a long curve inward 
and upward to an angry crest ; beyond, a mass of waters heaves 
and shifts above the dangerous shoals, where death lurks maybe 
for the ship seen battling on the farther edge. The sky is 
lowering, and the tumult of restless waters fills the picture from 
end toend. Possibly the artist may also finish a scene of tender 
after-glow on gently breaking waves, and sandy shore. Mean- 
time he has several smaller canvases, some painted off the 


Dorsetshire coast in hot July weather, when electric storms are | 


about, and the water, warm deep blue with silver flashes, tosses 
in multitudinous movement under a sky of soft grey rain- 
clouds that gather in fold over fold countlessly down to the 
far horizon; or the same sea gladdens and lows as the 
clouds have lifted and roll over the blue heavens with the 
sun on their lustrous sides. 


Mr. BODLEY, architect, and Mr. Henry Woods, painter, 
have been elected Associates of the Royal Academy. The first 
appointment was as suitable and expected as the last was to the 
uninitiated public, outside the Forty, surprising. Mr. Woods 
has, however, exhibited certain unimportant but good Venetian 
studies, and is a disciple in the vigorous school of Van Haanen, 
The place of full Academician, left vacant by the lamented 
death of Mr. Street, has been given to Mr. Boehm, the sculptor. 


THE translation of the work by M. Miintz, Librarian to the 
Ecole Nationale des Beaux Arts, on ‘ Raphael : his Life, Works, 
and Times,’ published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, should 
find good welcome from the English public. This ample 
volume brings forward the record of Raphael’s labours with 
much of the additional detail that recent discoveries and 
modern criticism have evolved. M. Miintz has undoubtedly 
been at great pains in 
the accumulation of 
material, and he has 
compiled a_ readable 
and interesting volume, 
which claims the merit 
of being at once popular 
and fairly thorough, if 
we cannot add always 
accurate. The trans- 
lation strikes one as 
rather slipshod; it is 
disfigured by an oc- 
casional Americanism, 
such as ‘in this con- 
nection, in the sense 
of ‘a propos, and many 
colloquialisms. There 
is the absence of style 
common to ordinary 
translator's work, and 
the pages of M. Miintz 
are probably rendered 
rather more colourless 
than need be. The 
great charm of the 
book is the abundance 
of the _ illustrations, 
which give the text 
double force; especially 
is this the case with 
the cuts or _ repro- 
ductions from original 
drawings, whereby the 
history of a picture, as 
traced in the text, is filled up in the most satisfactory manner 
possible. The character of the writing of M. Miintz is historic 
and descriptive, not critical in the technical sense. With 
the exception of some very interesting remarks on Raphael’s 
fresco-painting in the Vatican, verified by the author’s per- 
sonal examination, we find no detail as to the manipulation 
of Raphael, or to the absolute painting itself, about such 
technical matter, in short, as has been held by some to 
occupy over-much space in the learned volumes of Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle. The arrangement of the book into 
periods is agreeably managed. The author's word-pictures of 
Urbino, where Giovanni Santi, the father, had his own modest 
reputation as painter and poet, with townsfolk and ducal court of 
Federigo and Guidobaldo da Montefeltro, and the subsequent 
account of Perugia, when the young Raphael was pupil of 
Pietro Perugino, are coloured with sufficient vividness. In like 
fashion the state of Florence, when the painter went there in 
1504, is nicely sketched as a background, while very great care 
has been bestowed on the description of Rome and the Papal 
Court under Julius If. and Leo X.; on the men of mark in 
Church and State, in art and letters, who made or marred the 
Roman society, and who were the friends and patrons of 
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Raphael. Perhaps it might have been better to have placed 
as part of this picture of Rome the chapter on the discoveries of 
antiquity and the influence of the classic furore of the time, 
which the author has given at the end of the volume under the 
title ‘ Raphael and the Antique.’ Two other concluding chapters 
deal with Raphael as an Architect, and with his domestic matters 
and social status. 

M. Miintz is not free from 
prejudice any more than other 
biographers. For example, 
he invariably depreciates the 
master Perugino to exalt the 
pupil Raphael ; the old stories 
of Perugino’s avarice are re- 
peated, also the accusation 
that he used his studies and 
compositions over and over 
again to save invention. Not 
even as a colourist is Peru- 
gino given his rightful posi- 
tion. When Raphael left 
Perugino and his master, 
says M. Miintz, he had learnt 
all Perugino could teach 
him, and he was as good 
a colourist as any painter 
in the Umbrian School. M. 
Miintz does apparently not 
entertain the notion that 
many critics of weight hold 
that Raphael never became 
in the highest sense a co- 
lourist at all, although in 
late years he assimilated 
through Luciani, Giorgione’s 
scholar, some of the Vene- 
tian splendour ; still more 
emphatically that Raphael 
never equalled on this count 
Perugino himself, who must 
always rank high as a noble 
colourist. Some other com- 
ments of M. Miintz strike one 
as peculiar, as, for instance, 
where, speaking of portraiture, 
he says that herein Raphael 
entered into a ‘struggle with 
Nature on an arena where 
nobility and poetry of ima- 
gination would fail to be of 
much service to him, and 
where he would have nothing 
but his brush to rely on.’ 


for Umbria. The Zatombment, the first picture for which 
Raphael made studies in the nude, was painted for Atalanta 
Baglioni, of Perugia, in commemoration of her sorrow for a 
son, who, after having committed certain horrible murders for 
revenge of family wrongs, was murdered in his turn by the rival 
faction, and on his death-bed, at his mother’s prayer, repented, 
and forgave his enemies. It was not until the residence in 
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view of the noble art of por- 
traiture. In another place 
M. Miintz credits Raphael 
with an ‘unparalleled faculty 
of imitation’ (page 251), 
which would seem to imply 
that the great artist was an 
arrant plagiarist. Perhaps, 
however, the translator may have here darkened the meaning 
of M. Miintz, which presumably is that - Raphael had that 
gift of assimilation which belongs to genius of a receptive 
order. The author points out, when dealing with Raphael’s 
Florentine residence—a period to which belong the greatest 
number of easel- pictures of the oft-repeated theme, the 
Madonna and Child--that the raison @étre of this repetition 
of subject and scale was the fact that the Florentines did 
not give the young painter large commissions, and that all 
the important pictures painted during this time were executed 





THE CAMERA DELLA SEGNATURA. 


Rome, when interpenetrated with the antique, that Raphael 
took fully to the practice of study in the nude; it is also 
said he had difficulty in compelling his sensitive nature to 
the task of dissecting the human body, which yet he saw to 
be necessary for thorough training. It is an interesting point, 
traced through the evidence of the original drawings, that, 
from the student days of Perugia even into the Roman period, 
Raphael used constantly a male model for the attitude in 
preliminary studies for female figures. 

There is much useful practical matter in this volume, such 
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as an analysis of the comparative prices paid to various artists 
by Julius II., who showed’ himself a business man in the midst 
of his magnificent schemes ; whereas Leo X. was utterly lavish 
according to his tastes. There is a good story about the pseudo 
poet Baraballa, whose ambition to be crowned at the Capitol was 
turned into a day’s jest for the Papal Court of Leo ; the old poet 
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PILASTERS IN THE LOGGIA. 


was robed in purple and mounted on an elephant at the head of 
a grand procession ; but the huge beast refused to cross the 
bridge of St. Angelo, and the would-be laureate had ignomini- 
ously to dismount amid the jeers of his tormentors. Raphael 
was commissioned by the laughter-loving Pontiff to make a 
commemorative design of the diversion, and the Sienese Gio. 
Barili to carve it over the door of the Camera della Segnatura. 
Later on Raphael had to paint a portrait of this elephant after 
its decease, upon the wall of a tower at the entrance of the 
Vatican, to console the regrets of the populace. That the great 
Umbrian should be set to such a task was probably not thought 
more derogatory than that the Pope’s Chamberlain de/? Aguila 
had been the keeper of the pet beast. 


It is amazing to realise how many and how diverse were the 
functions of Raphael as the chosen painter of the Papal Court. 
One wonders at the singular diversity of the artist’s gifts, but 
yet more that he preserved the nobility of his purpose, the 
integrity of his art, the earnestness of his untiring activity amid 
the distractions and temptations of his position. The scale of 
his labours is from a theoretical restoration of ancient Rome, 
with the learned Calvo at his elbow, translating Vitruvius to 
help in the task, down to organizing a féte ; from designing the 
decoration of Cardinal Bibbiena’s bath-room in the Vatican up 
to painting the Zransfiguration, and the Sfasimo, the Disputa, 
and the Heliodorus. A little group of statements as to disputed 
points may be cited which are based on documentary or other 
evidence held satisfactory to M. Miintz. He accredits the 
lovely cabinet picture, now belonging to Mr. Morris Moore, 
Apollo and Marsyas, and the subject of much controversy, as 
genuine, and places the date about the year 1507. The outline 
engraving will be a valuable reminiscence to most readers. The 
looms which wove the Raphael tapestries our author places at 
Brussels, under the famous Peter Von Aelst, 1504-1532. The 
Madonna di San Sisto, M. Miintz holds with Herr Springer to 
have been painted not later than 1515. The Dresden master- 
work, by the way, is said to be the only picture by Raphael for 
which no preliminary studies have been found. This ‘Life of 
Raphael’ will probably hold its own with the general public 
by the attraction of its abundant illustrations and the pleasantly 
intelligible setting forth of the matter ; but the more critical 
readers will await the forthcoming volume on Raphael by 
the erudite, writers Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle. This 
work is said to be far advanced, and may be expected to 
prove both analytic and exhaustive. 


GEORGE ELIOT, etched by Rajon from the portrait by 
Burton. This likeness of George Eliot reminds me of her 
more than any other that I have seen. I remember once 
being with Lewes in his library, examining the manuscripts of 
George Eliot’s novels, when she herself came into the room and 
said, ‘Mr. Hamerton, I want to know your opinion of Mr. 
Burton’s portrait of me.’ This gave me an excellent oppor- 
tunity for comparing the portrait (which at that time was hanging 
over the chimney-piece in the library) with the original, and my 
impression was as follows :—First, there was great charm in 
the beauty of the drawing as a work of art ; but besides that it 


* seemed to me that Mr. Burton had most happily got that other 


charm which belonged to that extraordinary woman’s face in 
all her habitual states of mind. The only occasions on which I 
have seen it vanish were once or twice when she felt indignant 
disapproval of something that seemed wrong to her, or at least 
a serious conviction about something that appeared to her of 
great importance. At such times the expression of gentleness 
gave place to an expression of power ; and this leads me to the 
remark that it was quite impossible for Mr. Burton, or for any 
other artist, to put the two expressions in the same portrait. 
He did right to choose that which was most habitual, but 
readers of George Eliot’s books who did not know the author 
are likely to see in this portrait rather a kindly disposition than 
a commanding intellect. Still, there is penetration in the 
honest eyes and a readiness for expression in the lips which 
imply intellectual power in repose. Some years afterwards I 
asked permission to have the portrait etched by Rajon for the 
PORTFOLIO, but George Eliot’s extreme dislike to personal 
publicity made that impossible during her lifetime. Her death 
has removed the objection, and the publishers of the PORTFOLIO 
have now been commissioned to issue the plate separately. 
M. Rajon has well preserved the likeness, which will be valued 
by many who never heard the ‘ voice that is still’—the earnest 
voice whose singularly pleasant tones a few of us will ever 
remember. EDITOR. 
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A WINTER EVENING. 


ETCHED BY F. SLOCOMBE. 


HE matcrials out of which Mr. Slocombe has 
constructed this pleasant etching are such as 

may commonly enough be found in neighbourhoods 
which few people would think of as picturesque. It is 
probable that at another time of day, and at another 
season of the year, this very scene would have but 
little attraction for an artist, but under the con- 
ditions selected by Mr. Slocombe it has a genuine 


picturesqueness. Bare branches with their interesting 
variety of line are always tempting material for an 
etcher, and the needle follows their intricacies with 
incomparable freedom. The gradations of light in 
the sky, and of shade on the broken ground, are 
less easily rendered in etching, and present diffi- 
culties which Mr. Slocombe has encountered with 
success, 


THE RUINED ABBEYS OF YORKSHIRE. 


1V.—Fountains. 


\ TE have not lost all while we have the build- 

ings of our forefathers.’ With some such 
thought as this in our minds we come to Fountains 
Abbey, the crown and glory of all that monasticism 
has left to us in England. The tiny seed from which 
century after century this inimitable beauty grew to 
perfection, was the same holy discontent, the same 
‘incurable distaste for all that is not God,’ in which 
we have traced at Molesme the germ of the Cistercian 
order. From the cry which arose among a few monks 
at York, for a more faithful observance of the Bene- 
dictine rule, to the moment when the scaffolding was 
removed from the great Tudor tower of Fountains, 
this aspiration was working out its record. 

But as with Italian art, so was it with monastic 
architecture,—while the language became more ex- 
quisite the message was forgotten, and when the form 
reached perfection the spirit fled for ever. 

Slowly, but surely, as the wilderness became a 
garden and isolation gave place to fame, the Cister- 
cian discontent was transformed into complacency ; 
and when the abbot and his monks beheld with satis- 
faction their completed work, the feet of those who 
should drive them out were already at the door. And 
now the jovial holiday-makers from Harrogate and 
the cultivated strangers from London or New York 
come and go with other words on their lips than, 
‘The pity of it, Iago! .O Iago, the pity of it!’ for 
they are too busy to learn, or too thoughtless to 
remember, that nothing comes of nothing, and 


‘ Not from a vain or shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias brought, 
Never from lips of cunning fell 
The thrilling Delphic oracle ; 

Out from the heart of Nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old ; 

The litanies of nations came. 

Like the volcano’s tongue of flame, 

Up from the burning core below,— 
The canticles of love and woe. 
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The hand that rounded Peter’s dome 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome 
Wrought in a sad sincerity : 

Himself from God he could not free, 

He builded better than he knew, 

The conscious stones to beauty grew.’ 


Yet in this fact—for fact it is none the less for being 
poetry—lies the real charm and wonder of Fountains 
Abbey. ‘Could any men whatever, did they but will 
it, build what our forefathers built? Is a cathedral 
the offspring of a random thought?’ Here is the 
idea of Mr. Emerson’s verse expressed in Cardinal 
Newman’s prose. 

The classical gardens and temples at Studley are 
admirable in their way, but the best that their self- 
conscious art can do is to emphasise by sharp and 
sudden contrast the awful sincerity of the Gothic 
church. 

To describe at length this best-known of all the 
Yorkshire abbeys, would be to follow in the steps of 
quite a little army of writers, of whom one, the late 
Mr. Walbran, has treated the subject more or less ex- 
haustively in three distinct works. The near neigh- 
bourhood of Ripon, with its interesting cathedral, and 
of Harrogate, with its less pensive but apparently 
not less potent charm, make Fountains an easy and 
familiar goal for tourists, picnickers, lovers, and idlers. 
Nature and the monks have indeed done much for 
the scene, and the Aislabies and the landscape- 
gardening of the eighteenth century have failed to 
spoil it. In fact, they have, as has been said, produced 
a contrast which is very impressive. The situation of 
Fountains Abbey at once challenges comparison with 
that of Bolton,—a narrow valley, a winding stream, and 
wooded banks, are the natural elements in both. But 
the Wharfe is essentially a more picturesque stream 
than the Skell, and the winding walks and simple 
rustic benches of the Duke of Devonshire’s grounds 
are certainly in better taste than Anne Boieyn’s Seat, 
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the moon and crescent Ponds, and the Temples of 
Piety and Fame. At Fountains we hasten through 
carefully planted groves, by glades, lakes, terraces, 
and statues, till a turn in the valley and a cutting in 
the trees reveal to us in startling perfection a ruin, of 
dates and styles varying from the first half of the 
twelfth century to the first half of the sixteenth. 
Whatever disappointment we may feel in the opening 
of the valley is forgotten: in the beauty that haunts 
its deep recess. At Bolton all is reversed. The ruin 
comes first and probably disappoints us, but we soon 
feel the enchantment of the rocky banks and the 





FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 


roaring Strid ; and at last the distant view of Barden 
Tower, among the trees, completes the spell. 
To those who do not care for Gothic Architec- 


ture, Fountains must remain a picturesque group of . 


ruins in a fine situation, and nothing more. That 
is a matter of taste. But to say that an Abbey is 
beautiful and impressive, and that, after all, it is 
the outcome of deliberate imposture and conscious 
hypocrisy, is to contradict all history and all philo- 
sophy. The lies that have obtained a hearing in 
the world have left no such record as this. Error 
there doubtless was, but it was the error of the 
higher and more spiritual natures; it was error 
such as that into which Christian fell in his journey 
towards the Heavenly City, and from which his friends 
and neighbours at home enjoyed an ignoble immu- 
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nity. Superstition, too, was close at hand, but it 
was the superstition that haunts the strongest faith, 
as the shadow haunts the substance, rather than 
that which as surely dogs the steps of unbelief. 
Happily it is as unnecessary, as in these pages 
it would be inopportune, to discuss at length the 
theological, ethical, and philosophical aspects of 
Monasticism. But there can be no fruitful study of 
Art—still less of an avowedly religious art—without 
some attempt to look below the surface. Painting, 
indeed, and sculpture, and, in a greater degree, 
literature, have their growth in history and their 
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FROM THE SOUTH. 


roots in philosophy, but the most historic of all arts 
is architecture, and the slow upraising of a great 
building reveals to us the action of time and cir- 
cumstance upon creative thought. 

The history of Fountains Abbey opens with a 
strange chapter of conflict and disunion. 

There is a sense in which every Christian Church 
is a temple of concord; for the central fact of 
Christianity is an atonement, and its central doctrine 
a reconciliation. And yet we are reminded again 
and again that its Founder came not to bring peace, 
but a sword. 

Reconciliation, in fact, is not toleration, and 
atonement is not compromise. 

The blackness of evil and the wickedness of the 
enemy were felt in the twelfth century as we hardly 
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feel them in these gentler days. The need and 
desire to come out of the brutal and degraded 
world and be separate was real then, but with us 
heaven and saintliness are apt to be secretly re- 
garded as Quixotic excesses bordering on fanaticism, 
while the goal of human progress in morals is placed 
somewhere nearer the ‘mean’ of respectability. The 
wholesome and manly powers of hatred and contempt 
for what is base and bad are blunted in us, and in 
our bondage to ‘the common, which we mistake 
for freedom, we are not unlike those old Bohemian 
heretics who spoke of the Prince of Darkness as 


fifty years since the great revival of Monasticism in 
the north. Alas for the good Elwin of Evesham! 
already his work is perishing, already the new life, 
with its burning lamp and girded loins, is sinking 
into lethargic fatness and dim contentment. 

But the life-work of men like Elfwin does not 
wholly perish. There is yet hope of St. Mary’s, for 
side by side with degeneracy there is discontent. In 
the fast-drying Benedictine soil there is a root which 
already thirsts for the water-springs. ‘There are 
those,’ says the chronicle, ‘whom God has chosen to 
himself for a seed.’ Richard, the Sacrist of St. Mary’s, 
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FOUNTAINS ABBEY. THE NAVE OF THE CHURCH. 


‘he who has been wronged.’ Not so the founders 
of this Abbey. 

Some time in the second quarter of the thirteenth 
century, at the request of John, abbot of Fountains, 
. Hugh, a monk of Kirkstall, wrote, from the dicta- 
tion of the venerable Serlo, a narrative of the 
founding and early fortunes of Fountains. The 
buildings are thus not left to speak for themselves ; 
and if we miss the dreamy luxury of a solemn music 
without words, we gain a precise and detailed ac- 
count which throws light upon the whole subject 
of English Monasticism. 

The story transports us at once to the subject 
of our first chapter—the Benedictine Monastery of 
St. Mary at York. 

It is early in the twelfth century, and scarcely 


and Ralph Gamel, Gregory, Hamo, Thomas, and 
Waltheof, were men of troublesome and punctilious 
conscience. Like Luther, they felt imperfection as 
less sensitive men feel positive sin. ‘They are 
ashamed to settle down on the hither side of perfec- 
tion, to have tarried so long in the borders of Moab 
and put up with an heritage beyond Jordan. They 
are weary of the turmoil of the world and the din of 
cities; their whole heart pants for the desert, for 
manual labour, and prophet’s fare.’ In vain they try 
to conceal their searchings of heart from the prior, 
he knows and shares them all. 

When the number of these holy malcontents had 
grown to thirteen—the prescribed minimum for a 
new foundation—they began to consider what 
decisive step they should take. ‘It was not poverty 
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that they feared, nor the severity of winter; their 
only thought was how their purpose could be carried 
out, and at the same time peace preserved among 
the brethren, and scandal avoided.’ Soon, however, 
their project began to be talked about. They were 
accused of levity, contumacy, innovation. Almost 
everyone made his voice heard, and there was much 
noise in the monastery. The matter was referred 
to Abbot Geoffrey, a worn-out old man. He was 
aghast at the novelty of the thing, and bade them 
give up the attempt at once. But all his exhortations 
and arguments were in vain; their resolve only 
gathered strength. 

Now at that time Thurstan, of pious memory, was 
. Archbishop of York, and Prior Richard, being his 
private friend, watched his opportunity to discover 
to him the holy purpose. The Archbishop at once 
signified his approval, promised to help the re- 
formers, and proposed a visitation of the Abbey. 
But the venerable Geoffrey was not to be caught 
asleep. He .collected learned men from many 
English monasteries, and a great concourse of monks 
came together. ‘On the appointed day the holy 
prelate appeared in the spirit of gentleness and 
peace, having in his company, as became him, men 
of gravity and discretion, secular clergy, canons, and 
many other religious persons.’ The Abbot hastened 
to meet him at the door of the chapter-house with a 
mob of monks, and forbade his entrance. He must 
not come with so large a following; and, besides, no 
secular ought to be let into the secrets of the chapter. 
Let him come alone if come he must. The Arch- 
bishop declined to dismiss his supporters; and the 
natural hostility of monks and seculars soon produced 
an open quarrel, and a disgraceful riot ensued in the 
cloister. At last the Archbishop commanded silence, 
and thundered out his interdict, and then he and his 
party withdrew into the church—‘even,’ says the 
chronicler, ‘as the fat is separated from the flesh.’ 

After this, thirteen monks, viz. twelve priests and 
one layman, left St. Mary’s with the Archbishop, 
taking with them none of the goods of the monastery 
but the mere clothes they wore. At first Thurstan 
housed and fed them at York, and hearing that 
Abbot Geoffrey had sent messengers to complain to 
the king himself, as well as to many bishops and 
abbots, he wrote to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who was also Papal legate. Meanwhile, Geoffrey 
made strenuous efforts to induce the seceders to 
return ; and two of them, Gervase and Radolph, or 
Ralph, yielded to temptation and returned to the 
comparative luxury of St. Mary’s. Of these, Gervase 
once more repented and threw in his lot, at last, with 
his outcast brothers; but Ralph ‘made a covenant 
with his flesh, and his belly clave to the earth.’ 
‘Safety lies in a mean, be contented with your 
former mediocrity,—such, if we may trust our 


chronicler, was the devil’s whisper to the apostates. 
‘ This is indeed the finger of God,’ wrote St. Bernard 
not long afterwards ; ‘for it is more rare for the good 
to press on to perfection than for the bad to become 
good—would that I might come over and see this 
great sight.’* 

Now Thurstan, the friend of St. Bernard and of 
Prior Richard, had an estate at Ripon, with a palace 
and park, and here, in this year 1132, he determined 
to keep Christmas. By this time, Robert of Whitby 
must have replaced the backsliding Ralph, for on the 
26th of December we find Thurstan taking with him 
towards the valley of the Skell the full complement of 
thirteen monks. Then and there did the Archbishop 
assign to these homeless fugitives a place not for rest 
but for labour. They had desired loneliness and 
hard living, and they were taken at their word. 

The Temple of Piety, or even Anne Boleyn’s 
Seat, would have been a luxurious dwelling to these 
wanderers ; but, alas! they had arrived six hundred 
years too soon. We spend a summer day among 
Lord Ripon’s terraces and well-kept walks, but these 
men faced the winter nights among the rocks. ‘It 
was a place, says Serlo, ‘which had never been 
inhabited, overgrown with thorns, a hollow in the 
hills between projecting rocks ; fitter, to all appear- 
ance, to be a lair of wild beasts than a home for 
men.’ Here Thurstan left the monks, and here they 
remained. At first the rocks were literally their only 
shelter, but soon they chose a great elm in the 
middle of the valley, and thatched a sort of hut 
around its trunk.+ 

In the presence of the Archbishop they solemnly 
elected Prior Richard as their Abbot. ‘He had no 
shelter from the rain, and it was winter,’ but still ‘ he 
casts his care upon God, and girds himself against 
the stress of poverty with abundance of faith. And 
so they began the life they had longed for. From 





* ‘Digitus Dei est iste, subtiliter operans, salubriter immu- 
tans, non quidem ex malis bonos, sed ex bonis faciens meliores. 
Quis dabit mihi ut transeam et visionem videam hanc 
maximam —facilius reperies multos seculares converti ad 
bonum quam quempiam e religiosis transire ad melius.’— 
Epistola Sancti Bernardi ad Abbatem Ricardum Fontanensem 
et soctos ejus. 

t+ So says the chronicle. Local tradition points to some an- 
cient yews on the bank as the first shelter of the monks. ‘On 
the south side are five or six yew-trees, all yet (1757) growing 
except the largest, which was blown down a few years ago. 
They are of an incredible size, the circumference of the trunk of 
one of them is at least 14 feet about a yard from the ground, and 
the branches in proportion to the trunk ; they are all nearly of 
the same bulk, and are so nigh together as to make an excellent 
cover, almost equal to that of a thatched roof. Under these 
trees, we are told by tradition, the monks resided till they built 
the monastery ; which seems to me to be very probable if we 
consider how little a yew-tree increases in a year and to what a 
bulk these are grown. And as the hill-side was covered with 
wood, which is now almost all cut down except these trees, it 
seems as if they were left standing to perpetuate the memory of 
the monks’ habitation there during the first winter of their resi- 
dence. —BURTON, Monasticon Eborac. 
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time to time Thurstan sent them bread, and they 
drank the water of the stream. 

As yet these poor monks can hardly have seen in 
the gritstone of the sheltering rock the ‘ promise and 
presage’ of an architectural masterpiece. At pre- 
sent their daily labour is the making of mats and the 
cutting of faggots for a wattled oratory, while a few 
of the more skilful take to gardening. ‘There is no 
sadness, not a murmur is heard, but with all cheerful- 
ness they bless the Lord, poor indeed in worldly 
goods, but strong in faith.’ 

When winter was over, Abbot Richard and his 
monks began to consider under what rule they should 
live, for hitherto they had only tried to conform, 
after a fashion of their own, to that of St. Benedict. 
By this time the Cistercian house of Rievaulx had 
begun to make its influence felt, and moreover it 
cannot be doubted that Thurstan had told his friends 
how a work after their own hearts was being carried 
on at Clairvaux. To St. Bernard, then, as might 
have been expected, they sent certain of their number 
with an intimation that they had chosen him for 
their spiritual father. Clairvaux thus became the 
mother house of Fountains, and St. Bernard sent one 
of his monks, Geoffrey by name, to teach the new 
rule and direct the building operations in the valley 
of the Skell. It must not, however, be forgotten that 
as Fountains was a daughter of Clairvaux, so was 
Clairvaux itself of Citeaux, and the system which 
Geoffrey introduced at Fountains was in reality that 
of Robert of Molesme and Stephen Harding the 
Englishman. 

For two years the new monastery, increasing in 
numbers but not in wealth, endured great hardships ; 
and when at last, in spite of Thurstan’s generosity, 
they were reduced to a diet of boiled leaves and salt, 
their resolution gave way, and the abbot himself went 
to beg St. Bernard to remove them to one of the 
granges, or small dependencies, of Clairvaux. The 
request was granted, but meanwhile the tide had 
turned. The wealth, which was to be more fatal to 
Fountains than all its privations, had begun to flow in. 

Hugh, Dean of York, had joined the brotherhood, 
and brought with him both money in abundance and 
a fine collection of books of the Holy Scriptures, and 
Serlo (not the chronicler) and Tosti, canons of the 
same Cathedral, soon followed his example. 

Then came gifts and conveyances of land from 
neighbouring lords; and when King Stephen was at 
York, in 1135, he confirmed the monks in their 
possessions, and exempted them from all aids, taxes, 
danegelds, assesses, pleas, and scutages, as well as 
from all customs and land service due to superior 
lords. The monastery of our Lady of Fountains had 
now fairly taken root. Three years of zeal and devo- 
tion had worked their oft-repeated miracle. Hence- 
forth the founding of fresh abbeys and the building 
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of their own were to be the signs of life and vigour 
among the once persecuted seceders from York ; the 
gifts and bequests of those whose only motives were 
superstition and selfish fear were to be the seeds of 
its decay and omens of its fall. It is only positive 
and vital impulses that can create, and vivify, and 
mould. The terror that haunts the rich man’s death- 
bed may rob his heirs, but it can raise no lasting 
memorial of itself. 

The first colony from Fountains was Newminster, 
which, as Serlo remarks, ‘being founded anew, 
rivalled the fruitfulness of its mother. It conceived 
and brought forth three daughters—Pipewell, Sawley, 
and Roche.’ In less than two years followed Kirk- 
stead and Haverholme (afterwards removed to the 
neighbourhood of Louth). The latter house was 
established under Gervase as its first abbot. Thus 
the ‘ backslider’ becomes once more visible to us as 
we gaze into the beryl-stone of history, and we can 
think of him among the many to whom, for our com- 
fort, victory has been given in spite, as it were, of 
themselves. In 1145 Abbot Murdac supplied monks 
for De Bolbec, the founder of Woburn ; and the next 
year a visit from Sigward, bishop of Bergen, led to 
the settlement of thirteen monks from Fountains at 
Lysa, in Norway. From Fountains, too, went Serlo, 
the chronicler, and eleven others, under Alexander 
the prior, to Bernoldswic, and eventually to Kirkstall, 
while only five days later Bytham (afterwards Vaudey) 
was added to the list. Finally, in 1150, the Earl of 
Albemarle founded Meaux Abbey, with Adam, one 
of the original seceders from York, as its abbot. 
Thus within twenty years Fountains became the 
mother of seven monasteries. , 

John de Cancia—Kentish John—was pre-emi- 
nently the builder-abbot of Fountains. After the 
partial destruction by fire in 1146 of the then existing 
conventual buildings and oratory, the work went on, 
we must conclude, unceasingly for the remainder of 
the century; but in 1203 the church was not large 
enough for the multitude of monks, and the abbot 
bethought him of building a great choir. It was 
not, however, till the time of the before-mentioned 
John de Cancia (1220-1249) that this vision was 
fully realised. We can thus trace the growth of 
our abbey through the late Norman and tran- 
sition styles to the definite Early English to 
which, undoubtedly, the work of ‘Kentish John’ 
belongs. But it is impossible to enter in the present 
paper upon the wide and important subject of the 
architectural and antiquarian features of Fountains 
Abbey. For the purpose of even a slight and hasty 
discussion of these, it will be necessary, and it is 
hoped not altogether tiresome, to devote a separate 
chapter te their consideration. At present we may 
connect with Mr. Brunet-Debaines’ drawing of the 
nave the thought of those earlier years in the history 
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of the foundation during which the severe and lofty 
Cistercian spirit had its most perfect work, and ‘the 
monks sought their daily bread by the sweat of their 
brows, planting with their life-blood the vineyard of 
the Lord of Hosts.’* But the etching of the exterior, 
in which the great tower is prominent, speaks chiefly 
of a day of ominous departure from Cistercian sim- 
plicity. 

In the latter part of the thirteenth century came 
a period of depression. John le Romaine, Archbishop 
of York, writing in 1294 to the monks who had been 
sent from Clairvaux as visitors of the Cistercian 
houses in England, mentions the necessitous state of 
Fountains, and attributes it, in part at least, to mis- 
conduct and extravagance. 

Burton (Monasticon Eborac., p. 143) tells us the 
Archbishop roundly asserted that the monks of 
Fountains were become a laughing-stock to the 
kingdom, and he does not wonder at it. But with 
this exception, they enjoyed a high reputation, and 
consequent steady increase in their revenues and 


territory, till at last, in 1535, their estates were certi- 
fied by the Commissioners to be worth close upon 
1000/. a-year. This income—which it is needless to 
say must not be estimated by our present standard— 
was produced mainly by a vast extent of landed 
property, including, amongst other items, an estate of 
60,000 acres in a ring-fence in Craven. The account 
of the possessions of the monastery in flocks and 
herds is, perhaps, even more impressive,—1976 head 
of cattle, 1106 sheep, 86 horses, and 79 swine, were 
found at the dissolution, besides 117 quarters of 
wheat, 13 of rye, 134 of oats, and 192 loads of hay in 
the more distant granges, and 160 loads of hay and 
128 quarters of corn in the park and granaries of the 
Abbey.* For his interest in all these, Marmaduke 
Bradley, thirty-third and last abbot, the nominee of 
Layton and Legh, received an annuity of 100/. a-year. 
Was it for this, we are tempted to ask, that Prior 
Richard and his brethren had left all and braved the 
winter in the wilderness ? 
W. CHAMBERS LEFROY. 








* This passage from the Chronicler of Meaux, describing the 
monastic life there under Adam—once a monk at Fountains— 
is borrowed from an interesting pamphlet, entitled, ‘ Charters 
of Roche Abbey,’ by Sidney Oldall Addy, M.A. 


* There was also much valuable plate, which, including 
chalices, crosses, &c., amounted to 708/. 5s. 93¢. Amongst the 
domestic part were twenty silver-gilt spoons (16 and 4), besides 
many of ungilt silver. 


SANDRO BOTTICELLI. 


ESIDES these Madonnas, with which we are 
B accustomed io associate Botticelli’s name, 
he executed other works at this period of his life 
on a larger scale. One of the most interesting of 
these owed its origin to Matteo Palmieri, a Flo- 
rentine scholar, who had raised himself by his 
talent from a humble station, and had held several 
honourable posts in the service of the Republic. 
While ambassador at the Court of Naples, he had 
written a poem in ferza rima, in imitation of the 
Divina Commedia, called ‘La Citta di Vita,’ describ- 
ing an imaginary journey which he takes, led by 
the Sibyl through the Elysian Fields to the City of 
God in the heavens. The composition, although 
more remarkable for its moral and philosophical 
theories than for any poetic merit, had been much ad- 
mired by Lorenzo and his friends, and had received 
ecclesiastical sanction from the papal secretary. 

About 1470, Matteo Palmieri, now advanced in 
years, resolved to make his poem the subject of a 
great altar-piece, to be placed in his parish church of 
S. Pietro Maggiore, and chose Sandro to paint it. 
Poet and artist together planned the composition 
that was to represent in one grand assembly all 
the hierarchies of the celestial city, and Sandro 
’ executed the work with admirable care and _ skill. 
The picture, now at Hamilton Palace, besides being 


the largest which he painted in tempera, is interesting 
as the most complete example of the subject now 
existing. In the upper part, Christ, human in char- 
acter still, but with the splendours of the fourfold 
aureole round his head, and Veni electa mea on the 
tablet in his hand, places the crown on the brow of 
the gracious Virgin who kneels before Him, raising 
her hands in humble supplication. Below are three 
zones of glorified spirits, who number in their ranks 
seraphim, cherubim, apostles, martyrs, saints, and 
virgins of all ages, all with their appropriate attri- 
butes; in short, we have the whole body of the 
Church triumphant as then conceived gathered to- 
gether in the City of God. Nor is earth excluded 
from the mystic festival. Beneath these circles of the 
blessed we see the towers of Florence—Brunelleschi’s 
Duomo and Giotto’s Campanile, with their sister 
spires rising into blue atmosphere ; and in the fore- 
ground the Apostles gaze with wondering gestures 
on the lilies that have blossomed in the empty tomb ; 
while the donors of the picture, Matteo Palmieri him- 
self, and his wife Niccolosia di Serragli, are represented 
kneeling in adoration on either side. 

In a composition of this order, Sandro was natu- 
rally influenced by the traditions of his time, but even 
here we feel the impress of his strong individuality ; 
each face in that great multitude has a character of 
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its own, and many are strikingly noble in outline, 
while the whole canvas is instinct with a fresh loveli- 
ness, that explains the burst of wonder and admiration 
which hailed its first appearance in the Chapel of 
S. Pietro Maggiore. 

A strange fate was in store for it there. In 1475 
Matteo Palmieri died, a good Catholic, as did most of 
the Platonists of those days, and was buried under- 


neath Sandro’s altar-piece. Public honours were paid 


his memory, and a funeral oration pronounced over 
him by Alamanno Rinuccini as he lay on the bier 
with a crown of laurels on his brow, and his poem, 
‘La Citta di Vita,’ next his heart. Then, when he 
was gone, slanderous tongues accused him of having 
followed the errors of Arius and Pythagoras ; and it 
was discovered that in his poem he had adopted an 
ancient heresy invented by Origen, which supposed 
the souls of those angels who remained neutral in the 
struggle between Lucifer and God to have entered 
the bodies of mankind. The Dominican Richa sug- 
gests that Palmieri introduced the theory as ‘more 
poetic than theological ;’ but however innocent his 
intention may have been, the quarrel waxed hot over 
the dead man’s creed, the poem was prohibited. 
Sandro’s picture, as contaminated by the same heresy, 
was covered, and the altar where it hung laid under 
an interdict. 

Meantime Sandro was busily engaged in executing 
the commissions which now came to him from all 
sides. The fifteen years which elapsed between Fra 
Filippo’s death and his return from Rome mark a 
period of great productive energy in his life, during 
which many of his finest works, both in painting and 
engraving, were executed. 

We are fortunate in possessing a portrait of him 
at this time of his life, which is further interesting as 
the work of a pupil who derived much of the charm 
and: grace of his own style from Sandro’s teaching. 
In the Brancacci chapel of the Carmine, where so 
many great Florentine artists either painted or 
studied, Filippino Lippi has introduced his master 
Sandro Botticelli among the spectators in the fresco 
of St. Peter's Martyrdom. There we see him as he 
was in the prime of life, before the decline of old age 
had begun, but when he could already look back on 
years of successful work. He stands on the edge of 
the group, in the meditative attitude that was habitual 
to him, wrapt in the folds of a long red mantle, sur- 
veying the scene before him. The profile of his face 
is a very striking one. The hooked nose, projecting 
under-jaw, and large mouth, the deep-set eyes, which 
look out so keenly from beneath the shaggy brows, 
even the mass of flowing locks that fall on his neck, all 
give the impression of a man of strong will and great 
force of character. Force, we know, was the very 
essence of Sandro’s nature ; but if he was strong, he 
was also tender. Under that rough exterior lay hidden 
a power of love warm and deep as that of woman. 


His extraordinary love for his scholars and for all 
devoted to Art is mentioned by more than one writer. 
Filippino, in whom Sandro saw the adopted son of 
the master to whom he owed his own training, was 
the best beloved of all his pupils, while this same 
sympathy for rising artists drew him to one many 
years younger than himself, but already famous, 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti. 

Later in life a common admiration for Savonarola 
may have helped to strengthen the tie between them, 
and in after days, when Lorenzo was dead and the 
Medici were proscribed, we find Michael Angelo 
making use of Sandro’s intervention to convey a 
letter to a member of his patron’s family—Lorenzo 
de Pier Francesco de’ Medici. 

Sandro was intimate with another great man, 
who, although a Florentine, owed nothing to the 
favour of Lorenzo, and was never seen in the 
palace of the Via Larga. Lionardo da Vinci-grew 
up in the shop of Verrocchio, while Sandro, only 
five years his senior, was working with Fra Filippo, 
and in those early days they became friends. In 
Lionardo’s ‘ Treatise on Painting’ Sandro is the 
only artist to whom he alludes, quoting him as a 
great authority in matters relating to art. ‘A 


- painter,’ he writes, ‘cannot be said to aim at uni- 


versality in the art unless he loves equally every 
species of that art. For instance, if he delight only 
in landscape his can be esteemed only as a simple 
investigation, and, as our friend Botticello remarks, is 
but a vain study.’ 

It is curious to learn from Vasari that Botticelli, 
who seems to us so intensely in earnest, delighted 
in jesting, and indulged in wild practical jokes at the 
expense of his scholars and friends which made the 
walls of the workshop ring with laughter. 

One day he horrified a pupil who had copied his 
Madonna by secretly sticking red caps on the heads 
of the angels, who were thus transformed into the 
Signory of Florence, and then by removing them as 
suddenly made the young man believe he had been 
deceived by some hallucination of his own brain. 
On another occasion, when an obstinate weaver had 
erected eight looms on the wall of the adjoining 
house, which so shook the place that poor Sandro 
found it impossible to work, and met all remon- 
strances with the sullen rejoinder that he both could 
and would do as he pleased with his own house, Botti- 
celli caused a huge block of stone to be placed on the 
wall of his own dwelling, which threatened to fall at 
the least shock and demolish looms and workmen at 
once. The terrified artisan hastened to Sandro and 
received from his lips the reply that he both could 
and would do as he pleased in his own house; after 
which, sensible of the justice of the retort, the weaver 
agreed to an arrangement by which his looms would 
no longer disturb his neighbour. But Sandro’s fun is 
never ill-natured, and his jests, if rough, are always 
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kindly. He gives himself great pains to find a pur- 
chaser for the picture*on which he had played his 
trick, and is content with giving his troublesome 
neighbour a fright rather than appeal for redress to 
the magistrates. 

These stories of Vasari are valuable as showing us a 
side of Sandro’s character that we might not otherwise 
have suspected. For a vein of deep melancholy runs 
through all his works, and even when he most wishes 
to be gay, he is sad, as it were, in spite of himself. The 
old saying that all the great Florentines were busy 
with death holds good in his case. He loved every- 
thing that was fair, the shape of the opening rose, the 
changing ripples on the waves, the grace of the human 
form; and yet for all this his imagination is ever 
beating against the walls of this life, asking what lies 
without, and whither we are tending. This it was 
which led him to the study of Dante, this which in 
later years made him lend a willing ear to Savona- 
rola’s warnings. And in this anxious, moralising 
spirit he looked on all around him. We picture him 
to ourselves standing as we see him in the Brancacci 
Chapel, a little apart from the crowd, whether it 
was in the halls of the Via Larga Palace, or in those 
pleasant gardens where among the groves of Careggi, 
or on the hill-side of Fiesole, Lorenzo and his friends 
met to discuss Plato, or listen to the songs of Bacchus 
and Ariadne. In Sandro’s ears their song had a 
mournful sound, and those strains in praise of love 
and youth oppressed him with a consciousness of the 
shortness of the passing day, and the uncertainty of 
the coming morrow. . 

Even in that brilliant court, for all its splendid 
pageants, its jousts, and banquets, and carnival songs, 
there were tragedies enough to sadden the heart of 
the gayest, and Sandro’s intimate connexion with 
the Medici brought him into close contact with 
two of these tragic incidents. More than once in 
his best days he painted for the Vespucci, a 
noble Florentine family, whose youthful members 
were staunch partisans of the Medici, and favourite 
companions of Lorenzo and Giuliano in their revels 
and tournaments. He had even been employed to 
adorn their palace, and had decorated a chamber with 
graceful and animated figures, framed in richly carved 
walnut-wood. In this manner he had become ac- 
quainted with the beautiful daughter of the house, 
known to all Florence as /a bella Simonetta. Her 
charms were the delight of the city ; celebrated alike 
in prose and verse by the best writers of the day. 
Politian sang the praises of her golden hair and bright 
eyes, the ‘proud humility’ of her brow, the divine 
grace of her speech. Lorenzo tells us in more sober 
prose how, independently of her beauty, her manners 
were so. gracious and winning that every one who 
approached her fancied himself the object of her 
regard. The charms of her mind were equal to those 
of her person, for he goes on to praise her accomplish- 


ments and understanding, and to wonder if in all 
Florence there lived another maiden worthy of such 
honour. Above all, she had captivated the handsome 
and accomplished Giuliano de’ Medici, for whom the 
ladies of Florence had hitherto sighed in vain. 

It was Sandro’s privilege to paint Simonetta. His 
portrait of her in profile, preserved among the most 
precious treasures in the guardaroba of the Medici 
Dukes, still hangs in the Pitti Gallery. There we see 
the zxnamorata of Giuliano, clad in the simplest attire, 
with a cap on her head and a plain square-shaped 
bodice of dark material revealing the long white neck 
that was her peculiar beauty. Her hair is gathered 
up smoothly under the cap, but one lock, dividing 
itself from the rest, strays carelessly over her brow, 
and we note in the wave of the curl the crin inannel- 
fato that Politian describes. A dull grey tone per- 
vades the picture. The painter has introduced no 
splendid surroundings to heighten the effect, nothing 
to enhance the charm of the clear-cut features and 
small, exquisitely formed mouth. So extreme is the 
simplicity of her dress, so entire the absence of orna- 
ment, that more than one critic has asked if this can 
indeed be the likeness of a lady of rank ; and it must 
be owned that the picture is curiously different from 
Pollaiuolo’s portrait which bears the inscription, 
Simonetta Januensis Vespuccia, in the Reiset collec- 
tion. Here the Florentine beauty is represented with 
bare neck and shoulders, about which a striped scarf 
is loosely draped. Her hair is braided with pearls, a 
costly jewel in the shape of a serpent glitters on her 
neck, while the soft roundness of her cheek and the 
youthful animation of her eye offer a striking contrast 
to the serious, almost Puritan, severity of Sandro’s 
portrait. 

But the long, slender throat is the same in both 
portraits, and there seems no sufficient reason to 
reject the tradition which gives the name of Simonetta 
to the Pitti picture. We find the same modest garb 
and quiet tones in Sandro’s portrait of Lucrezia 
Tornabuoni, the mother of Lorenzo de’ Medici, in the 
Berlin Gallery ; and evidently in portrait-painting, as 
in other branches of art, he brought his own imagina- 
tion to bear on the subject before him, and rendered 
it in his own peculiar manner. But whether the form 
and features here represented are those of Giuliano’s 
beloved or not, it is certain that they laid hold of 
Sandro’s fancy with a singular power. Again and 
again, in his later pictures, we recognise Simonetta’s 
peculiar attributes, and see the long throat and slender 
form that possessed so indescribable a fascination for 
him. Sometimes he paints ier as Venus born from 
the waves or holding court with her graces in the 
bowers of spring, sometimes as Abundance, light of 
foot and glad of heart, hastening to scatter her 
treasures of plenty ; later, again, as Jethro’s daughter 
at the well, where Moses waters her flock ; and once 
more as Judith returning calmly home in the strength 
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of the great deed she has done. Last of all, when in 
a bitter mood and lonely days, Sandro would paint 
Truth rejected of men, calling upon Heaven to bear 
her witness, it is Simonetta long dead whom he 
brings back once more to teach Florence the lesson 
her children refused to learn. | 

The tragic end of this lady may well have helped 
to impress her memory on the painter’s mind. In 
1475 a grand tournament, one of those splendid 
exhibitions by which Lorenzo diverted the minds of 
the Florentines, took place on the piazza of Santa 
Croce. Already Pulci had sung the Giostra di Lorenzo, 
and now this one was devoted to the honour of 
Giuliano, who excelled in all knightly exercises. On 
this occasion he rode into the lists conspicuous among 
the flower of Florentine youth by his shining suit of 
silver armour and brocade, his cap sown with pearls 
and rubies, and the gorgeous embroideries of his 
trappings, and there before the eyes of Simonetta 
bore away the prize. Politian applied himself to 
commemorate the splendour of that day’s festivities 
and the fame of the Medici brothers in a great epic, 
of which Giuliano was the hero and his exploits and 
love for Simonetta the leading theme ; but before half 
the poem was completed, scarcely fifteen months after 
the tournament, the beautiful maiden was carried off 
by a sudden death. All Florence felt the shock of 
the fatal news, and amid tears and lamentations 
Simonetta was borne to her grave with her face un- 
covered, that the crowds who pressed round the bier 
might gaze once more on the fair countenance they 
had loved so well, in whose features death itself 
appeared beautiful. 


‘ Morte bello parea nel suo bel volto.’ 


After the fashion of the age, all who had loved and 
admired Simonetta paid honours to her memory in 
prose or verse. Lorenzo himself wrote sonnets in her 
praise, Pulci composed his elegy, and Politian his 
famous epigram— 


‘Dum pulchra effertur nigro Simonetta feretro.’ 


On the same day, exactly two years later, on the 
26th of April, 1478, Simonetta’s lover, Giuliano, was 
murdered in the choir of S. Maria del Fiore, at the 
most solemn moment of the celebration of the Mass, 
and fell before the altar pierced by nineteen wounds. 
The conspirators might fail in their purpose, and 
the bloody deed serve only to strengthen the power 
of the Medici, but the sudden end of the brilliant and 
popular youth made a deep impression at the time 
and cast a gloom over many. Politian called on his 
friends to weep no more for him whom their tears 
could not recall from the dark realm, but not all his 
exhortations could rouse Lorenzo’s old tutor, Gentile, 
from the torpor of his grief. And Sandro’s sensitive 
nature would be profoundly saddened by tragedies 
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like these, of which those whom he had known inti- 
mately were the victims. Bitter sorrow mingled with 
fierce indignation in his soul, as in his capacity of 
court-painter he represented the effigies of the traitors 
on the walls of the public palace by command of the 
Signori Otto. Nowonder that in after days a shadow 
was scen to rest upon his brow, and that a voice of 
unsatisfied pain and yearning seems to speak to us 
from his works. 

This element of sadness, this cry for that which is 
not, becomes more evident in Sandro’s mythological 
paintings than in his Madonnas, where its presence is 
more in harmony with the subject before him. He 
had breathed new life and meaning into the old forms 
of medieval art, and now he was called upon to illus- 
trate those classic myths that were the delight of 
Renaissance scholars. 

The beauty of both worlds was equally clear to 
him, and Lorenzo, quick at discerning the capabilities 
of the men around him, employed Botticelli to deco- 
rate his palace with Greek myths. The life-sized 
Pallas, wreathed with vine-branches and surrounded 
by flames, the wonderful Bacchus raising a flask to his 
lips, which Vasari praises so highly, have perished, 
but four different examples of Venus remain to show 
us Sandro’s talents in this direction. Of these the 
most generally known is the Birth of Venus, once the 
ornament of the Medici Villa at Castello, now in the 
Uffizi. Here the goddess of Love appears to us under 
Simonetta’s form, with the same long throat and 
slender limbs, borne to shore by the breath of zephyrs 
and gentle ripple of the waves. Her feet still rest 
on the shell, but the laurel-branches of the shore bend 
over her, and Spring hastens with elastic step to meet 
her, offering her a pink mantle sown with daisies. 
There are flowers everywhere—roses raining from the 
skies, blue corn-flowers patterned over the white robe 
of spring, convolvulus and roses girdling her waist, 
others, quaint in form and colour, break into bloom 
all along the shore. And yet for all the flowers and 
gladness, although spring waits to welcome her, and 
earth decks itself in its fairest garb at her feet, the 
face of Venus is wan and her eyes have an absent 
look. We ask ourselves why it is that she is sad. Is 
it that she comes as a stranger and fears what may be 
in store for heron this unknown shore? Or does she 
see beyond the warm greeting of spring and the 
flowers that welcome her the shadow of coming 
autumn, a day when the roses will fade and the shore 
be left cold and bare? This impression of dreariness 
is heightened by the absence of sunshine and the cold 
grey morning light which steals over the distant head- 
lands and long reaches of silent sea. 

Probably Sandro wished all this to be emblematic, 
but whatever his intention may have been, nothing is 
stranger at first sight than these bright Greek myths 
tinged with medieval colouring and shadowed over 
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with the grim humour of Florentine thought. The 
same transformation is visible in two of Botticelli’s 
pictures now in the National Gallery. In the onea 
melancholy Venus reclines on a couch, leaning her 
arm on a red cushion, while boy-loves play around 
her, holding bunches of grapes and whité and red 
roses in their hands. In the other, Venus, here sad- 
dest of all the immortals, sits up erect and severe, in 
white gold-braided drapery ; while Mars, a strong, 
broad-chested youth, sleeps with head ¢rowsily sunk 
back on his shoulders, and Cupids and Satyrs play 
with his discarded armour. The loves of Mars and 
Venus were favourite topics with Florentine poets, 
and form the subject of one of Lorenzo’s own songs; 
but Sandro has managed to inspire his painting with 
a feeling very different from that which animates 
these poems. 

Perhaps in this Venus, who wakes full of care, 
while her lover sleeps, he wished to show the Flo- 
rentines that love was not what they thought—the 
idle pastime of a summer’s day, the theme of a 
sonnet or canzone. 

Certainly in this Sandro resembled our modern 
painters, that he never seems able to separate love 
from sorrow. The only time that he paints a Venus 
with something approaching joy on her face, is when 
he represents her hailing the return of Spring. The 
subject of this picture, now in the Academy of 


Florence, is said to have been suggested to him by a 
passage of Lucretius :— 
‘It ver et Venus et Veneris przenuncius ante 
Pinnatus graditur Zephyrus vestigia propter. 
Flora quibus mater prespergens ante Viai 
Cuncta coloribus egregiis et odoribus opplet.’ 
Venus the queen, tall of stature and majestic in 
bearing, stands in a shady grove, while Spring enters 
garlanded with flowers, and the Graces robed in gauzy 
white draperies, which reveal each motion of their 
limbs, dance hand in hand on the grass. <A beautiful 
youth wearing a winged helmet stands beside them, 
plucking fruit from the boughs, and a zephyr sports 
with a nymph who drops roses from her mouth. 

This time Sandro has put aside mournful fore- 
bodings and speculative musings and has brought 
nothing but pleasant imagery to adorn his subject. 
The joy of the spring has for once dispelled care and 
thought, the world renews her life, and with her we 
grow young again. 

This picture has suffered much from the effects of 
time, and for many years hung in the darkest corner 
of the Academy of Fine Arts at Florence; but all 
who remember it there will be glad to hear that it 
has recently been removed to a position in the same 
gallery where its beauties can be better seen and 


more conveniently studied. Jyrta CARTWRIGHT. 


(Zo be continued.) 


MR. F. DICKSEE’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF ‘EVANGELINE.’ 





R. LONGFELLOW’S well-known poem has 
been brought out by Messrs. Cassell and 
Co. in a most sumptuous form. It is printed in 


large 4to on Whatman’s hand-made paper, and the 
number of copies to be sold in this country is limited 
to one thousand. Mr. Dicksee’s illustrations are 
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twenty-three in number, of which fifteen are repro- 
duced in photogravure by Messrs. Goupil. The 
other eight, and the initial letters from designs by 
Mr. H. Barraud and Mr. A. Scott, are engraved on 
wood, All the woodcuts are printed on India paper, 
and mounted. Mr. Dicksee’s designs appear to be 
washed drawings in Indian ink, and the repro- 
ductions are extremely good, full of rich tone and 
powerful effect, and by no means wanting in deli- 
cacy. The artist has hitherto been known by a 
few pictures, each containing only two or three 
figures, studied with great care, well drawn and 
richly coloured, and marked by that unmistakable 
artistic quality which distinguishes the work of a 
born painter. How admirably his work in colour 
may be translated into black and white has been 
shown in M. Waltner’s etching of Harmony, the 
picture which first brought the young artist into 
notice. The designs in ‘ Evangeline’ show the care 
and thoughtfulness which we should expect from 
this most conscientious painter, but they display 
also a skill in composition and a power of dealing 
with numerous figures of which his pictures had 
not given proof. 
the more important illustrations. 


This is apparent in several of 
Of the two wood- 
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cuts which we are able to insert, the first shows 
how— 


‘Indoors, warm by the wide-mouthed fireplace, idly the 

farmer 

Sat in his elbow-chair and watched how the flames and the 
smoke-wreaths 

Struggled together like foes in a burning city.’ 


The larger one illustrates a passage in the third 
canto, where the farmer and the notary are playing 
at draughts :— 
‘In friendly contention the old men 
Laughed at each lucky hit, or unsuccessful manceuvre, 
Laughed when a man was crowned, or a breach was made 
in the king-row. 
Meanwhile apart, in the twilight gloom of a window’s em- 
brasure, 
Sat the lovers, and whispered together, beholding the moon 
rise 
Over the pallid sea, and the silvery mists of the meadows.’ 


The old men’s glee over their game is not perhaps 
rendered with much vivacity; but the care and in- 
terest with which the artist has drawn every detail 
of the picturesque old room need not be pointed 
out. 


KNITTING. 


ETCHED BY L. J. STEELE, FROM A DRAWING BY MRS. ALLINGHAM. 


HERE is not much in this picture, some 
critic in search of varied and exciting 
interest may be disposed to observe; and yet, 
perhaps, if we look into the matter, we shall dis- 
cover that there is something in it after all. If 
I read Mrs. Allingham’s intentions aright, she has 
intended to convey to us the idea of peaceful 
industry. . 

Far too good an artist to disturb a chosen motive 
by incongruous elements, Mrs. Allingham has care- 
fully excluded from her composition everything that 
might set up a conflict with the tranquil occupation 
of the little girl We are not even allowed to look 
out of window, for the window is purposely placed 
so high that we can see nothing but a curtain of 
foliage and just a glimpse of sky. Neither are we 


NOTES ON 
IV.—Renaissance Types. 


HE relation between the ornament of the 
Renaissance and of the Mediaeval period is, of 
course, very different in Italy, where the Renaissance 
had its birth, from that which is observable in those 
countries that adopted the movement from Italy. In 


permitted to amuse ourselves by studying pictures 
on the walls. There is but a single print, a portrait, 
which makes but a poor effect as it hangs. there 
frameless. There is no furniture except what is 
absolutely necessary, a plain chair for the girl to sit 
upon and a table for her workbox. She sits quietly 
working in complete peace, her thoughts, perhaps, 
not quite absolutely bound down to the growth of 
the stocking in her hands, but wandering in the 
bright spring sunshine of early youth, hither and 
thither over the fields of her narrow experience 
and not very extensive prospects. It is a pity that 
we cannot give Mrs. Allingham’s light and pleasant 
colour, because that conveys a sense of cheerfulness 
which is inevitably wanting in the greys of the 
etcher’s interpretation. 


ORNAMENT. 
Principles of Application. 


England, France, and Germany, the Renaissance 
form of art really came as a kind of new revelation 
in place of an art which was exhausted and dying 
out. In Italy the Mediaeval feeling never had full 
play or attained full vitality ; the traditions of classic 
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art, kept alive by the almost omnipresent, though 
long-neglected, ruins of the architecture of the Roman 
age, always kept up a kind of latent influence over 
Italian taste, and classic forms kept fitfully asserting 
themselves long before they were consciously and 
studiously readopted by the artists of the full Renais- 
sance period. As a characteristic example among 
many constantly recurring instances we give a sketch 
(fig. 2) of one compartment from a marble altar frontal 
from Assisi (latter half of thirteenth century), which is 
an obvious reminiscence of Roman scroll-work treated 
in somewhat more rough and unconventional manner. 
All the other panels in the same front show foliage of 
a Mediaeval and much less conventional type. The 
miniature arcade is Gothic in feeling; the classic 
bead-and-reel ornament runs along its base, with this 
difference, that the ornament is not divided equally, 
but the beads are made shorter or longer as required 
to mark the centre of the compartments and the 
shafts over them. It is curious to see this effort of an 
individual carver to break through a traditional form. 

But in spite of this continuity of classic influence 
in Italy, it seems probable that the Renaissance in 
Italy nipped in the bud what might possibly have 
proved to be the beginning of a new and independent 
school of ornament, had scope been allowed to it to 
work itself out. For in such works as the Baptistery 
doors of Ghiberti, or that beautiful chimney-piece 
ascribed to Donatello, from which we give a quota- 
tion (fig. 1; the original is in the South Kensington 
Museum), there is evidence of an earnest attempt to 
start entirely afresh from nature: and though these 
and other similar examples are far too realistic for 
true ornament, and show more facility of execution 
than thought, there is no knowing what elegant 
varieties might have been evolved from them, if the 
art had progressed unbiassed from that point. But 
the spirit of antique art arose from its ashes and 
pushed aside this new school of naturalism, substitut- 
ing something which, though certainly not inferior, 
was a derivation at second hand, and therefore less 
fruitful than an original growth. 

The recognition of this second-hand character of 
Renaissance design, however, should by no means 
blind us to the great interest, richness, and variety of 
the school of ornament coming under this head ; still 
less to what is its most marked characteristic, the air 
of culture and refinement which pervades it. Both in 
its virtues and its faults Renaissance ornament is 
the opposite of Mediaeval ornament. A great critic 
has aptly said that true Gothic carving involves a 
‘wolfish’ element in its-style and expression. The 
force and vigour implied in such an epithet are just 
the qualities in which Renaissance ornament is defi- 
cient; but the latter displays in a high degree the 
qualities of grace and refinement of execution, of rich- 
ness without vulgarity; it is the expression of an 
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artificial, but at the same time a scholarly taste ; it is 
in all its best forms, to borrow a significant French 
expression, emphatically choisi,; its motives are deli- 
berately selected and worked out with the most 
careful attention to delicacy and finish of detail. 

In its relation to natural forms, the ornament of 
the Renaissance period seems to have passed through 
an intermediate stage between naturalism and the 
severe conventionalism of the revived classic detail. 
This is illustrated in the type of work shown in the 
portion of a pilaster, fig. 8 (Certosa, 1480), where a 
completely conventional arrangement is made of arti- 
ficial vases and foliage, of which the details, never- 
theless, approach closely to nature. The later and 
more specially classic development is shown in fig. 4, 
from a tomb in the Campo Santo at Pisa (1530), 
in which the classic acanthus is reproduced, though 
with a very free and flowing design, displaying con- 
siderable originality of disposition. But there is a 
great deal of variety in the combination of the various 
elements of Renaissance ornament, even in work of 
the same period. Fig. 6 shows the semi-conven- 
tional type of foliage, accompanied already by that 
taste for grotesque figures which afterwards became a 
weakness of Italian ornament, and was carried to 
absurdity and even vulgarity. Differences of treat- 
ment seem in some cases to have arisen from dif- 
ferences of material. It would hardly seem probable 
at first sight that the bit of inlay design, fig. 10, was of 
about the same date (1500) as the last example ; but 
individual taste had more effect at this period than 
it has usually had; and inlay, with its necessity for 
sharp, clear-cut lines, has a purifying influence on 
style. The example referred to is an unusual and 
very pretty instance of the conventional expression of 
vegetable growth in ornament. In fig. 5, part of the 
stone frame of a memorial tablet (Padua, 1500), we 
see conventional ornament and naturalistic foliage 
side by side in the same work. 

The influence of material in giving a new cha- 
racter to the accepted forms of design is illustrated 
often in fabric designs. In the fine bit of ornament 
from a Venetian fabric of late fifteenth century work, 
fig. 12, it will be observed that some of the ordinary 
and now hackneyed forms of Renaissance scroll- 
ornament may assume a considerable modification 
of style and detail, which gives to them a new: 
interest and effectiveness. The same may be said 
of the ornament from an Italian hanging of about 
the same date (fig. 14). This is said to be a 
copy from a Persian original, but it is obviously 
suggested by the classic honeysuckle ornament ; but 
what a happy modification of it, and how precisely 
suited for flat treatment in a fabric design. The bit 
of Venetian lace of the seventeenth century (fig. 13) 
shows a different kind of modification of ordinary 
forms to suit the material. In considering the causes 
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of the variety of style in contemporary Renaissance 
design, we must also take into account the wide 
commercial relations of the two great centres of 
Renaissance art, Florence and Venice, the latter 
especially. We trace the results of this extended 
intercourse frequently in the intrusion into Italian 
art of forms which belong to quite a different class 
from those which constitute the central style of the 
Renaissance. The stamped leather ornament, fig. 9, 
for instance, owes no suggestion certainly to classic 
art; and Saracenic character is strongly displayed 
in many Venetian designs for book-binding (as in 
fig. 17), Arabic workmen having been largely em- 
ployed by the great printing firms of Venice in the 
binding of their books. Curiously enough, the type 
of design introduced by these Arabic book-binders, 
the mixture of strap ornament with foliage in the 
spaces, seems to have impressed itself for a long time 
on Europe generally as the recognised type of book- 
binding design, so that we find it prevalent in this 
class of work in parts of Europe where no ornamental 
design of the same type was produced in any other 
class of object. It may be questioned, indeed, 
whether one of the leading details of the vulgar 
Louis Quatorze style is not, indirectly, traceable to 
Moorish art, through Venice. The feature of Venetian 
ornament, B, fig. 18, looks very like a corruption of 
the Moorish scroll ornament, A, and the connecting 
link between that and the Louis Quatorze detail, C. 
The later Italian style of the Renaissance ran into 
excesses and extravagances of grotesque ornament, 
including the grouping together in wild confusion of 
hideous masks, legs, wings, claws, artificial objects of 
every kind; the great joke appearing to consist in 
applying to each other these heterogeneous materials 
in the most utterly improbable and impossible 
manner that could be devised. Even in grotesque 
ornament a certain kind of anatomical probability 
should be observed, but everything of the kind was 
scouted by the later Italian designers, whose works 
seem a pell-mell of scraps of all things tied up to- 
gether. Fig. 17, from an inlaid chimney-piece made 
at Milan about 1600, shows one of the least extra- 
vagant and more decorative specimens of this type of 
ornament, which not inaptly reflects the corceits of 
the later literature of the Renaissance. This class of 
design was largely carried out in coloured ornament, 
mostly in colours, showing a lamentable harshness 
and deficiency of any feeling for colour harmony. 
This form of ornamental design seems, however, to 
have had great attractions for the ‘German’ taste of 
the Renaissance time, which evolved from the sug- 
gestions of the Italian school still more hideous and 
sometimes even indecent ornamental fancies. Fig. 20 
is a specimen of the kind of horrors in which the Ger- 
man ornamentists revelled; though they frequently 
produced exceedingly fine bits of foliage ornament, 


having a heavy, full character which distinguishes it 
from the Italian types of similar ornament. But in 
the main it may be said that no type of ornament 
has ever been elaborated which is so unsatisfactory in 
proportion to the amount of cleverness and ingenuity 
displayed in it, as this late Italian and German 
Renaissance style. Into France and England these 
absurdities hardly seem to have penetrated much. 
The French school of Renaissance ornament, or 
at least one section of it, has enjoyed a place in public 
notice and estimation far beyond what it could ever 
have deserved for its intrinsic qualities, in consequence 
of the social predominance of France during the Louis 
Quatorze period. At the early périod of the Renais- 
sance in France there was little to distinguish French 
ornament from Italian. The classic scroll-work was 
adopted from Italian precedent, even while Gothic 
details of ornament still lingered, and were found side 
by side with the new style in the same building or 
the same piece of furniture. Subsequently to this it 
seems almost as if the French had adopted the least 
praiseworthy details of Italian Renaissance ornament, 
and worked them up into forms of ornament peculiar 
to themselves. The employment of what may be 
called ‘strap’ ornament, derived from a corruption of 
Moorish detail, was occasionally brought into promi- 
nence by the Italians, as in the design of an inlaid 
marble table, fig. 16 (latter part of the sixteenth 
century). But the French made this strap ornament 
a regular feature in their work (fig. 15), and from 
thence it spread to England, and became a still 
more prominent feature of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
ornament, the English ornamentists having dis- 
played a singular ability in adapting the weakest 
forms of the Renaissance revival and making the 
worst of them. Then followed the Louis Quatorze 
period, the reign of the scroll form, which, as we 
have suggested, was probably indirectly developed 
from a Moorish source. The great sin of this school 
of ornament was its entire want of any principle 
of growth, and its utter futility and flimsiness of 
expression in a constructive point of view. The 
object seemed to be to construct the ornament so 
that it should appear as if its component parts had 
no relation but that of accidental contact; and 
when this style of design was applied to construc- 
tive portions of furniture, &c., the effect was that of 
utter flimsiness, of the most contemptible weakness. 
The taste of this class of ornament is even worse 
than that of the late Italian grotesque ornament, 
because it is even more illogical in its lines of con- 
struction, and it was applied to constructive features, 
and not to mere surface decoration. On the whole, it 
may be safely said that this Louis Quatorze orna- 
ment is the worst school that has ever had general 
acceptance for a great length of time. It is illogical, 
showy, and tawdry. But it on that account fulfilled 
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all the better the tastes of a showy and tawdry age. 
Like the spider, it ‘taketh hold with its hands, and is 
in kings’ palaces.’ And yet, vulgar as it is, one can- 
not deny that there is a certain showy dravura about 
it which is effective in a way, and that it somehow 
seems to go with very large and brilliantly furnished 
rooms with a certain suitability. In this it is some- 
times not a little helped by the better character of 
many of the fabric designs that belong to the same 
period and go with it; for here, as in the Italian 
Renaissance detail, we find sometimes that fabric 
designs are much better in taste than the carved or 
painted work. There is an example of this in some 
late Venetian furniture of the seventeenth century, 
which is grouped in the South Kensington Museum, 
and the style of which, as far as the modelled orna- 
ment goes, is analogous to that of Louis Quatorze, 
and in itself is in poor and tawdry taste; but this 
defect is almost entirely carried off by the splendid 
design of the upholstery (a sketch of part of a chair- 
back is given, fig. 19), which, with its broad, bold 
masses of floral design, and the appearance of flow 
and growth of the lines from one another, pro- 
duces a tout ensemble in which all the questionable 
character of some of the detail is forgotten. It is 
a style of decoration, however, that could only be 
in its place in a ‘palace,’ amid large spaces and 
gorgeous surroundings. 

As in some of the Italian designs, so we find in 
English work that fabric designs are often quite 
superior to the ornamental work of other classes 
which is contemporary with them. Many of the 
hangings and curtains of the Queen Anne period, for 
example, are admirable specimens of rich and bold 
ornamental work, while the carved and painted orna- 
ment of the same period is weak and mannered to a 
degree, for the most part, though favourable ex- 
ceptions are to be met with. There is no doubt, 
however, that the most marked and characteristic 
individuality in English ornament since the Renais- 
sance is to be found in the style invented by the 
Brothers Adam, which stands out as a style belong- 
ing to this country, just as the Louis Quatorze style 
does to France. It is certainly a much more refined 
style than the Louis Quatorze, and has a delicacy and 
elegance of its own ; but-it is lamentably weak and 
deficient in variety of motif ; and some of its charac- 
teristic features, musical instruments hung in knots of 
artificial ribbons, &c., exhibit the lowest bathos of 
decorative idea. The Soane Museum has a large 
collection of the Adams’ original drawings, from 
which some idea may be formed of the ‘vain re- 
petitions’ of these successful, and no doubt clever 
brethren, and of their barbarous notions of colour. 

Some of the varieties of Renaissance ornament 
afford suggestive comparisons in regard to the illus- 
tration of that subtle quality which we call style in 


design, but which it is so difficult to define satisfac- 
torily. Style may be said to consist in the harmonious 
unity of manner in all the details of the design ; and, 
where the design has any reference to nature, in the 
preservation throughout of the same degree and 
method of conventionalism. We may illustrate this 
by the two examples (figs. 23 and 29). The first, froma 
book of ornaments by Le Pautre, presents a combina- 
tion of part of the human figure with flowing foliage 
ornament, which is no doubt highly artificial, and is 
not in the best or highest taste. But, granting the 
anomaly of the growth of limbs into scrolls of foliage, 
the idea is consistently carried out: the foliage is all 
of the same type, in itself a fine one; its lines and 
curves are connected in a harmonious sequence with 
the curves of the body from which they spring ; the 
same type is carried out through every detail, and the 
whole represents the working out of a single concep- 
tion. In the other specimen, from ‘ Richardson's 
Ornaments,’ a collection chiefly of the late English 
Renaissance school, the elements of the design are 
heterogeneous, and are put together in what seems a 
perfectly arbitrary manner. One portion of the de- 
sign is in conventional foliage, but from this springs a 
perfectly naturalistic spray of foliage in a completely 
different manner, and with these are combined arti- 
ficial objects unconventionalised. The whole is a 
jumble of different types, with no guiding motive. 
The first of these ornaments has sty/e, the second has 
not. Considering it in this way, we may see that 
even) ornament which is in a sense vulgar may be 
somewhat redeemed by that consistency which con- 
stitutes a style. Thus Louis Quatorze ornament 
represents what may be called a style, though a 
very bad one, and so far has a claim on our 
attention. 

We conclude with some remarks in regard to the 
application of ornament to objects. We have dis- 
tinguished in our first paper between ‘surface orna- 
ment’ and what we called ‘functional ornament.’ All 
ornament comes under this last head which is not a 
mere decoration of a superficies for the sake of giving 
Apart from this 
merely superficial decoration, the object of ornament 
should be to distinguish and emphasise the division 
of parts of the object ornamented, and to follow and 
emphasise the leading lines of the object to which it 
is applied. Although the analogy between the works 
of nature and the work of the decorator is not cem- 
plete, and cannot stand by itself as the ground of the 
argument, it may be observed that functional orna- 
ment is constantly present in nature, in animal life 
more especially. On what principle this comes to be 
so, under the evolution theory, it would be out of 
place to inquire here, though one can hardly pass 
over the reference to that side of the subject: but the 
fact meets us continually. To take one or two 


interest to an otherwise bare space. 
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examples, we frequently find in butterflies, for in- 
stance, one pair of wings distinguished from the 
other in colour and design, or we find the outline 
of the wings marked and emphasised by a band fol- 
lowing its line. In the head of the paroquet, of which 
a sketch is given (fig. 22), the lines round the eye are 
a distinct example of functional ornament, emphasis- 
ing and giving more effect to the eye ; and in some 
birds of the same tribe this kind of ornamental em- 
phasis to the eye is much more marked and more 
elaborate than in this example. The same tendency 
is often very marked in the ornament of savage 
tribes, who cannot be supposed to have had any 
conscious principle in the matter, but who seem to 
follow this method by a kind of instinct. Among 
tribes which tattoo the face, the tattoo-marks are 
often, in fact generally, most artistically disposed so 
as to follow out and emphasise the features. The 
curious object given in fig. 21 (from the Pelew 
islands) is another illustration of this; it is an ex- 
ceedingly grotesque representation of a figure with 
head, hands, and feet, cut out of the top of a skull ; 
and it will be seen how faithfully, in this rude object, 
the leading lines of the decoration follow and em- 
phasise the shape of the object. In the ornament of 
the Japanese, much of which, it is needless to observe, 
is of great beauty, there is a most remarkable absence 
of this feeling for the functional use of ornament, the 
object of the Japanese decorator being apparently to 
show his indifference to the shape of the object by 
tossing the ornament on to it in any way, and even 
ostentatiously ignoring either the shape of any sur- 
face or the relation of different parts to one another. 
The plate (fig. 25) is an example of what may be 
called splashing a plate rather than ornamenting it. 
The decoration completely ignores the form of the 
plate, or its natural and logical division into disk and 
centre. Compare with this the Persian plate (fig. 24). 
Here it will be seen that, though the ornament is not 
very highly conventionalised, it is so distributed as to 
mark out from each other the various parts of the 
plate ; the centre, the edge of the bowl, and the rim, 
having each its own ornament. Other vagaries of 
Japanese application of ornament will occur to most 
readers; ornament clapped on to the corner of a 
box, half on the lid and half on the side; foliage 
straggling over the rails and standards of furniture, 
independent of the construction. It is not sur- 
prising that the piquancy and humour of a treat- 
ment to which European taste had been so little 
accustomed, should have taken people’s fancy, when 
Japanese work began to be largely introduced into 
this country. But this irregular use of ornament, 
piquant as it seems, is unquestionably inferior, from 
the highest point of view, to the symmetrical and 
studied application of ornament in direct relation 
to the shape and function of the object orna- 


mented, and will be felt to be so when the fashion for 
Japanese forms has run itself out. Japanese orna- 
ment is, in fact, for the most part, the ornament of a 
people possessed of exquisite natural taste and tact 
in handiwork with no power of logical thought : 
there is no ornament in which the intellectual value 
and significance of the whole is so small in proportion 
to the beauty of the detail. 

It is not only the shape of an cbject, but its 
character and uses, which must be considered in rela- 
tion to suitable and expressive ornamentation. The 
style of ornament which is suited for interspaces that 
are unconnected with construction will not be suited 
equally for parts which are playing an important con- 
structive function. In this respect the same laws 
which apply to architecture apply to what may be 
called the miniature architecture of furniture and 
utensils. The floral decoration which looks well 
enough in the friezes and panels of Roman architec- 
ture, which are places of rest in the construction, 
would be absurd when applied to the architrave, the 
expression of which it would at once weaken, as is 
the case frequently in Hindu architecture, where or- 
nament is very indiscriminately applied. The only 
ornament permitted to the architrave in classic archi- 
tecture is in the breaking up of the face into two or 
three horizontal bands, which serve to impart a grace 
of proportion to it while emphasising its horizontal 
bearing ; and this principle should be equally carried 
out in the ornamentation of lesser structures. The 
unsuitable application of ornament in such a case is 
well illustrated in fig. 26, part of one of the bearing 
poles of a very richly decorated Japanese sedan chair 
(in the South Kensington Museum). The pole is 
covered with very delicate and graceful foliage orna- 
ment, admirable in itself, but quite unsuitable as 
applied to an object which is intended to do heavy 
work and bear the strain of the weight. A Greek 
artist would never have decorated such an object in 
such a manner: he would have emphasised its 
strength by lines in the direction of its length, giving 
it, so to speak, nerve and sinew. This point is again 
well illustrated in the two chair designs (figs. 27 and 
28), by Chippendale and Sheraton respectively. 
Chippendale was one of the best of workmen and 
often one of the worst of designers ; the forms of the 
legs and back of his chair have no appearance of 
strength or coherence ; they are full of points which 
are mere points of contact, suggesting constructive 
weakness and fragility, and the ‘ribbon back’ (of 
which Chippendale was very proud) is one of the 
most absurd misapplications of an artificial form in 
ornament that was ever made. In Sheraton’s chair 
every portion appears constructively solid, and the 
ornament, simple as it is, is satisfactory to the judg- 
ment, because it entirely follows and emphasises the 
lines of construction. Yet so little is principle con- 
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sidered among people of so-called aesthetic tastes, 
that we may find two such chairs as these regarded 
with equal approval, merely because they both belong 
to that period of furniture which is at present in 
fashion, though in principle they are almost the 
opposites of each other. 

One of the most absurd vagaries in the applica- 
tion of ornament in absolute contradiction of con- 
struction is exemplified in the fashionable application 
of painting @ /a Japanese to the panels of doors. An 
ordinary door consists of a strong framework en- 
closing light panels between the framing. But it is 
the fashion to decorate these panels with painted 
shrubs, which commence on one panet and continue 
on another (fig. 30), suggesting the idea that the 
panels are a continuous plane, and that the picture 
is painted first upon it and the framework placed 
over it so as to hide part of the design. A greater 
absurdity in the application of ornament could hardly 
be imagined. Each panel is necessarily a separate 
piece, and should appear so, as in fig. 31. It is 
equally an instance of the utter inattention to style 
in the fashionable decoration of the day, that you 
shall see designs for room-decoration in which the 
frieze and the chimney-piece and all the other 
details are in Jacobean or Queen Anne taste, while 
the doors are Japanese, the two styles having abso- 
lutely nothing in common either in character or 
motive. But Fashion has decreed that door-panels 
shall for the present be Japanese, and that is 
enough. 

It may be suggested that the attention to prin- 
ciple in such matters as mere decorative surroundings 
is hardly worth considering so seriously—that it is 
enough that we have that which pleases us, since the 


object is our own pleasure. In one sense it is per- 
fectly true that too serious a stress should not be laid 
upon the mere decorations of life ; and it may be said 
further, that at present there is among some writers 
on the subject a tendency to exaggerate very greatly 
the importance of decorative art, and to place it ona 
level with or even in superiority to the far more in- 
tellectual arts of painting and sculpture properly so 
called. This is absurd. A single painting repre- 
senting the expression of human passion and pathos 
in the countenance and figure, a single landscape 
breathing of the living poetry of nature, is worth 
more, in combined intellectual and emotional interest, 
than the best-designed and richest hangings, or wall- 
paper, or furniture. But even in these it is worth 
while to have the best, and to follow some more in- 
tellectual guide than the mere change of fashion or 
the mere desire for a rich effect independent of suit- 
ability and logical completeness of motive. And it 
must be remembered that the power to appreciate 
the distinction between what is best and what is not 
best in these minor artsimplies a good deal more. It 
implies the training of the mind to appreciate the 
relation of ornamental forms to the abstract laws of 
nature and to the concrete forms of nature, a training 
which involves the perception of exceedingly delicate 
and subtle metaphysical truths, the full understanding 
of which belongs only to a high state of intellectual 
culture. The Greeks had this perception more com- 
pletely before them than any other people of whom 
we have record. Among average Englishmen of the 
modern period it is probably less developed than it 
has been among any other people of equal culture in 
other respects. 
H. H. STATHAM. 


ART CHRONICLE. 


MR. MILLAIS, R.A., has been elected a member of the French 
Academy of Fine Art. 


THE Institute of Water-colour Painters has elected Associ- 
ates Messrs. MacWhirter, A.R.A., Keeley Halswelle, Joseph 
Knight, R. Caldecott. 


IT is stated that a collection of works by the late John 
Linnell will form part of the next Exhibition of Old Masters at 
the Royal Academy. 


A SCHEME of afe/ier art instruction is on foot, to be placed 
under the sole direction of Mr. Herkomer, A.R.A., unsalaried. 
The /ocale is Bushey, in Hertfordshire, where are situated Mr. 
Herkomer’s house and studios. Sixty students, of both sexes, 
will be selected by the master; they will pay a ‘small fee,’ 
and will work during a term of nine months ; certain qualified 
students, who have arrived at the point of composing pictures, 
may also work during the holiday months at a small extra 
charge. There are to be three studios ; one constructed 
specially for study of diffused light upon the model. Students, 
it is expected, will find it desirable to live in the neighbouring 
villages. The above details are taken from an address de- 
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livered at Birmingham by Mr. Herkomer, as President of the 
local Society of Arts and School of Design. The artist ex- 
plained the basis of his system of instruction to be develop- 
ment of the originality of the student. The social organization 
of the art colony to be that of a ‘little republic, in which 
‘honesty of purpose, humility, industry, and the conduct of 
ladies and gentlemen, are to be practised to mutual edification. 
The public will naturally look to hear more of this idyllic 
scheme, which is said to be founded by the liberality of a 
private individual, and is to come into work in October 1883. 


AN important deputation, representing forty cities and 
towns of the United Kingdom, waited early in last month 
upon Earl Spencer, Lord President of the Council of the 
Science and Art Department, and Mr. Mundella, M.P., in 
order to urge consideration of the following propositions :— 
‘That a special grant be made to the Science and Art Depart- 
ment to enable them to deposit in local museums and galleries 
original examples and reproductions of industrial art, adapted 
to special local requirements, and to develope further the 
system of circulation, on temporary loan, of art objects. That 
loans should be made to provincial museums from national 
collections of pictures and from the British Museum. That 
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the distribution of objects purchased under Government grant 
should be proportionate to the amount raised and spent by 
provincial Art Museums in their own localities. That to give 
effect to these proposals it is desirable that all national Art 
Collections should be placed under the central control of a 
department of Government.’ The address embodying these 
propositions was read by Mr. Jesse Collings, M.P., and sup- 
ported by Sir James Pickton, Sir E. J. Reed, and others. 

Earl Spencer replied in a favourable sense, and assured 
the deputation that full consideration would be given to the 
matter. He pointed out how much had already been done in 
the lines laid down by the deputation. The British Museum 
had lent coins, engravings, and zoological specimens to some 
extent. The circulation of objects from the South Kensington 
collections had increased from the loan of 4522 objects to 
98 provincial Institutions in the year 1871, to the loan of 
17,025 objects to 175 Institutions in 1881. A Government vote 
was last year obtained for the object of facilitating the aid to 
museums and schools throughout the country ; and the Trea- 
sury had now agreed to increase the grant by 2000/. in the 
coming year, which would make up a total of 10,000/. in 1883, 
for the purchase of objects, also 1500/. increase for cost of 
reproductions, and 250/. for photography. Earl Spencer drew 
attention to the fact that special loans had already been organ- 
ized at manufacturing centres, as for instance, of iron-work 
to Sheffield, silken stuffs to Macclesfield, Japanese lacquer 
and metal-work to Birmingham, china to Worcester and Stoke, 
&c. Reference was also made to the formation at South 
Kensington of a complete collection of casts of sculpture, 
which would permit of replicas being sent into the provinces. 

Mr. Mundella agreed that the national collections should 
be under control of one department, but observed that this 
was a question for the Government. He protested against the 
disintegration of national collections by distribution of any ob- 
jects which ought to be permanent deposits, while he sympathised 
heartily with the general view expressed by the deputation. 

The impetus of which this representative deputation is an 
outcome, seems to have first started from Birmingham and 
its Free Library and Art Committee, and the matter has been 
warmly taken up in other towns and corporations. Mr. Jesse 
Collings cited as witness to the active efforts of the provinces 
the figures of nearly a million expended on the erection of 
buildings for free libraries, museums, and so on, and 106,000/. 
spent in their maintenance. The daily press testifies con- 
tinually to the extraordinary increase of art and industrial 
art exhibitions in the provinces, to the responsive generosity 
‘of resident collectors in lending their treasures, and to the 

_ great multiplication of local societies of artists. The provinces 
have fairly earned their right to raise a voice as to the man- 
agement, and to their share in the benefits of national collec- 
tions localised in the capital. The representations of the 
deputation to Earl Spencer will have undoubted weight. But 
the circulation of unique chefs @@uvre (the Raphael Cartoons, 
for instance, have been mentioned) is one thing, and the loan 
of reproductions, casts, or less valuable objects, is another. 
It will not do to treat our national collections as perambulating 
shows. The collections in the capital are open to all comers ; 
and the end of provincial education may be fully answered by 
a development of the special loan system already organized 
by the Science and Art Department at South Kensington. A 
certain amount of risk must be incurred by the transmission 
from place to place of valuable objects. As a case in point, 
it is not to be wondered at when a testator, the late Mr. John 
Jones, of Piccadilly, leaves his collection of vertz, books, and 
furniture to the South Kensington Museum, that he makes 
express condition the objects shall not be dispersed or lent for 
exhibition. The large question raised as to the centralisation 
in a Government Department of the direction of all national 
museums is a point that must sooner or later come under 
question, to be settled, however, neither easily nor quickly. 


THE Dudley Gallery opened its Eighteenth Exhibition of 
Water-colour Drawings last month, with the usual preponder- 


ance of unambitious landscape studies, a sprinkling of genre 
subjects, not beyond the mark of average merit, and a con- 
siderable amount of exquisite flower-painting. Interest naturally 
gathers about two contributions from Mr. Ruskin : one isa care- 
fully drawn study of trees and rocksin The Pass of Killicrankie, 
laboriously faithful to detail of fact and form, without any 
attempt to render either colour or atmosphere; the other 
drawing is the portrait, in miniature, of A Box Tree. A brilliant 
study by Signor Cabianca, Scene in Venice, 17th Century, 
presents, in the artist's powerful, broad way, the contrast of 
splendid drapery and tawny faces flashing in sunshine against 
the dark canal entry of a palace, where two gondolas cross on 
the narrow water-way at an angle of projecting wall. Mr. 
Alfred Parsons has a specialty in the artistic treatment of wild 
blossoming plants and trees ; among other studies he has sent 
here, under the title Morning Time, that of a hedge of wild 
roses beneath full green foliage of summer trees, the rose-bush 
drawn and painted with a pleasant understanding of its capri- 
cious grace of growth and delicate set of blossom. Mr. E. 
Compton, whose sketches of mountain scenery have won him 
laurels among the Alpine climbers, contributes a large drawing 
of Windermere from Orrest Head, in which the delicate truth 
of the distant hills is somewhat marred by over-much and 
scattered foreground. Mr. Edwin Ellis’ Sand Hills, North 
Wales, though a little violent, treats with fine effect a range of 
mountains, black purple beneath storm-clouds, against which 
the sand-heaps in front gleam pale under a sudden rift. 
Among interiors, a clever sketch of an Oriental Turkish Bath 
is very noticeable ; the artist, Mr. A. Melville, dates from Edin- 
burgh, but the manner is of Paris, and has a tradition of 
Decamps about it. Certain studies of orchids, by Miss Helen 
Thornycroft, have the accurate forms of botanical diagrams, 
while the singularly beautiful colour combined in blossoms, 
vase, and background, shows a rare intuition for those right 
relations of hue, which are subtle as chemical affinities. 

Mr. Pownall Williams has for some seasons been an exhibitor 
at the Dudley Gallery of water-colour landscapes, remarkable 
for delicate truth of tone, and a certain freshness of treatment 
and of subject, chietly localised in North Italy. A collection 
of drawings by this artist (some of which have been seen before 
at the Dudley Gallery), studies on the Southern French coast 
from Marseilles to Mentone, was shown in February at Messrs. 
McLean’s Gallery, and announced as the first instalment of a 
series illustrative of the scenery of the Riviera. A writer in 
the Pall Mall Gazette having commented upon Mr. Williams’ 
use of body colour as likely to hinder the durability of his 
delicate effects, the artist responded, that ‘when properly 
put on’ he considered Chinese White (not Flake White) ‘one 
of the most permanent pigments that we have. The only 
instances in which I have seen it change,’ he writes, ‘are when 
it has been thinly put on over a dark surface, or when mixed 
with one or two colours, which I naturally avoid using ;’ and 
he further quotes a‘test picture’ in body colours which has 
borne uninjured two years’ darkness and eight years’ exposure 
to.the dust and smoke of a London room. 


MUCH enthusiasm has been excited in Germany by the 
Christ on the Cross, the last and most important picture of 
Herr Gabriel Max, the painter of The Anatomist, The Raising 
of Jairus Daughter, &c., and of a certain mystic Head of 
Christ, or ‘ Veronica, which raised comment at the French 
Gallery some seasons back. The figure in this Crucifixion 
is on life scale, and is said to be endowed with singular power 
of expression, of that subtle, and what might perhaps be termed 
mesmeric attraction, which gives to the figures by Max their 
especial character. A blue aureole encircles the head, and the 
pallid form is seen through swirls of sandstorm and a porten- 
tous gloom, in which the sun is seen in partial eclipse. The 
point in the treatment of the subject which is altogether novel, 
and provokes much contradictory comment, is the introduction, 
at the edge of the picture, of a group of supplicating hands, 
belonging to persons outside of the composition. These hands 
are articulated with utmost care, vary in type, and are said to 
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be so extraordinarily expressive in action, and distinct in 
character, as to suggest the attitude and personality of the 
unseen supplicants. The identity of these hands is not de- 
clared by Gabriel Max ; a German writer, Dr. Agathon Klemt, 
has suggested that they are symbols of ‘any epoch which up- 
lifts to the Cross beseeching hands.’ The picture belongs to 
Herr Lehmann, of Prag, in whose Gallery it has been first 
shown to the public. It is hoped that this work of exceptional 
interest may be brought over to London for exhibition. 


The great increase and rapid succession in London of 
what are usually called ‘dealers’ exhibitions,’ are noticeable 
facts in the art world. The plan is of course profitable to 
the organizers, and to the public also, in so far that people 
not intending to be purchasers, are thus given the opportunity 
of seeing some of the best works that pass through the market. 
A large number of pictures in these chance exhibitions have 
been shown over and over again at different periods, since 
their first exhibition at the Academy, or in the galleries of 
close societies ; many are replicas of popular pictures, or 
versions in a fresh medium, or on a different scale. There is 
no reason in the world why the public should not be invited 
to inspect such works. But some protest does seem called 
for against literary notices which appear, chiefly in the daily 
press, hailing and criticising works of this kind as if just fresh 
from the brain and the studio of the artist, and thus. tending 
to mislead the large section of persons who, as residents in the 
provinces or abroad, must depend for knowledge of the art 
and artists of the day upon the critic of their newspapers. 


THE Society of Painter Etchers opened their first annual 
exhibition in March, the tentative effort of last year having 
demonstrated that there existed sufficient material for the 
formation of a body which should have the furtherance of the 
art of etching for its object. Into this exhibition, held at the 
Rooms of the Fine Art Society in Bond Street, have been 
admitted only original etchings and engravings never before 
published or exhibited, so that, as is stated in the catalogue, 
the collection does not represent nearly all the new plates 
produced within the year since the last exhibition, nor does it 
include the etchings usually sent to the Academy. It is justly 
stated that ‘the impulse given to the Art by the formation of 
the Society is, therefore, thus rendered appreciable.’ Out of 
the body of Fellows, sixty-eight in number, and mostly execu- 
tants, twenty-one are absentees from the exhibition ; and notably 
among these, Mr. Hook, R.A., Mr. Hodgson, R.A., Mr. Tissot, 
Mr. Heseltine, Mr. Hamerton, M. Lhermitte, M. Richeton, 
Mr. Duveneck, Mr. Poynter, R.A. Thirty-seven etchers from 
outside the Society are exhibitors. That the collection should 
be up to its high pitch of excellence, despite the empty places 
of the important members named above, is a test, if a negative 
one, of the increasing number of clever practicians of the art. 

One feature of this Exhibition is inevitably apparent, even 
on a rapid survey, namely, the tendency towards mixed me- 
thods. A very large number of the proofs here shown are 
from plates in which mezzotint has been called to the aid of 
pure etching, and plates, either of simple dry point, or of true 
etching, ‘without trick,’ are in the minority. Also may be 
noted a tendency towards large scale. Examples of this are 
Mr. Seymour Haden’s preparatory stage in open etching, and 
hand-finished proof for his mezzotint of the Agamemnon, the 
admirably drawn coast scene with shipping, Low 7ide—Bay of 
Fundy, a piece of well-considered work by Mr. Stephen 
Parrish ; also Mr. David Laws Whitby by Night, in which 
the ranges of moonlit cloud, finely, if rather laboriously, 
managed in gradation, have the mystery and variety which 
are rather wanting to the rest of the plate. Mr. Platt’s Port- 
land, on the St. John, is a somewhat forced-up plate on con- 
siderable scale, not so fresh and crisp as the less ambitious 
little etching, Fishing Boats at Low Tide. Another large 
piece is the view of Chartres, taken from the higher side of 
the bridge in the lower town, with tiers of houses piling up 
to the cathedral towers, etched by Mr. Axel Haig, with secure 


draughtsmanship and command of scale, but without per- 
Suasive charm of line or chiaroscuro. There is a good deal 
of architectural subject in the exhibition; we may name Mr. 
Ernest George’s honest sketches of picturesque towers and 
houses at home and abroad; an admirable church interior 
of All Hallows the Great and the Less, by Mr. Niven, full of 
light and detail, expressed in a simple, clean style ; certain 
clever Venetian studies by Mr. W. Scott, other brilliant 
sketches in Venice by Mr. Wendel, and one or two yet more 
striking, with characteristic figures, by Mr. Otto Bacher, rapid 
sketches after the suggestive, incisive manner of Mr. Whistler. 
Mr. F. Slocombe brings forward two free studies, Woodland 
Path, An Autumn Ramble, in which the trunks of silver birch, 
stem iracing, light foliage, and ferny under-growth, are ex- 
ecuted in a graceful, anxious mode, that errs on the side of 
imitative elaboration. Mr. Chattock’s Firs at Cockglode, and 
The Holt, are fair examples of his strong, rather assailant 
style, and full of intelligent interpretation of form. Mr. H. R. 
Robertson’s pleasing plate after his river subject, Grig Weals, 
the dry point, artist-like sketches of M. Buhot, and the little 
piece, Sunset off Shore, by Mr. Fraser, may be recorded ; 
also the spirited etching by Mr. Colin Hunter, after his /s/and 
Harvest, in which the art of omission implies his knowledge 
as a true etcher. M. Rischgitz contributes many of his clever 
plates of animal and bird life amid landscape surroundings, 
Mr. Heywood Hardy, a capital study of vultures—obscene 
Camp Followers—in ghastly row on a branch awaiting their 
prey. 

In the department of figure subjects, Mr. Jacomb-Hood 
follows up the success of his plate from Spenser’s ‘Faery Queen,’ 
which was published in the PORTFOLIO for December 1880, 
by a second illustration, in which the figures of two mailed 
knights on horseback and a damsel mounted on palfrey, en- 
countering at an open on the border of a wood, are thrown 
into dramatic relation with unmistakable power of imaginative 
design, enhanced by Mr. Hood’s mode as an etcher, who revels 
in mysterious, velvety tones and picturesque lines. Mr. Hood 
shows advance in articulation of form without loss of suggestive 
charm. His Portrait of a Painter Etcher is a sensitive piece of 
work, with much variety of method. Of Mr. Macbeth’s three 
plates The Ferry Inn is the most satisfactory. As a composi- 
tion it abounds in happy incidents skilfully linked together ; 
and as an etching it is truly delightful, free, luminous, and 
suggestive of the value of colour. In portraiture, Mr. Her- 
komer, A.R.A., sends the important engraving in, we presume, 
a species of mezzotint after his picture of Dr. Thompson, 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. The face and hands 
are finely modelled, the drapery is monotonous. Mr. Holl, 
A.R.A., etches a portrait from life in dry point, after a frank 
and vigorous manner. Mr. Legros has studied the face of 
F. Seymour Haden, Esq., under suffused shadow, and sends a 
strong sketch of the head of M/. A. Kodin. Mr. Strang and 
Mr.. Kenniagton are also contributors of good studies of 
heads. . A. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN. & Co, have sent us: ‘A Primer of 
Art’ by Mr. John Collier, which contains more matter in a 
short space than any other work of the kind hitherto known to 
us. It only occupies eighty-eight small pages, and only costs a 
shilling, yet it deals with many of the most important matters 
connected with the arts of design. The style is clear and to the 
point—the style of a cultivated man who knows that his space 
is limited, and how to use it to the best advantage. Mr. Collier, 
besides his taste for art, has a strong scientific turn, which is so 
much the-better, both for Mr. Collier's own mind and for his 
readers. 


‘ There are some people,’ he says, ‘ who affect a great horror at the 
idea of Science intruding upon the domain of Art. This feeling is, 
however, dying out now that science is becoming better understood. 
After all, science merely means knowledge. To say that one has a 
scientific acquaintance with a subject, means that one has an accurate 
knowledge of it—neither more nor less; and it is difficult to maintain 
at the present day that a man who follows any pursuit is likely to do it 
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the worse the more he knows about it. My earnest advice to all art- 
students is not only to practise their art diligently, but also to seek to 
know as much about it as they can.’ 


This is excellent; for since, as Mr. Collier says, science is 
merely knowledge, it must follow that a scientific knowledge of 
art only means an accurate knowledge of it as distinguished 
from an imperfect, inexact, and confused knowledge. There is, 
however, a most important distinction that Mr. Collier has not 
insisted upon. It is one thing to know accurately, and another 
thing to insist that artists shall always give evidence of accurate 
knowledge. It is a part of the science of criticism to be aware 
that art is not bound to be strictly scientific ; because the 
essential element in fine art, that which distinguishes artistic 
from scientific drawing, is artistic power or charm, which may 
be entirely absent from a piece of accurate scientific represen- 
tation and mightily present in something that scientific criticism 
could show to be inaccurate. Very likely, if Mr. Collier had 
sufficient space at his disposal, he would guard against mis- 
interpretation on complicated questions of this kind. We are 
glad to observe that he clearly distinguishes between accuracy 
of detail and the broader truth of relation. The following para- 
graph seems to us particularly good, and likely to save students 
a world of trouble if only they could be persuaded to remember it. 


‘ Although, as I have said, it is very possible to make a moderately 
illuminated canvas represent very faithfully a highly illuminated scene, 
yet there are certain special difficulties in the way which are very well 
worthy of consideration. In the first place, the painter is sure to see 
too much. The scene has to be represented as it strikes the painter in 
its entirety; but the painter loses this general view as he dwells on each 
separate part. We will suppose that he is painting a bit of shadow in 
the midst of a sunlit landscape. Before he has looked at the shadow 
five minutes, his eye will have completely recovered from the deadening 
glare of the sunlight, and will see every little variety of light and shade, 
every tiny detail in the shadow, which it was quite unable to distinguish 
when looking at the general landscape. If the painter puts this all in, 
he will inevitably destroy the effect of his picture. ‘‘ But he sees it,” it 
may be said: ‘‘why should he not paint it?” The answer is that he 
does not see it until he has refreshed his eye by looking at that parti- 
cular spot for some minutes ; which is certainly not the way to take in 
the effect of the landscape as a whole. Again, we will take some bit 
that stands out brighter than all the rest, say a white stone with the sun 
upon it. When looked at as a part of the whole scene, this seems a 
mere white mass, all the minor markings being lost in the general glare 
of its whiteness. But when the artist comes to paint it, he looks at it 
until his eye has become accustomed to its brightness, and the little 
markings soon stand out dark and distinct, and the general whiteness 
turns into all sorts of greys and yellows and pinks; all very beautiful if 
one were painting a stone and nothing else, but quite incompatible 
with the general effect of the stone as the brightest object in the 
landscape. 

‘To put the matter in a more general form, the painter’s tendency, 
as he paints each separate part, is to exaggerate the local differences of 
light and shade, and to over-accentuate the local details at the expense 
of the general effect, and this tendency is not caused by mere error of 
judgment, but is an actual consequence of the structure of the eye. He 
actually sees these things, and has to carefully learn not to paint them.’ 


M. RAJON has lately finished an etching from the Portrait 
of Cardinal Newman by Mr. Ouless. The plate has been 


commissioned by ‘ The Etchers’ Society, which ought not to 
be confounded with the ‘Society of Painter-Etchers.’ We 
understand that the Etchers’ Society originated in the desire 
of a few Roman Catholic gentlemen to possess a fine etching 
from this work of Mr. Ouless. They subscribed a fund as 
guarantors, and commissioned M. Rajon to execute the 
portrait at a cost of 600 guineas, forming themselves into a 
little publishing company, under the title of ‘The Etchers’ 
Society, with the intention of bringing out other works from 
time to time, principally portraits. 

Being well acquainted with the original painting by Mr. 
Ouless, we can speak decidedly about the etching, which seems 
to us perfectly successful. It is strong and unhesitating in 
manner, full of firm drawing and sound modelling, and quite 
what it ought to be in the important quality of expression. 
M. Rajon has been fortunate in rendering the remarkable 
brightness of the eye, which was conspicuous in the original 
painting. He has also imitated the texture of the flesh so far 
as it may be, or ought to be, reproduced in a linear art. On 
the whole, we think that the Portrait of Cardinal Newman 
fairly deserves to rank with the Darwin of the same artist ; 
but although the Cardinal’s face is quite as striking and noble 
as that of the philosopher, it is, of course, less picturesque. 
Unlike the portrait-painters of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, who always revelled in the magnificence of great 
Churchmen, Mr. Ouless has represented the Cardinal in the 
simplest possible costume, and there is nothing in the back- 
ground but a dark shade, so that all the interest is concentrated 
in the face. 


AMONG the many tributes to contemporary art, one of the 
most splendid is the publication entitled ‘Modern Artists,’ 
brought out in Paris and London, under the direction of M. 
F. G. Dumas, editor of the Salon IJllustré, and published in 
London by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. The first three 
numbers illustrate the art of Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A., J. 
Everett Millais, R.A., and Hubert Herkomer, A.R.A., with 
facsimiles, etchings, and woodcuts. M. Rajon has etched the 
portrait of the President by Mr. Watts, R.A., M. Waltner 
translates with the needle Mr. Millais’ capital self likeness, 
while Mr. Herkomer has elected to be his own portraitist and 
etcher in a family group of himself and his children. The 
letterpress is supplied, in the order indicated, by Mrs. Mark 
Pattison, by the late M. Duranty, whose translator has made 
some awkward slips, and by Mr. Comyns Carr. Among the 
most interesting illustrations are the facsimile of Sir F. 
Leighton’s drawing for his first great picture, Zhe Procession 
of the Madonna of Cimabue, certain reproductions from Mr. 
Millais’ Pre-Raphaelite period, and Mr. Herkomer’s plates 
from the characteristic subjects of Bavarian Tyrol life, which 
he used to illustrate with a delicate directness of purpose and 
a finesse of manipulation as unlike as possible to his present 
manner. The publication is international in selection, em- 
bracing in its scheme eight English artists, by birth or 
naturalisation, four Frenchmen, a Bavarian, an Austrian, a 
Prussian, and a Dutchman. 
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THE COMBAT OF 


ST. GEORGE AND SANSFOY IN 


‘THE FAERIE QUEENE.’ 


ETCHED BY G. P. JACOMB-HOOD. 


HIS is an illustration of the second canto of 
:¥ ‘The Faerie Queene,’ composed and etched 
by Mr. Jacomb-Hood with his usual imaginative 
power, which more than compensates for many little 
imperfections that may be left to afford occupation 
for his critics. 


follows :— 
* * * ~ 


The story is told by Spenser as 


‘ The true Saint George was wandred far away, 
Still flying from his thoughts and gealous feare : 
Will was his guide and griefe led him astray. 
At last him chaunst to meete upon the way 
A faithlesse Sarazin, all armde to point, 

In whose great shield was writ with letters gay 
Sans foy ; full large of limbe and every ioint 
He was, and cared not for God or man a point. 


Hee had a fair companion of his way, 

A goodly lady clad in scarlot red, 

Purfled with gold and pearle of rich assay ; 

And like a Persian mitre on her hed 

She wore, with crowns and ouches garnished, 

The which her lavish lovers to her gave: 

Her wanton palfrey all was overspred 

With tinsel trappings, woven like a wave, 

Whose bridle rung with golden bels and bosses brave. 


With faire disport, and courting dalliaunce 
She intertainde her lover all the way : 


But when she saw the knight his speare advaunce, 

She soone left off her mirth and wanton play, 

And bad her knight addresse him to the fray ; 

His foe was nigh at hand. He, prickte with pride, 
And hope to winne his ladies hearte that day, 

Forth spurred faste ; adowne his courser’s side 

The red bloud trickling staind the way, as he did ride. 


The knight of the Redcrosse, when him he spide 
Spurring so hote with rage dispiteous, 

Gan fairely couch his speare, and towards ride : 
Soon meete they both, both fell and furious, 

That, daunted with their forces hideous, 

Their steeds do stagger, and amazed stand ; 

And eke themselves, too rudely rigorous 

Astonied with the stroke of their owne hand, 

Toe back rebutte and each to other yieldeth land.’ 


It is unnecessary to add that the ‘faithlesse 
Sarazin’ is overcome by the Christian champion :— 


‘He, tumbling downe alive, 
With bloudy mouth his mother earth did kis. 
Greeting his grave, his grudging ghost did strive 
With the fraile flesh ; at last it flitted is 
Whither the soules doe fly of men that live amis.’ 


The lady in the scene is the famous Duessa, who 
after the death of the faithless Sarazin ‘sets her cap’ 
in a wily manner at honest St. George himself. 


THE RUINED ABBEYS OF YORKSHIRE. 


IV.—Fountains (continued ). 


E have seen by this time something of what 
the realities of contrition and adoration can 


effect. They cannot save men from error, they cannot 
bestow the modern Englishman’s cherished attribute 
of common-sense ; but at least they are genuine and 
unmistakable, and the angels as they gaze are not 
perplexed. The pale shadows of these somewhat 
unmanageable graces, the feeling for a feeling and 
thought about a thought, are compatible with easy 
postures in accustomed armchairs, but they them- 
selves -are goads and scourges, to be prayed for, 
if at all, with judicious faintness. It remains to ex- 
amine, in as much detail as our space permits, the 
buildings whose history we have sketched. Though 
the original Cistercian churches conformed with 
exactness to certain well-known limitations, and were 
built without exception on one recognisable plan, it 
is remarkable that, in Yorkshire at least, the perfect 
type is nowhere to be found. We know the idea, and 
can everywhere trace its influence,—but where is its 
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full embodiment? ‘Perhaps,’ as Plato would say, ‘it 
is stored up in heaven.’ Wherever it may be, we can 
assert with confidence that it is in the form of a Latin 
cross, severe in detail and sparing of ornament, with 
a short and aisleless presbytery, and at most a 
humble and unobtrusive central tower, rising just one 
square above the crossing of the nave and transept. 
It is, in fact, just such an abbey as we are all familiar 
with, and yet most likely have never seen. For it is 
not at Rievaulx, where the choir is long; it is not at 
Byland, where it is aisled ; it is not at Roche, where 
there are such scanty remains of the church ; it is not 
at Jervaulx, where there are practically none ; it is 
not even at Kirkstall, where a normal church is sur- 
mounted by the ruins of a lofty tower; and least of 
all is it at Fountains. The world, ‘lest one good 
custom should corrupt’ it, made haste to corrupt the 
good custom of Cistercian puritanism,—and it must 
be confessed that the ‘nine altars’ and the great tower 
of Fountains are but the glorious disguises of decay. 
Z 
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It is pretty certain that building operations were 
not begun at Fountains till very near the middle of 
the twelfth century.* The outlines of the modest 
choir which was then erected are still preserved, in 
instructive contrast with the work of John of Kent, 
and the nave and transept are mainly of the same early 
date. At the west end, however, the original Norman 
lights, surmounted, perhaps, by a circle, have been re- 
placed, late in the fifteenth century, by a large Per- 
pendicular window, while the attempt of Abbot Huby, 
some hundred years later, to prop the central tower is 
attested by the unsightly presence of a huge internal 
buttress against the south-east pier of the transept. 

The distinctive national variety of Romanesque 
architecture which we owe to the Normans passed 
gradually, as did the early styles of Continental 
countries, into the first pure Gothic. From the 
nave of Durham or the transepts of Winchester 
to Salisbury is a transition which was not effected 
at a bound. To illustrate the intermediate steps 
Sir Gilbert Scott has chosen three examples. They 
are the Abbeys of Fountains and Kirkstall and the 
‘Galilee’ of Durham itself. The first of these repre- 
sents a style essentially Romanesque, but adopting 
to a considerable extent the Pointed arch. The 
second, still Romanesque, is perceptibly more ad- 
vanced ; while the third, in spite of its simple semi- 
circular arches, is of the very latest character that can 
be called Norman. It would be casy to accumulate 
examples and illustrations, but one in particular will 
suggest itself to those who have read the previous 
chapters of this series. Byland is very nearly con- 
temporary with the Durham ‘Galilee,’ but the two are 
strikingly unlike. The lower windows, for example, 
of the former are round-headed, but the upper are 
pointed, as are the arches; while the mouldings are 
Early English rather than Norman. 

We have thus the round-arched work at Durham 
going on side by side with the partially pointed at By- 
land, and distinctly later than that at Fountains. In 
fact, the pointed arch happens often to occur in trans- 
ition work, and is, of course, invariably found in even 
the earliest pure Gothic, but it is by no means rare in 
the most undisputed Norman, and does not spread in 
proportion to the development of the transition. 

The particular combination of the two construc- 
tions at Fountains is worth noticing. The eleven, or 
rather twenty-two, pointed arches of the nave rest 
on columns, 23 feet high and 16 feet in circum- 
ference, and the transverse vaulting of the aisles is 
pointed ; but the bays are divided by semicircular 
arches, and the windows are round-headed and with- 
out shafts or mouldings. 

The absence of a triforium seems in character 


with the solemn simplicity of this part of the church, 
while the warm colour of the stone and the soft turf 
under foot redeem its chill, unroofed severity. But 
the fine unbroken vista which we now admire had no 
existence for those who kept the sacred hours day 
and night within these walls. 


‘The whole church,’ says Mr. Micklethwaite, ‘was 
divided into parts in a manner which is, I believe, quite 
peculiar to the Cistercians. The aisles were cut off from 
the nave by solid stone walls, built flush with the pillars on 
the nave side. The transepts and choir aisles, where there 
were any, were also cut off by stone screens ; but they were 
lower and not so thick as those to the nave, and may possibly 
have been pierced. The transverse divisions seem to have 
resembled those of Benedictine and collegiate churches, 
but I have found full evidence of them only at Fountains. 
There was a “pulpitum” of stone taking up the space of one 
bay at the entrance of the choir; a bay west of it was the 
rood screen, with its central altar and two doors ; and one 
bay west again was a wood screen forming the fence of the 
rood altar. All these screens were continued across the 
aisles, and accommodation for minor altars seems to have 
been found against them. At Fountains, also, two bays of 
the south aisle were screened off to form a chapel.’ * 


The inmates of the infirmary, including old and 
feeble monks as well as the sick, had a special place 
allotted to them, called the retro-chorus, usually in 
the south transept. Another part of the church was 
assigned to the conversi, or lay brothers, a third to the 
‘familiares; or honorary associates, a fourth to the 


mercenarit, or hired servants, and yet another to 


guests from the hospitium. All these subdivisions 
necessitated numerous entrances, as each was ac- 
cessible from the outside. 

Fountains Abbey, like Durham Cathedral, had 
both an eastern and a western annex. Not long, it 
would seem, after the completion of the west front, a 
narthex or galilee, 15 feet wide, was added. This 
was in effect a porch, with open arcade extending the 
whole width of the western front, and used, though 
with what restrictions is not clear, as a burial-place. 
Through the thirteenth-century choir, begun by 
Abbot John of York, and continued and completed 
by his successors and namesakes, John Pherd and 
John of Kent, we pass to the beautiful and striking 
eastern transept—the Lady Chapel or Chapel of Nine 
Altars. This was mainly, if not altogether, the work ot 
the indefatigable John of Kent. Its facade, 150 feet 
in length, is the first part of the church to become 
visible when the more distant glimpses of the tower 
have been lost in the winding approaches of the 
valley. The great east window, 60 feet by 23 feet 
4 1nches, is obviously a late fifteenth-century addition. 
The nine lights and elaborate tracery of this window 
seem to have replaced three original lancets, such as 





* So say Sir Gilbert Scott and Mr. Walbran, but others have 
thought the early part was built before the fire of 1140. Vide 
Parker’s ‘ Introduction to Gothic Architecture.’ 


* See a paper, ‘Of the Cistercian Plan,’ by J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite, F.S.A. Reprinted from the ‘ Yorkshire Archzological 
Journal.’ 
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may still be seen in the corresponding position at 
Durham. 

With the exception of this and two other windows 
of the same date in the gables, the Chapel of Nine 
Altars is pure Early English, and may be compared 
with the work of Bishop Poore at Salisbury, as well 
as with the Nine Altars at Durham. 

John Darnton, abbot of Fountains, from 1479 to 
1494, has not left us in doubt as to the date and 
authorship of the later parts of the work. On the 
keystone of one of the original lancets has been 
carved the bust of an angel holding a tun and bear- 
ing on his breast the word ‘Dern. Above is an 
eagle, and a scroll with the words ‘B’N’D’FONTES 
DNO’ (Benedicite fontes Domino), and on the inside of 
the same stone an angel holding a blank shield, a 
mitred head, and a figure of St. John of Compostella, 
standing on two fishes. There is also on the key- 





stone of another Early English window, at the north- 
east of the chapel, a human head entwined with leaves, 
and on the inside an angel with a scroll on which is 
the date ‘Anno Domini 1483.’ The lower walls of 
this chapel, as well as of the choir, are adorned with a 
beautiful trifoliated arcading, the design of which is 
said to have been repeated in the reredos of the high 
altar. Of the upper walls of the choir aisle I cannot 
speak with equal admiration. The lancets are here 
placed each under an arcade of one pointed arch be- 
tween two round-headed ones. The latter rest on 
one side on single columns from which spring the 
pointed arches over the lancet windows, while on the 
other they descend much lower to meet the clustered 
shafts which carried the vaulting ribs. It is perhaps 
difficult in the present state of the building to judge 
of the original effect of this arrangement, but it must 
surely have been more striking than beautiful. At 
present, indeed, the choir is at best but a seemly 
anti-chamber to the glories of the Lady-chapel, but 
in justice to Abbot John de Cancia we should re- 
member that such was neither the intention nor the 
original effect of his design. 


At the end of the north transept, rising to a height 
of nearly 170 feet, is Abbot Huby’s tower. In the 
inscriptions above and below its belfry windows, this 
majestic structure seems to plead humbly for its own 
right to existence :—‘ To the King eternal, immortal, 
invisible, —‘ to God alone be honour and glory for 
ever and ever. Amen.’ ‘Only to the praise of God, 
and not for any pride or extravagance of men,’ it 
seems to say, ‘was the old Puritanism forgotten. 
Times have changed, and what was seemly in the 
twelfth century and suitable to the poverty of a new 
order is unworthy now of the greatness and prosperity 
of this famous Cistercian house.’ What St. Bernard 
would have said to this ‘doctrine of development’ 
may be open to question, but there can be little 
doubt that Abbot Huby’s best apology is not in the 
humility of his inscription, but in the triumphant 
beauty of his work. He must indeed be an uncom- 





promising hater of perpendicular architecture who 
can resist the simple charm of such perfect pro- 
portion. 

As we, not seldom, wear the semblance of our 
own past selves, and preserve in a look or turn of 
speech some grace long lost out of our lives, so the 
old tradition seems to have lurked and lingered 
among these innovators, the old severity to have 
haunted and subdued their thoughts. 

It is time to say a few words about the domestic 
buildings which at Fountains are so well preserved 
and so interesting. Instead of attempting a general 
description, it will be best to confine’ourselves mainly 
to that which is here most distinctive. 

In speaking of Rievaulx Abbey, I referred to the 
Cistercian refectory, or ‘ frater, and. its pulpit; and 
I shall therefore only mention here that the grcat 
size of the refectory at Fountains, viz. 109 feet by 46, 
prevented its being roofed in a single span, and it 
was consequently vaulted on a row of four marble 
columns, of which, however, little or nothing now 
remains. The hall is a fine specimen of Early English 
domestic architecture, but it is in fact less remarkable 
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than the kitchen. In accordance with the invariable 
Cistercian plan, the latter is placed immediately on 
the east side of the refectory, and, with its yard or 
garth, corresponds to the buttery and buttery-garth 
to the west.* 

The kitchen at Fountains belongs to the twelfth 

century. Its vaulting rested upon a single pillar, and 
it contains two noble chimneys, each between sixteen 
and seventeen feet wide and over six feet deep. The 
‘heads’ of these ‘are straight, and formed of huge 
stones dovetailed together on the principle of an 
arch.’ 
- On the infirmary alone, which it has been the 
fashion to call the Abbot’s house, a chapter might be 
written, but we must reserve this subject till we can 
compare the ruins at Kirkstall with those now before 
us. Meanwhile it is time to pass to that huge, mys- 
terious building west of the cloisters, to which Mr. 
Sharpe has given the name of ‘ Domus Conversorum.’ 
It is with regret, and even with trepidation, that one 
rejects this august misnomer. ‘Who, it must be 
asked, ‘ were the “ Conversi?”’ 

At Sherborne in Dorsetshire, where the influence 
of Dunstan had anticipated by 150 years the Cister- 
cian revival, was passed the boyhood of him who, as 
Stephen Harding, abbot of Citeaux, was to promul- 
gate the reformed Benedictine rule. To him and to 
Alberic is due the development, though not the in- 
vention, of lay-brotherhood. Manual labour, the half- 
forgotten command of St. Benedict, was made an 
important part of the monastic discipline of the re- 
formers. The monks must till the ground with their 
own hands, but they must also be in their places in 
choir at the canonical hours, These duties were soon 
found to be incompatible, for even the command of 
his abbot could not enable a monk to be in two 
places at once. But it had long been the custom to 
admit to Benedictine monasteries humble, illiterate, 
and needy applicants in the capacity of lay brethren. 
Life was not made smooth for these men within the 
sacred enclosure; but then, neither had the outer 
world been too gracious to them. They had no turn 
for mystic contemplation, no voice for service in the 
choir, no skill in copying or illumination, but in 
offering their labour in exchange for a safe and un- 
varying subsistence, they had doubtless a dim comfort 
and uplifting from the thought that they were giving 
to God the little with which He had provided them. 
In the modern labour-yard and casual ward such 
fancies do not harbour,—there is more cleanliness, but 
perhaps less self-respect. The result of the multipli- 
cation of the comverst was that in every Cistercian 
abbey, as has been well pointed out, there were two 
monasteries,—one, viz. of ‘lay brethren, and one of 
‘choir brethren.’ 





* Under the refectory and through, or close by, both these 
yards, may usually be traced the main drain of the monastery. 


The rules for the former were very strict, and, 
according to our notions, somewhat vexatious. No 
‘conversus’ is to possess a book, or learn anything 
but his ‘ Pater Noster,’ his ‘Credo,’ and his ‘ Miserere, 
and ‘ Ave Maria,’ &c., which he is to know by heart. 

If a conversus is disobedient to such overseer 
or master of the works as may from time to time 
be set over him, he is to be flogged in the chapter- 
house,‘and to eat his food for three days seated 
on the floor in the presence of the other conversi 
and without a tablecloth. Wherever the monks ob- 
served silence there the conversi must also be speech- 
less, and they are to go nowhere without leave. 

In their own dormitory and refectory they are 
to observe perpetual silence, and indeed everywhere 
else; unless the abbot or prior, or, in cases where 
he is entrusted with this authority, the cellarer 
happens to have ordered them to speak. The 
same rule applies to all the craftsmen of the mon- 
astery—the weavers, the millers, the tanners. Only 
the smiths are permitted to speak, ‘because they 
can hardly labour in silence without detriment to 
their work. The shepherds and ploughmen may 
speak to their underlings (juniores), and vice versé, 
while at work. They are to return the salutations 
of strangers; and if a traveller asks the way, they 
are to tell him without unnecessary words. If, how- 
ever, he addresses them on other subjects, they are 
to answer that they may not continue the conver- 
sation. A short service of responses is prescribed 
for their grace before meat in the refectory. ‘And 
then the Prior, making the sign (of the cross) with 
his hand, shall say, “In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” the rest 
answering “Amen.” And so let them sit down to 
table in order and eat.” But if any one should 
miss his response three times, his due portion of 
wine is to be taken from him and he is to begin 
eating after all the others. 

Then, when ‘refection’ is over, the Prior rises 
and begins the ‘ Miserere, which is recited by him 
and the conversi verse by verse antiphonally; and 
so, passing into the church, they there say softly 
to themselves the ‘Pater noster, and the - Prior 
having made the sign of the Cross, they too sign 
themselves and bow and go their ways. But those 
whose turn it is to wait at table finish their re- 
sponse in the refectory, and altogether omit the 
final ‘ Pater noster.’ By these and many more such 
minute regulations was the life, and work, and wor- 
ship, of the lay-brothers fenced about. 

It is said that in St. Bernard’s own church at 
Clairvaulx, stalls were provided for 177 monks and 
351 converst; and it is at least certain that a Cis- 
tercian monastery had to provide places for the 
eating, sleeping, and working, as well as for the 
worship, of a very large proportion of laymen, in 
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addition to the accommodation required for the 
clerics. 

When archeologists became aware of these facts, 
and remembered the large two-storied buildings, so 
especially conspicuous at Jervaulx and at Fountains, 
which had hitherto for sheer want of a better name 
been ca!led ‘ambulatories,’ they not unnaturally con- 





other and more practical notions. At Beaulieu 
Abbey, in Hampshire, the distinction between the 
two ranges of the ce/larium is very marked; and 
at Fountains, the place where they were divided is 
sufficiently obvious. There is little doubt that the 
half next the church belonged to the conversi ; 
serving them for workshops, if not also for a re- 
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THE REFECTORY, FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 


nected them with the ‘conversi. The connexion is 
real; but the name, ‘Domus Conversorum, erro- 
neously assumes that the whole range was given 
up to the conversi. It is also said by those best 
conversant with monastic terminology to lack autho- 
rity. This building, which we shall most safely call 
the ‘cellarium,’ was in fact not one, but two. 

It is to the hand of Time, or perhaps of some 
bold admirer of the picturesque, that we owe the 
impressive vista which Mr. Brunet-Debaines has 
sketched. Here, as in the church, the monks had 
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fectory. Above was their ‘dorter, or dormitory, 
communicating—in the instances of Fountains and 
Beaulieu at least—by a private staircase with the 
church. The southern half seems to have been a 
guest-house ; and ‘at Fountains the guests came 
down their own stair into a pentise, which ran 
along the west side of the cel/arium, and so into 
the church by a different door from that by which 
the conversi entered.’* 





* J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A. O/ the Cistercian Plan. © 
AA 
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Strange, indeed, and, as it were, prophetic, must 
have been the dumbness of the busy fields and 
workshops by the Skell. The sound of distant 
voices from peopled valleys comes to us upon the 
hillside, with an unthought-of thrill of sympathy and 
consciousness of kind; but in the lonely chapel on 
‘ Michael-How’ only the bells of the parent church 
broke the stillness, while at that sound shepherds 
would kneel among their sheep, and ploughmen by 
their resting oxen, to join in spirit with their brethren 
chanting the Office in the abbey choir. 

With a last and very different thought we must 
turn from this memory-haunted scene. On the 





last the friar had the best of it, and threw Robin 
into the Skell. Then Robin wound his horn, 
and brought fifty of his followers to his aid; 
and, in his turn, 


‘The fryar he sit his fist to his mouth, 
And whuted him whutes three ; 
Half a hundred good bay dogs 
Came running over the lea.’ 


So that if ‘Little John’ had not ‘shot with might 


and main, it would still have gone hard with 
Robin. 
Mr. Walbran tells us that when Sir Walter Scott 
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THE CELLARIUM, FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 


south side of the stream is a well that still bears 
the name of Robin Hood, in memory, it is said, of 
the outlaw’s famous fight with ‘the curtall friar of 
Fountains.”* 


‘Robin he took a solemn oath— 
It was by Mary free— 
That he would neither eat nor drink 
‘Till that friar he did see.’ 


So Robin and the friar met and fought, till at 





* ‘Tradition,’ says Mr. Walbran, ‘ points to the figures of a 
large bow and arrow and hound, graven on the north-east angle 
of the Lady Chapel, as a record of this dire affray. They bear 
no affinity to the symbols used by the masons; but have, I 
fancy, induced the report, mentioned by Ritson, that Robin's 
bow and arrow were preserved at Fountains Abbey.’ 


si bk et 


visited Fountains, he was much struck with this 
legend; and not only induced Mrs. Lawrence, the’ 
then owner of the Abbey, to build an arch over 
the spring, but also presented her with the following 
‘Inscription for Robin Hood’s Well :’— 


‘ Beside this crystal font of old 
Cooled his flushed brow an outlaw bold. 
His bow was slackened while he drank, 
His quiver rested on the bank, 
Giving brief pause of doubt and fear 
To feudal lords and forest deer. 
Long since the date—but village sires 
Still sing his feats by Christmas fires, 
And still Old England’s free-born mood 
Stirs at the name of Robin Hood.’ 


W. CHAMBERS LEFROY. 
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SANDRO BOTTICELILI. 
Ill. 


ESIDES these allegorical subjects with which 
Botticelli decorated the Medici villas, he was 
employed by Lorenzo to paint several altar-pieces, 
many of which are still to be seen in the churches 
and galleries of Florence. 

Chief among these is the Adoration of the Magi, 
in the Uffizi, originally painted for Santa Maria 
Novello. Mother and child are seated under a ruined 
pent-house, placed against a rocky wall, with rough 
herbage springing out of the crevices, and a peacock 
perched on the top. A golden glory streams through 
the roof on the central figures, towards which the 
three kings are in the act of advancing, and a group 
of youths, full of animation and elegance, occupy the 
foreground. Every detail in their costume is borrowed 
from the Florentines of the day; and in the Magi 
themselves we recognise the portraits of Lorenzo’s 
grandfather Cosimo, of his favourite son Giovanni, and 
of the murdered Giuliano. 

We find the same lifelike character and individual 
type of head in the saints who surround the enthroned 
Madonna of the Academy; a work which has suf- 
fered much from modern alterations, but is still 
remarkable for the richness of its architecture, and 
the grace of the cherubs who support the folds of the 
canopy. In the same gallery the large Coronation 
of the Virgin, originally painted by order of the guild 
of silk-weavers for the Church of S. Marco, is now 
preserved. 

In this panel Sandro’s love of action is allowed 
full play. All is stir and movement, flutter of loose 
locks and floating drapery, flight of feet hurrying 
rapidly through the-air, scattering of roses wafted to 
and fro on the breeze. A choir of angels circle in 
festive dance on the clouds around the lowly Virgin, 
who bends to receive her crown, and one winged 
child, borne upwards as it were by the uncontrollable 
force of love, darts to her side to share in her joy and 
triumph. 

A still finer example of this subject by Sandro’s 
hand remains in the little-frequented church of S. 
Jacopo, in Ripoli, rarely accessible to strangers, but 
for the sake of this picture alone worthy of a visit 
from every lover of art. 

Here the angels, who blow long trumpets, play on 
violin or organ, or lift their laughing faces from the 
clouds, have all the joyous innocence of Luca della 
Robbia’s children, deepened now and then with a 
touch of seriousness; while the eighteen saints, 
almost the size of life, who stand below, are singularly 
neble and earnest. Foremost among them is a S. 
Catherine, one of the most beautiful figures ever con- 


ceived by Sandro. The royal crown rests upon her 
fair hair and flowing veil, and she wraps her mantle 
round her with both hands as she gazes upwards with 
a rapt expression on her gentle face. Close to her 
are S. John Baptist holding the cross aloft, S. Mary 
Magdalene, whose head is scarcely less beautiful than 
her own, then S. Peter and the Apostles, S. Dominic 
and S. Louis, a youthful S. Anthony with fleur-de-lis 
embroidered mantle, and S. Sebastian holding the 
arrows of his martyrdom in his hand. Flowers of 
every hue spring up in the grass at their feet, lilies, 
narcissus, jasmine and pinks; while the gold em- 
broideries of the saints’ robes, and other details are 
all marked by a careful finish, which gives the pic- 
ture a high rank among the painter’s finest works. 

Another. altar-piece, as yet comparatively little 
known to travellers, is the Annunciation, lately placed 
in the Uffizi, perhaps the very one which Vasari 
mentions as painted for the nuns of Cestello. In 
drawing, this picture is inferior to these last-named, 
and much of the colour is faded, but the startled ex- 
pression of the Virgin, and the action of the angel, 
who has evidently just alighted on the ground before 
her, are very natural and expressive. 

The church of Ognissanti still retains the fresco of 
S. Augustine sitting at his desk, which Botticelli 
painted for his early patrons the Vespucci, and which 
in its animation and power of expression offers a 
striking contrast to the cold decorum of Ghirlandajo’s 
Jerome on the opposite wall. Two small panels of 
Judith and Holofernes, well known from Mr. Ruskin’s 
descriptions, have been preserved in the Uffizi, while 
the Pieta, formerly in a chapel of S. Maggiore, is now 
in the Munich Pinacothek. In the passionate con- 
ception of grief which we here see rendered with the 
same tumultuous emotion as joy in the coronations, 
we are reminded of Mantegna’s celebrated engraving. 

The Maries and saints who surround the dead 
Christ rock themselves to and fro in the violence of 
their anguish, and give vent to their distress in the 
wildest gestures. Magdalen is literally bowed to 
earth at the feet of the corpse, and Jerome beats his 
breast and wails aloud ; while in the background a 
dark cavern opens its yawning mouth, fit emblem of 
that grave which Sandro had seen close over so much 
of youth and beauty. 

Probably most of these works were painted before 
Botticelli’s visit to Rome, but the only one which 
bears any date is the fresco of Ognissanti, painted in 
1480, in which year we learn by an income-tax paper 
that Sandro was still living in the Borgo with his old 
father, who is described as having retired from busi- 
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ness, ‘non fa pit nulla’ Soon afterwards he was 
summoned to Rome, together with Ghirlandajo and 
Perugino, by Pope Sixtus IV.,to adorn his newly 
erected chapel in the Vatican. 

The wide reputation which our painter had by this 
time attained appears from his appointment as chief 
superintendent of the works, and the merit of the 
whole design may probably be ascribed to him, 
although his share in the actual execution of the 
frescoes was limited to three of the large subjects, and 
the earlier portraits of the series of twenty-eight 
Popes, which are still to be seen on the upper part of 
the wall. Of the twelve frescoes in which scenes from 
the life of Moses on one wall, and from the life of 
Christ on the other, are represented as type and anti- 
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crowded together in confused and ill-arranged groups. 
On the other hand, many of these separate groups are 
strikingly beautiful and suggestive. The scene at the 
well is a perfect idyll of pastoral life, touched with 
the charm of Sandro’s most delicate fancy. 

In Zipporah, as she stands under the palm-trees 
in her white robe, with gold sandals on her feet and 
a myrtle wreath in her hair, bearing in her hands the 
implements of toil, a distaff, and a bough laden with 
apples, the fruits of the earth and reward of labour, 
we see the painter’s ideal of womanhood, the Simo- 
netta of his youth hallowed and transfigured by the 
lapse of years. 

The same absence of unity and failure in the dis- 
tribution of a large number of figures strikes us in the 
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DANTE AND VIRGIL IN MALEBOLGE. 


type, the three which fell to Sandro’s share were 
Moses in the Land of Midian, the Temptation of Christ, 
and the Destruction of Korah. 

In those large compositions we see both the vigour 
and the originality of his imagination, and the bounds 
that were set to his genius. With all his varied powers 
and creative energy he lacks the qualities necessary for 
success in his present undertaking. Instead of con- 
centrating his forces on one grand composition he 
breaks up the fresco of Moses into seven different 
subjects in which we see him by. turns killing the 
Egyptian, flying into Midian, driving away the 
shepherds from the well, helping Jethro’s daughters 


to water their flock, drawing his shoes off his feet, — 


listening to the voice which speaks to him out of the 
burning bush, and finally starting on his God-sent 
errand to lead the chosen people out of Egypt. We 
are conscious of a want of harmony and complete- 
ness in the whole, and in many cases the figures are 


Temptation, where the foreground is occupied by a 
procession of richly-clad youths and maidens and 
worshippers, who bring offerings to the altar, before 
which the high-priest is sacrificing ; and the chief 
actors in the scene—Christ and the tempter—are only 
seen in the distance on a pinnacle of the temple. 

In the third fresco, the central figure of Moses, 
standing in front of the altar stretching out his rod in 
anger at the rebellious followers of Korah, who fall 
back on every side, gives greater unity to the whole; 
but there is far less beauty in the separate groups 
and some exaggeration in the details of the scene. 
Force here has degenerated into wildness, and the 
gestures of despair have become extravagant. One 
remarkable feature of the fresco is its rich archi- 
tectural background, in the centre of which we 
recognise a faithful reproduction of the Arch of 
Constantine, with an open expanse of sea and rocky 
landscape spreading beyond. . 
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And here we may notice the beauty and variety 
of Sandro’s backgrounds, in which he exceeds all 
Florentine painters before him. Triumphal arches 
and ruined temples, halls rich with classical statuary, 
rocky mountain scenery, soft woodland landscapes, 
where a river steals gently between grassy meadows 
and red roofs or campanili peep out from among the 
trees, reed - grown 
banks, leafy bowers, 
and gardens of rose 
and palm, all find a 
place in his pictures. 
But the sea, above 
all, appears to have 
had a special charm 
for his imagination, 
and the frequency 
with which it recurs 
in his backgrounds 
is a novelty in early 
Tuscan art peculiar 
to Botticelli and 
his pupil Filippino. 
Again and again we 
see it in his paint- 
ings, sometimes rip- 
pling gently up at 
the foot of a rocky 
coast, often 
reaching far away 
into distant bays, 
where long lines of 
low promontories ~—— 
run out into the 
horizon. 

If it is true that 
Botticelli planned 
the whole of the 


more 





painters were engaged on the Sistine Chapel at that 
time, it is doubtful whether the work was executed, 
and we hear no more of Sandro’s share in this honour- 
able task. 

It was not till 1484 that Botticelli left Rome and 
returned to his native city, where, if we are to 
believe Vasari, he in a great measure abandoned 
painting for the 
new art of engrav- 
ing, which seems to 
have possessed an 
irresistible attrac- 
tion for more than 
one of the first art- 
ists of this period. 

Before his visit 
to Rome he had 
already made his 
first essay in this 
branch of art, and, 
besides _ supplying 
designs for the illus- 
trated edition of 
Dante, published at 
Florence in 1482 
by Baldini, had 
himself | executed 
several of the plates. 
Sandro’s devotion 
to the study of the 
Divine Poet was a 





remarkable feature 
of his character; 
and Vasari tells us 
that he even wrote 
a commentary on 
his poem, which has 
unfortunately never 





decorations of the 
Sistine Chapel, the 
Sibyls and Prophets 
afterwards executed 
by Michael Angelo 
must have formed 
part of his original 
design, which was 
thus to include the inspired voices which foretold 
the coming of Christ to the old world. With this 
object, in all probability, he originally designed the 
well-known series of Sibyls and Prophets afterwards 
engraved by Baldini and himself. But while he was 
still employed on the frescoes of the Sistine Chapel, 
Pope Sixtus IV. died, the works were interrupted, and 
Sandro returned to Florence. 

In 1482 he had received a commission to paint 
the Sala dell’ Udienza in the public palace, along 
with Ghirlandajo and Perugino, but as all three 
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IDDIOCHONESSO NOI EMANGERA 

BVTIRO EMEL ACCIOCHERIPROVANDO 

SAPPI FVGGIRE ELMALE CHEE VITIOSO 

E ELEGCERE ELBENECHEEVIRTVO SO 


come to light. But 
the engravings of 
the edition of 1482 
remain to 
how thoroughly the 
painter entered into 
the poet’s thoughts. 
Several plates bear 
strong marks of Sandro’s hand, especially that of 
the first Canto, where Dante is seen wandering in 
the forest with his head sunk in hopeless despond- 
ency. Ché la diritta via era smarrita, and is a second 
time represented emerging from the thicket under the 
guidance of the dolce Duca. 

In the plate here given we see him and Virgil 
in the circle called Malebolge, where the peculators 
of public money are plunged in a lake of boiling 
pitch guarded by demons. The poets stand on the 
fortified bridge which he describes, and Virgil is in 
BB 


show 
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the act of telling Dante to bend: down that the 
devils may not see him, while he himself advances 
to subdue their fury. 

From this time Botticelli devoted much of his 
time to the practice of engraving, and the new art 
became a channel in which he found expression for 
some of his profoundest thought. It is no easy mat- 
ter to decide which 
plates were actually 
engraved by him, 
but we recognise 
his original and 
fiery conception in 
a large number of 
works ascribed to 
Baldini, who, being 
little skilled in 
drawing, gladly a- 
vailed himself of 
the painter’s help ; 
and many more, 
we learn from later 
were de-' 
stroyed in the fol- 
lowing age, being 
held of little value, 
says one historian, 
because of the great 
technical improve- 
ments effected in 
engraving. Chief 
among those which 
remain are the Pro- 
phets and Sibyls, 
which, as already 
observed, may ori- 
ginally have been 
designed to occupy 


writers, 








in the Hellespontic Sibyl we see an old and 
wrinkled woman, seated on a trunk symbolic of 
the decay of time, but whose trembling lips still 
breathe the fire of inspiration. The Libyan Siby], 
on the contrary, is young and fair, and wears a 
crown of grass and wild flowers on her flowing 
hair, while from her home in the desert solitude 
she foretells the 
coming of a day 
when the wilder- 
ness shall blossom 
as the rose. 
But the palm 
_ is reserved for the 
Cumean Sibyl, the 
beloved of Apollo, 
who, endowed by 
him with a gift 
of years, lives on 
the last of all her 
race. The _ pro- 
phetess, famous in 








Roman story, ap- 
pears seated in the 
midst of flames, 
which rise up all 
around her, with 
long locks and 
girdle floating on 
the breeze. She 
is armed like the 
Fortezssa of old, 
and, like her too, 
is wearied with 
long waiting, but 
still, although worn 
to a shadow, re- 
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tains traces of her 





the niches between 
the windows of 
the Sistine Chapel. 
The subjects were 
eminently suited to 
Botticelli’s mystical 
turn of mind, and 
on the Sibyls espe- 
cially he has lavished a whole treasure of deep thought. 
Every detail in these plates is full of meaning, and 
each inspired prophetess: wears a distinctive garb, 
and is marked by some special attribute, while each 
bears a scroll or tablet with a Latin inscription ren- 
dered in Italian verses below. 

The Delphic Sibyl is represented sitting on a rock 
in the midst of the sea, with the horn of abundance, 
emblem of the golden age which is to return, in her 
hand; the Erythrean wields a drawn sword, and 
wears a veil on her head as the divine avenger, while 
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former beauty; and 
drawing all her 
strength from the 
vision that is to 
come, she _ looks 
out into the dim 
future, and points 
to the open page 
of Virgil as she repeats her message for the last 
time :— 

‘L’ ultimo mie parlar sie di verace, 

Pero ché giunti son gli ultimi canti 

Del venimento dello re di pace.’ 


It is worthy of notice that Sandro often intro- 
duces slight variations in plates of the same subject. 


‘For instance, the Hellespontic Sibyl, who is repre- 


sented as old and wrinkled in one series, in another 
—here reproduced as the better impression of the 
two—appears young and beautiful. 
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Besides this interesting series, many and varied 
are the subjects which Sandro and Baldini engraved 
together. Poetry singing by the waters of Castalia ; 
Hope steadfastly looking up to heaven, while the 
phoenix is born from the ashes at her feet ; a whole 


series of planets, 


the Arts and the 
Virtues, are among 


which oF 
sone 


the plates 
still exist, in which 
we recognise Botti- 
celli’s fertile inven- 
tion, and at times 
think we can dis- 
cover his actual 
handiwork. Two 
of the larger ones 
deserve mention as 
illustrating a side 
of the artist’s cha- 
racter which in after 
days attracted him 
to the cause of 
Savonarola. 

One is the fron- 
tispiece of a devo- 
tional treatise called 
the Monte Sancto 
di Dio, by a certain 
Niccold Magna. 
Christ appears in 
glory at the summit 
of a rocky pyramid, 
which can only be 
scaled by a ladder, 


ip 





loan institutions known as ‘Monte di Pieta.’ In 
the lower part of the plate the friar is represented 
addressing the people from a pulpit, while the 
practical result of his preaching is seen in the pile 
of gold at his feet, and in the groups of persons 
actively engaged in 
the seven works 
of mercy. In the 
upper part of the 
plate the Virgin is 
seen pleading with 
her Son in the 
courts of heaven on 
behalf of the poor, 
with the words, ‘ For 
these also are my 
children, written on 
the scroll, proceed- 
ing from her lips. 
Christ stands beside 


her to welcome 
brother Mark, on 
whose brow’ an 
angel places a 
crown; while in 
the distance below 
zones of angelic 


hosts and planets, 
we distinguish the 
shores of the Ad- 


riatic, and _ cities 
where ‘Mounts of 
Pity’ have been 
founded. 


In works of this 











each step of which aS Bend! | ed kind, which we can 
bears the name of “NELLA MIESCOLA STANDOVIDIF. ARE . well believe to have 
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a Virtue. A friar = been more _inter- 
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is slowly ascending EPERDIVINA GRATIA E$VO VALORE esting than remu- 
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the foot, watches 
his progress in- 
tently, shading his eyes from the light which 
streams from the mountain-top, and holding a 
scroll, on which is written, ‘I will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills.’ 

The subject of the other engraving is the preaching 
of a certain Fra Marco di S. Maria in Gallo, a vil- 
lage near Ancona, who had earned the gratitude of the 
poor by the foundation of the first of those charitable 
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‘wasted his time, 
spending his money 
carelessly, and neglecting to make any provision 
for his old age. . ‘This was the cause of infinite 
disorder in his affairs, says Vasari, and the bio- 
grapher adds that he gave up painting entirely, 
an assertion which does not seem to have been 
correct, since several of his best pictures belong 
to these later years. 
JULIA CARTWRIGHT. 


(To be continued.) 
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STUDY FOR THE HEAD OF ST. JOHN. 


BY E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 


HE designs for the decoration of the dome of 
- St. Paul’s, which form Mr. Poynter’s most 
important contribution to the present exhibition of 
the Royal Academy, are of the highest possible 
interest as belonging to a kind of art which has 
hitherto been attempted with little success in this 
country. The general scheme of decoration, of which 
these designs form a part, is thus described in the 
Atheneum of April 8, from notes contributed by 
Mr. Poynter :— 


‘The interior of the dome will be divided perpendicu- 
larly into eight parts by architectural ribs corresponding 
to the blocked windows in the cylinder on which the 
dome is reared. Each of the eight spaces is occupied by 
two large circular panels or medallions connected by a 
smaller medallion. Under the lower, which is the larger 
(it will be twenty feet in diameter), and supporting it, is 
an architectural seat or throne. ‘There will thus be eight 
of these thrones occupying the base of the composition, 
just above that cornice which supports the famous gallery 
of the dome. Alternating with the thrones, the ribs 
ascend from the base towards the lantern surmounting 
the whole. The ribs, which are treated as elements of 
the architecture, are decorated with groups of figures, 


TURNER'S 


HE Editor has received two interesting letters 
on the above subject, from which he has per- 


I 


mission to make extracts. The writer is Mr. F. Alsop, 
of Milngavie, near Glasgow :— 


‘In 1865, being quite isolated from art except my own 
collection of books and engravings, and wanting some 
lessons in a department of landscape, without feeling much 
confidence in the frankness of teachers with regard to it, I 


and comprise also two small medallions connecting the 
larger panels laterally. Above all, immediately beneath 
the lantern, is a circle or surmounting cornice connecting 
the upper ends of the ribs. On this circle are portrayed 
figures of the four-and-twenty Elders who sit round the 
throne in heaven.’ 


On the throne in the centre of the eastern side 
of the dome, so as to face any one entering from 
the west door, is seated the figure of St. John the 
Evangelist. He is represented as receiving inspi- 
ration from an angel, who has descended from 
heaven, and commands him to write to the Seven 
Churches of Asia. The angel brings him the pen, 
and a cherub holds the book in which he is to write. 
The study which we reproduce is one of several 
which Mr. Poynter has made for the head of the 
Apostle. On the other thrones are seated the Seven 
Bishops of the Churches. The subjects in the circular 
panels illustrate the visions of the Apocalypse. The 
decoration is to be continued into the lantern, on. 
the sides of which will be painted the four Living 
Creatures round the Throne, and on the cupola the 
Agnus Det. 


‘KILCHURN,’ 


thought that it might be a good plan to purchase an engrav- © 


ing of a landscape by Turner, and visit the spot to see how 
he had treated the subject, what he had put in, and what 
omitted ; so meeting with the engraving of Kilchurn Castle, 
I rolled it on a stick, and having put it in my knapsack 
along with a sketch-book, started for Dalmally, to spend a 
fortnight in studying its scenery and in observing how 
Turner had treated the castle. I landed at Inveraray, slept 
there, and next morning leisurely walked the twelve miles 
over the hill to Cladich, intending to dine there and go on 
afterwards to Dalmally; but on passing the brow of the 
hill and descending towards Cladich, I was so much struck 
with Ben Cruachan and Loch Awe, that I stayed four days 
at Cladich. 

‘ Herewith I send you a tracing of the sketch I made 


standing in the road between. Cladich and Inveraray, about ~ 


four hundred yards east of what was then the inn at Cladich. 
On reading your “ Life of Turner,” I was led to compare 
his Ben Cruachan, as he shows it from Kilchurn Castle, 
with the sketch I had made of the same mountain from 
near Cladich. I send you also a tracing of Turner’s Ben 


Cruachan, and it so much resembles the view of it from > 


the Cladich road, that I think if Turner did not actually 
draw the view, he appears to have received a suggestion 
from it. Besides this, it is likely that Turner would seek 

















BEN CRUACHAN FROM THE CLADICH ROAD. 


higher ground than the public road, and if he did so that 
would make Ben Cruachan more abrupt. The mountain 
to the right of my tracing’ (our correspondent here alludes 
to Ben Vorich) ‘ resembles a molehill in form, and looks as 
if it were totally unfit for the purposes of an artist.* For 
my part I wished it away, and if you remove it, joining the 
mountains on the farther right to the mass of Ben Cruachan, 
you have very nearly Turner’s line of the mountain.’ 





* The reader only sees the slope of this mountain in our 
illustration. 
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Before passing to the subject of Kilchurn Castle 
we may pause to offer a few remarks on our corre- 
spondent’s suggestion, The view of Ben Cruachan 
from the Cladich Road is one of the most famous 























TURNER’S ‘CRUACHAN.’ 


views in the Highlands, and would be sure to arrest 
Turner’s attention, as it does that of every traveller 
who goes from Inveraray to Oban. It is highly pro- 
bable that he made a rough sketch of it; but if not, 
he would easily carry away in memory an image of 
the forms of the mountain at least as accurate as 
those in his drawing of Kilchurn. We quite agree 
with our correspondent, that Turner’s view of Ben 
Cruachan must be either that from the Cladich Road, 
or else a similar one taken from rough ground near 
the road. And now let us invite the reader just to 
consider for one moment the prodigious audacity 
which could combine this view with a view of Kil- 
churn Castle from the level of the River Orchay. We 
do not exactly know what is the height of the road at 
that point above’ the level of the lake, but we know 
that it is very considerable—that it is several hun- 
dreds of feet,—and that the real reason why the 
mountain has such a strikingly majestic appearance 
from that point is because the spectator is himself so 
high up that he can see it to great advantage, as 
tourists see Mont Blanc from the Brévent. With 
reference, then, simply to the matter of height, it was 
a very bold use of an artist’s license to represent, from 
the level of the lake, the mountain as if seen from a 
much higher level ; but with regard to locality the 
license is at least equally remarkable. The distance 
from the point where the view was really taken to 
that where it professed to be taken was about nine 
miles by road, and about six as the crow flies; which 
is equivalent to taking a view of Richmond Hill and 
introducing it as a background to the Houses of 
Parliament. In fact, Ben Cruachan is never more 
visible from Kilchurn than Richmond Hill from 
Westminster. The mountains really visible from 
Kilchurn are not Ben Cruachan, but Ben Area 
and Ben Vorich, which bear no more resemblance 
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to Cruachan than the Matterhorn bears to Mont 
Blanc. 

We may now pass to Turner’s representation of 
Kilchurn Castle. 


‘I started,’ writes our correspondent, ‘with a big 
umbrella to protect my engraving, down to the river Awe 
in search for Turner’s view. I carefully followed the river, 
thinking that must take me to it, but began to feel a little 
nonplussed as I approached what I knew must have been 
Turner’s supposed standpoint. It is true that there were boys 
wading in the water fishing for perch, and that there was a 
small pleasure-boat drawn partly out of the water just where 
Turner’s distant boat is. Where Turner has a dwelling in 
the distance there is a crofter’s house, his river was about 
the size of the river Orchay, and the natural sandy beach 
resembled the beach near the basket in the engraving; but 
any other resemblance there was none, except that the 
scene was composed of a mountain, a castle, and a river. 
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‘I came away, having had a lesson indeed in return for 
the cost of my journey. After a lapse of years I happened 
to be passing through Perth, and called upon a friend there 
who was fond of the fine arts. He showed me a sketch in 
oil of Dunstaffnage Castle, by Horatio MacCulloch ; I at 
once recognised it as the castle Turner had put in his 
picture and entitled “ Kilchurn.” The matter rankled in 
my mind year after year, and at last I started on a journey 
to Dunstaffnage to see if Turner had really made use of it. 
The result of this journey was to ascertain that Dunstaffnage 
was on the whole vastly more like Turner’s “ Kilchurn ” 
than the real Kilchurn itself.’ 


In a subsequent letter Mr. Alsop refers again to 
this subject:— 

‘Upon reference to my Dunstaffnage sketches, I have 
come to the conclusion that Turner’s Kilchurn is a hybrid. 


There is a faint flavour of Kilchurn about it, mixed up with 
Dunstaffnage sauce ; Kilchurn certainly it is not.’ 


It does really appear as if the mass of the castle 
in Turner’s Kilchurn had been suggested by the mass 
of Dunstaffnage, but it has so little character, there 
is so little architectural meaning in it of any kind, 
that it may resemble almost any castle that has no 
particular features. It is strikingly unlike Kilchurn, 
because that castle has very strong individual char- 
acter; it is much more like Dunstaffnage, because 
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Dunstaffnage is a simpler mass. Perhaps Turner 
may have made a sketch of Ben Cruachan from the 
Cladich road, and then, desiring to make a picture of 
it by the addition of some human interest, added a 
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KILCHURN CASTLE, ACCORDING TO TURNER. 

















DUNSTAFFNAGE CASTLE, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


reminiscence of the Orchay and a castle of some sort, 
suggested principally by Dunstaffnage. 

The distance from Kilchurn to Dunstaffnage is 
fifteen miles as the crow flies, and Dunstaffnage is not 
visible from any point on the river Orchay, the river 
in Turner’s foreground. There is water near Dun- 
staffnage, but it is that of a salt-water loch. 

To sum up, it appears that Turner represented 


Ben Cruachan as seen from a great height, although 
he placed the spectator on the level of the lake, that 
he represented the mountain as seen from a place six 
miles away from the supposed stand-point on the 
river Orchay, and that he got the idea of his castle, 
not from Kilchurn, but from another castle which 
is at least fifteen miles from the river in his fore- 
ground. 

‘Turnerian topography’ appears, then, to have 
really meant any amount of license which the artist 
might feel disposed to take. It would be narrow- 
minded to refuse such license to an artist, for of 
course a landscape-painter may fairly claim that 
liberty of composition and invention which we accord 
to the painter of the figure or still-life. He may omit 
or arrange mountains as a fruit-painter arranges or 
omits his bunches of grapes or his melons. The only 
objection that suggests itself is that it would have 
been better not to call fancy pictures by the names 
of real localities. Had Turner’s picture been simply 
entitled ‘A Highland Mountain,’ nobody would have 
had any right to complain, for the picture really is a 
most characteristic interpretation of the qualities 
which belong to the scenery of the West Highlands 
generally,—But why call it Kz/churn Castle ? 

Mr. Alsop quite does justice to Turner’s greater 
truth of representation in other instances :— 


‘I liave visited nearly every one of the spots in the 
Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland,’ he says towards the 
conclusion of his letter, ‘ which Turner illustrated, and can 
vouch for the extraordinary truth of some of them, although 
they are made up of half-a-dozen different views collected 
within a mile or two, and the combination is supposed to 
be seen as if the spectator were sixty feet up in the air. 
Going over Abbotsford, I made a hasty sketch of Borthwick 
Castle from the Turner drawing in the house, and on taking 
it to the Castle found it very like. The real burn ran 
straight however, though Turner had made it meander. 
For the near ash-trees Turner had substituted his pear- 
shaped ones, and the colour was unnatural and con- 
ventional.’ 


EDITOR. 


ART CHRONICLE. 


THE Royal Society of Water Colour Painters have elected 
Associates :—-Miss Constance Phillott, an artist of refined and 
careful manner in imaginative figure drawings, with landscape 
backgrounds; Mr. Beavis, well known as an animal painter; 
Mr. C. Gregory, a rising genre painter; Mr. S. J. Hodson, who 
has exhibited architectural interiors at the Dudley Gallery; 
and Mr. J. Jessop Hardwick, present in the chief exhibitions 
as a painter of flowers in oil and water colour. 


WE can here give only brief record of the death of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, the painter and poet, on the gth of April last, 
aged fifty-four years, son of Gabriel Rossetti, the commentator 
on Dante. He seems to have inherited a special fervour for 
the great poet, and with the name of Dante to have assumed 
also a vocation in regard to it. Uniting rare gifts as poet 
and artist, versed in the literature, and cunning in the tongues, 


of Italy and England equally, he gave to England noble 
translations of the ‘Vita Nuova’ and of the early Italian 
poets; and he painted in England—with colour that was 
drawn from Italy—the women of Florentine song and romance. 
He was one of the group of artists and writers who originated 
the reaction towards Nature from academic conventionality, 
which went by the name of Pre-Raphaelitism, and he con- 
tributed to the periodical ‘The Germ,’ subsequently called 
‘Art and Poetry,’ which was published in 1856 by the frater- 
nity: here we find, by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, sonnets for 
pictures and other poems, since collected, and a half-mystical, 
half-biographical, paper on Chiaro dell’ Erma, the painter of 

vezzo. The brother and sister of Mr. Rossetti—William 
Michael and Christina Rossetti—still working among us as 
art-critic and poetess, were also associated in this propaganda. 
In 1849 were exhibited at the Liverpool Academy three pic- 
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turés which embodied the theories of the Pre-Raphaelites— 
Millais’ /sabella, the Rienz? of Hunt, and the Girlhood of the 
Virgin by Rossetti. In 1858 to the same gallery Rossetti sent 
a fine water-colour drawing of a theme upon which from time 
to time he has dwelt throughout his life, Dante’s Dream on the 
day of the Death of Beatrice. In this picture were shown those 
qualities of quaint and various invention, of strength of effect, 
and intensity of sentiment which have continued to characterise 
the painters work. It may be remembered that the triad of 
artists named above furnished illustrations of an edition of 
Tennyson’s poems published by Messrs.* Moxon. Owing to 
the painter’s objection to public exhibition of late years his 
pictures have only rarely been seen, when shifted from hand to 
hand in the auction room, or within private collections, or in 
the studio itself by friends privileged with the entrée. Still it 
has been known pretty widely that the art of Dante Rossetti 
had surely matured and strengthened ; and it has long been 
desired that a larger circle should have the advantage of study 
of the work of a painter who had attained to such high power 
of expression, such richness of colour, and distinction of style. 
One of the most mature in execution and poetic in conception of 
Mr. Rossetti’s later pictures is Zhe Dream of Dante acquired 
last autumn for the Liverpool Gallery. It is the final result of 
long years of thought and tentative work on this chosen subject. 

It is announced that the Fine Art Society will undertake to 
organize a collection of the drawings and pictures of Mr. 
Rossetti. Such an effort is highly to be desired. At the same 
time, any hastily gathered exhibition, which would hinder the 
fuller and quite representative collection, were no adequate 
tribute to the art of the poet-painter. 


SEVERAL picture exhibitions of a mixed character were 
open during April. Both Mr. Tooth and Mr. Wallis made a 
point of works by the realist French painter, M. Bastian 
Lepage. In the Haymarket Gallery was hung Pas Wéche, 
wherein the forlorn independence of a ragged boy with a keen 
face, is literalised after the artist’s clever fashion, and painted 
in greys suited to the joyless motif; Mr. Wallis has Le 
Mendiant, from last year’s Salon, an old beggar, nearly life- 
size, grimy, a little truculent, and altogether repulsive and dreary. 
The colour here again runs through greys and browns, with 
just a touch of-red in a pot of geranium on the rough wooden 
bench, as there is also red in the roof of distant cottages in 
Pas Méche ; enough in either case to give value to the greys, 
not enough or of quality to relieve the dreariness of the general 
tone. In the French Gallery are, further, two fine examples 
of the Viennese painter of Eastern subjects, Professor Miiller; 
one of the two, 42 Arab Home, is a masterly unfinished study 
of characteristic figures, dark-skinned and immobile, among 
whom flutter some doves with sunlight on their curved wings. 
Interest is added to the exhibition by a collection of outdoor 
sketches in various localities, by that delightful landscape 
artist, Carl Heffner, whose undoubted mannerism seems rather 
a mode of apprehending nature than of repeating an artistic 
scheme, the painter’s attraction toward certain atmospheric 
effects seeming to overbalance his power of selection. 

At the Graphic Gallery in the Strand, the manager of the 
popular illustrated weekly, Mr. Luton Thomas, showed a series 
of water-colour sketches of Swiss travel, of that narrative, 
frankly pleasing character, which has won him popularity in 
the Institute. 

At the Fine Art Gallery, and subsequently at Messrs. 
Dowdeswell’s Gallery, Miss Jay exhibited her very beautiful 
copies, or facsimiles they might be called, of Turner’s water 
and body colour drawings. After the high approval bestowed 
by the arch eritic Mr. Ruskin, it seems needless to repraise the 
sensitive accuracy of Miss Jay’s work. 


It has been decided to place a memorial to the late Mr. 
Street, R.A., within the Law Courts, his last and greatest work. At 
a meeting of the Committee held in April, the Prince of Wales 
moved the resolution that the memorial should be a mural 
monument, to include a life-size statue of Mr. Street, and that 


it should be placed in a bay on the east side of the central 
hall. Mr. Armstead, R.A., was chosen to carry out the design, 
he having specially studied sculpture in relation to Gothic archi- 
tecture, and having been also a personal friend of Mr. Street. 


AT the sale of books and drawings of the late William 
Burges, the architect, his little sketch-book, containing under 
forty leaves, was knocked down to Mr. William Emerson, after 
a sharp contest, at 285/., while twenty-five volumes of designs, 
measured drawings, &c., only realised together one pound more, 
namely, 2867. 


THE volume on Greek and Roman sculpture, published by 
Messrs. Longman, which Mr. Perry, its author, modestly terms 
a ‘popular introduction’ to the history of the subject, has one 
great virtue lacking to many a more ambitious work, it meets a 
want in art-literature. A complete handbook to classic sculp- 
ture, posted up to the last authoritative judgments of the 
learned, compiled conscientiously and written with spirit, and 
with personal knowledge of the chief classic remains, this is a 
combination of reference book and handy volume which entitles 
Mr. Perry to sincere thanks. Itis inevitable that such a book 
should be here and there ‘dull reading ;’ much of the matter, 
indeed, might for all good purpose have been tabulated, with no 














ARCHAISTIC ARTEMIS, 
AT NAPLES. 


ARCHIAISTIC ATHENE, 
AT DRESDEN. 


attempt at narrative. Mr. Perry has adopted the biographical 
method, and collected the references up and down ancient 
writers out of which to establish the identity of artists whose 
works have perished, and whose personality seems too vague to 
help us, even as links in a historic chain of art-developinent. 
It is the fashion of modern criticism to make mountains of 
statement out of mole-hills of evidence, and Mr. Perry is per- 
haps not wholly free of the accusation. But the volume is, on 
the whole, very fair in judgment, and sensibly compacted. The 
preface promises to trace the ‘intimate relation between Greek art 
and the religious, political, and social life of the people ;’ a pro- 
mise not carried out so far as we see, though the reader, by 
inference, may construct theories for himsclf on this side of the 
subject out of the data furnished by the author. Neither is the 
absence of much general disquisition to be deplored. Mr. Perry 
divides Greek sculpture into six periods. The first period, from 
the mythical commencement, the time of rude symbolic re- 
ligious art of ‘stocks and stones,’ accepted as sacred by the 
Pelasgi, to B.C. 500. Under this period tiie writer includes the 
fabulaus art of Daedalus, and takes a side-glance at the disputed 
origin of the Cyclopean walls of Tiryns and Mycenez, the Lion 
Gate, and the ‘Treasure’ found by Dr. Schliemann. On this 
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last vexed subject Mr. Perry adventures so far as to agree with 
Kohler that the so-called ‘ grave of Agamemnon’ contained the 
bodies of great Carian chiefs, who, coming from the East, 
settled in Greece in the eleventh century B.C., and among whom 
was the custom of burying armour and arms on the tombs of 
heroes. The evidence of Homeric literature, subsequent more 
explicit, data of the biographic kind, and accounts of actual 
archaic remains, such as the reliefs from Assos, and the 
Olympian marbles, the Metopes of Selinus, and the seated 
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figures from Branchide, bring us to the Second Period, 
B.C. 500 to B.C, 460, which can be illustrated by more nu- 
merous examples, the Lycian Harpy Tomb, the terra-cotta re- 
liefs from Melos, the A2gina pedimental groups. The fame of 
Myron falls into this division, a fame resting for us chiefly on 
the Discobolus, if we accept the statue from Prince Massini’s 
_ Villa as a copy of the original, described by Lucian. The Third 
Period, B.C. 460 to B.C. 404, embraces the age of Pericles and 
the art of Pheidias and his followers, with all the glory of the 
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Parthenon, also Peloponnesian art and the school of Polycleitus. 
Period the Fourth, ending B.c. 336, gives Scopus of Para, 
Praxiteles and Leochares of Athens, and the unknown artist of 
the frieze on the Choragic Monument to Lysicrates at Athens. 
When speaking of the Niobe group, Mr. Perry sees in the motif 
and style of treatment of the sculptor the ‘ pathetic and excitable 
temperament of Scopas,’ and he dismisses the theory of the figures 
having adorned a pediment, for the very un-Greek-like notion that 


the various statues were arranged on an undulating rocky base, . 


with a ‘not too distant background,’ so as to produce the effect 
of a somewhat pictorial relief. The Fifth Period Mr. Perry 
closes at B.C. 143, with the fall of Corinth. The chapters under 
the division of the Sixth Period treat of Etruscan art, Greeco- 
Roman work, with a digression to the artists of Asia Minor, 
allegorical and historic reliefs, portrait sculpture, and portrait 
statues. The volume is illustrated by 268 woodcuts in the text, 
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very useful as visible memoranda and comment; and full tables 
of contents and a good index are valuable and indispensable 
adjuncts to a book of this kind. One practical omission we 
have frequently marked, namely, the mention of existing works 
without indication of their present locale. This omission, which 
is a grave one for the ordinary reader, might be set right in a 
subsequent edition of the book. 


In 1849 Adolph Menzel furnished a series of illustrations on 
wood for a volume called ‘ Die Werke Friederich des Grossen’ 
by command of Frederick William, king of Prussia, who had a 
few copies only printed for his own use and for presents. The 
drawings, executed by Menzel with pencil-point on the block, 
have been considered the finest examples of his amazing talent 
as an illustrator ; it is, therefore, a matter of congratulation to 
art-lovers—and especially to admirers of the graphic power of 
the painter—that the Emperor of Germany has given per- 
mission to Herr Wagner of Berlin to republish the illustrations 
in a limited edition of 300 copies, with text by Herr Pietsch ; 
half of the edition to be published for France with French text, 
half in Germany. The size of the issue is large quarto, and the 
price to subscribers to the series 75 marks for each of the four 
volumes.. The important point to conoscenid is that the prints 
are taken direct from the original blocks in the Imperial 
Cabinet, and produced under the superintendence, among 
others, of Professor A. Vogel, one of the original printers of the 
work; and as the style of Menzel in use of the pencil-point 
obliged exact not interpretative cutting, these prints may be 
accepted as the closest approach to the original handling of the 
great illustrator of the day. 


SEVERAL foreigners distinguished in art have passed away 
since our last issue. Among them, M. Henri Lehmann, an 
artist of executive skill and spirited invention. He held high 
repute as a portrait-painter, but his most ambitious works were 
mural paintings at the Hétel de Ville and the Palais de Justice, 
burnt during the Commune. Grief over the catastrophe ‘is said 
to have hastened the artist’s death. There remain, however, of 
his decorative work certain ceilings in the Louvre. He was Ger- 
man by birth, French by naturalisation and practice, and his 
master in art was Ingres, whose a¢é/ier he entered when a lad 
of seventeen. At Berlin died in April the sculptor, Professor 
Drake, an eminent disciple of Rauch. Best known among his 
works are the monument to Frederick William the Third, in 
the Thiergarten at Berlin, the equestrian statue of the present 
emperor on the Rhine Bridge at Cologne, and the Victory on 
the triumphal monument at Berlin. Professor Drake was what 
is popularly called a self-made man, having been born and 
bred a simple mechanic. An engraver of repute in his day 
was the late M. C. Geoffray, who reproduced Gavarni’s illus- 
trations to the ‘ Mille et une Nuits,’ and engraved celebrated 
pictures of Delacroix, Diaz, &c. 


THE motion brought before the House of Commons in 
April last by Mr. Collings, M.P., for the supply of provincial 
art-museums with original examples out of the national and 
public metropolitan collections, suited to their local require- 
ments, and for the reorganizing of the national art-museums 
under central Parliamentary control, was lost. The Prime 
Minister pointed out that much was already done for chief 
provincial towns in the spirit of Mr. Collings’ motion, by the 
circulating system of the Science and Art Department, by 
loans, &c. He stated further that to place all the art depart- 
ments and collections under control of a distinct government 
department, would involve difficulties both of administration 
and expenditure not at present to be contemplated, and 
would break up systems of semi-private management in the 
galleries and museums now working to the great advantage 
of the public. 


IT should have been stated in our last number that Mrs. 
Allingham’s water-colour drawing called Kaitting is the pro- 
perty of Messrs. Dowdeswell, of New Bond Street ; and was 
etched by their kind permission. 
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DORT. 


ETCHED BY ERNEST GEORGE. 


confusion of land and water which lies south 
and south-east of Rotterdam. It is about eight miles 
from Rotterdam as the crow flies, and rather more by 
water. 
Edmondo de Amicis, the observant Italian tra- 
veller and delightful narrator of travels, writes as 
follows about Dort in his book on Holland :— 


Donn (or Dordrecht) is situated in that strange 


‘ The steamer stayed a few minutes at Dordrecht, and in 
those few minutes’ looking at the nearest houses, I saw a 
thousand things which were new to me, unexpected, and 
altogether Dutch, which gave me a great desire to disem- 
bark, and touch things and know all about them; but 
reflecting that I should see the same, and a great deal be- 
sides, at Rotterdam, I overcame my curiosity and remained 
on board. The boat moved on and turned to the left (its 
ninth turning), and entered a narrow arm of the Maas, one 
of the thousand strings of the inextricable net of water by 
which South Holland is covered. 

‘The captain came near to me, so I asked him to ex- 
plain to me the situation of Dordrecht on the map, as it 
seemed most singular, and indeed it was so. Dordrecht is 
placed at the end of a tract of land, separated from the 
continent, which forms an island with other lands round it ; 
a meeting-place of rivers, half of it the work of Nature, half 
made by man; a piece of Holland circumscribed and im- 
prisoned by the waters, like a battalion overpowered by an 


army. The imprisonment of this piece of earth on which - 
Dordrecht rests is an episode of one of the great battles of 


Holland with the water. The archipelago of Bies-bosch did 
not exist before the fifteenth century, and in this place was 
spread a fine plain sprinkled with populous villages. In the 
night of the eighteenth of November, 1421, the waters of the 
Waal and of the Maas broke their embankments, destroyed 


more than seventy villages, drowned about a hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, and broke up the plain into more than a 
hundred islets, leaving erect, in the midst of so much ruin, 
a single tower called Merwede, of which the remnant may 
still be seen. Thus it came to pass that Dordrecht was 
separated from the continent, and the archipelago of Bies- 
bosch figured in the world. But this is not the whole of the 
strange history of Dordrecht. Tradition relates, and many 
believe, that Dordrecht—I mean the whole city, please 
observe, with its houses, its windmills, and its canals—made 
a little journey at the time of this famous inundation, that it 
was transported bodily from one place to another like the 
camp of an army, and consequently that the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring parts could not find the town when they 
went to its old site. This prodigy is explained by the situa- 
tion of Dordrecht on a stratum of clay which is supposed to 
have slided on the mass of mud which forms the basis of 
the soil. I tell the story as I heard it.’ 


Mr. Ernest George writes to us as follows :— 


‘Dort, or Dordrecht, is amongst the most picturesque of 
the old Dutch towns. Instead of the straight canal, the 
linés of trees, and the wide quays, so usual in Holland, we 
have in Dort a winding river, on either side of which rise 
the tall houses, their feet in the water. These buildings are 
quaint and irregular, the brickwork being toned, weedy, and 
weather-stained as only water-side walls are. 

‘ The tall tower of the “Groote Kerk” is seen from all 
the country round, and the four clock-faces are curiously 
perched on the parapet of the tower. 

‘The Maas (higher up, known as the Meuse) which 
waters Dort, is laden with many vessels, as well as with the 
huge rafts of timber that float down to Dort, where the 
wood becomes a prey to the many wind saw-mills skirting 
the town,’ 


THE RUINED ABBEYS OF YORKSHIRE. 
VI1.—Xirkstall. 


N the middle of the twelfth century a small town 
in Airedale was struggling into importang¢e. 
The devastations of the Danes, which had almost 
swept away the ‘ Loidis’ of Bede, had long been for- 
gotten, and the losses and miseries of the Norman 
conquest were fast sinking into oblivion. But the 
Conqueror’s feudal system still had its grip relentlessly 
upon the country, and the vills and towns were 
working out their own deliverance by humble steps, 
thankful the while for mercies which to modern 
Leeds would sound but small. Half a century or so 
before Ilbert di Laci had granted his vill of Leeds— 
a mere drop in the ocean of his vast estates—-to 
Ralph Paganal, and the Paganals had since built 
themselves a castle and made the park which sur- 
vives only in the names of Park Place, Park Row, 
VOL. XIII. 


Park Square, and Park Lane. To the protection of 
this castle and the comparative security enjoyed by 
burgesses in times of turbulence and rapine the town 
of Leeds is thought to have owed its early prosperity. 
Already there is evidence of the exportation of grain 
and other commodities, and the Aire must have been 
navigable, at least for small vessels, and under 
favourable circumstances. And so, when in 1207 
Maurice Paganel grarited a charter to his burgage 
tenants at Leeds, creating a local court of justice, 
and conferring other valuable privileges and immu- 
nities, the town had evidently attained considerable 
importance, and the Domesday estimate of some- 
thing under 1000 for the number of its inhabitants, 
and about 115/. for its total value, must have been 
left far behind. Yet in this charter we are still face 
DD 
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to face with serfdom and even slavery, for women 
sold into slavery are exempted from paying custom 
in the borough ; and though’ Yorkshire wool was 
now being sent from Leeds to Flanders, to return 
to England in the form of cloth, there is still the 
Paganel oven, in which the burgesses aforesaid ‘shall 
continue to bake as they have been accustomed,’ 
and the king’s mill at which they must grind their 
corn. Meanwhile the De Lacys had granted their 
neighbouring manor of Newsham to the Templars 
and founded and built the monastery of Kirkstall. 

For the oven and the mill, and even for the 
Templars, we may search Airedale in vain, but the 
solid masonry of the Cistercians still survives— 
a huge and not unwelcome anachronism by the 
darkened and polluted stream. 

‘Since the day when Henry de Lacy brought the Cis- 
tercians to this sweet retreat, how changed are the scenes 
which the river looks upon. Then from the high rocks of 
Malham and the pastures of Craven, to Loidis in Elmete, 
the deer, wild boar, and white bull, were wandering in 
unfrequented woods, or wading in untainted waters, or 
roaming over boundless heaths. Now, hundreds of thou- 
sands of men of many races have extirpated the wood, dyed 
the waters with tints derived from other lands, turned *the 
heaths into fertile fields, and filled the valley with mills 
and looms, water-wheels, and engine chimneys.’ * 


Like the sound of brave words or fine music in 
dreary scenes and moments of depression is the 
sight of Kirkstall Abbey in the purlieus of dim, 
laborious Leeds. We are absorbed in business and 
harassed with care—our concern is with the practical 
needs of a work-a-day world, competition and pro- 
gress—the present and the future—demand and 
exhaust our energies, we feel, and delight to feel, 
within and about us, the ceaseless vibration of the 
great industrial world. And yet— 

‘ And yet as angels in some brighter dreams 

Speak to the soul while man doth sleep, 

So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes 
And into glory peep.’ 


And so we welcome the words or the music to the 
making of which have gone such high desire and 
prescient assurance of triumph ; and even for us who, 
it may be, ‘lack time to mourn,’ there is a charm in 
the record of that strange mood of asceticism which 
enshrined its self-abasement in so much majesty. 

It must, however, be confessed at the outset, that 
’ the early history of Kirkstall does not so well accord 
with our notions of saintliness as that of the parent 
house of Fountains. The very origin of the former 
has in it an ignoble element. The founding of 
Rievaulx was due to the effect of bereavement upon 
a brave and manly heart, that of Byland to the 





* Phillips’s ‘Rivers, Mountains, and Sea Coast of York- 
shire,’ p. 94. 
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spontaneous piety of the Mowbrays, that of Foun- 
tains to the reforming zeal of the monks of York ; 
but Kirkstall was generated in the terror and 
despondency of De Lacy’s sick-room. It is true 
his purpose held and gathered strength with time; 
it is not less true that his monastery outlived its 
early faults and grew to ripeness before it fell into 
decay. . 

When De Lacy was sufficiently recovered to set 
about performing his vow he consulted the Abbot 
of Fountains, and, by his advice, decided to found 
a Cistercian Monastery at Bernoldswic in Craven. 

The land and money were to be the offering of 
the feudal lord ; the Abbot was to find the men and 
direct the work. 

On the 19th May, 1147, Alexander, Prior of 
Fountains, with twelve monks and ten lay brethren, 
took possession of the buildings which had been 
provided for them, and the Monastery of Mount 
St. Mary came into existence. Little can the new 
colony have imagined that, five years later, the anni- 
versary of the Festival of St. Potentiana would find 
them forsaking the vill of Bernoldswic and the very 
name of Mount St. Mary. Whether the woody 
slope in Airedale which so took the fancy of Abbot 
Alexander was, as the legend runs,* already known 
by the prophetic name of Kirkstall, or whether we 
are to believe the statement of the chronicler that it 
was first so named by the Abbot himself, must, for 
all the light I can throw on the question, remain a 
mystery. For the leading facts of the migration 
there is sufficient evidence, the details may be taken 
or left as the reader is minded. 

Alexander and his brethren lost no time in 
converting the vill of Bernoldswic into a hornets’ 
nest. From Serlo we only learn that they suffered 
much from cold and hunger, both because of the 
climate, and because, in the disturbed state of the 
kingdom, their goods were repeatedly plundered by 
robbers ; and that at last, wearied out with these 
losses and privations, they obtained the consent of 


‘their founder to turn ‘Mount St. Mary into a grange 


and remove to Kirkstall. But the venerable. monk 
seems to have omitted from his narrative a somewhat 
important incident. 

There was at Bernoldswic an ancient and perhaps 
dilapidated parish church—antigua nimis ct ab olim 
fundata—to which were attached five parochial 
vills, viz. Bernoldswic, the two Mertons, Bracewell, 
and Stoke. From Bernoldswic, and its appurtenant 
members of Elwinsthorp and Brodene, the inhabitants 
were removed to make room for the monks. This 
departure from the Cistercian custom of appropriat- 
ing Solitary and uncultivated tracts, and becoming 





* The legend is from an MS. in the Bodleian G. 9, 
fol. 129a. 
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the pioneers of agriculture as well as centres of 
teligion, proved most disastrous. The parishioners 
assembled as of old to celebrate the feasts of the 
Church ; and as they were of course accompanied 
by their priest and his secular clergy, we are not sur- 
prised to learn that ‘they were troublesome to the 
monastery and to the monks who abode in the same.’ 

Abbot Alexander was no mere dreamer. With 
a view to securing peace and quietness for his monks, 
he promptly levelled the church with the ground, 
amid the loud remonstrances of clergy and people. 
Even in the twelfth century such a high-handed 





For five or six years the monastery of St. Mary’s 
continued its troubled and unprofitable existence ; 
but at last the Abbot, travelling on the business of 
the house, found, as it were by chance, the solution 
of his difficulties. In the deep shadow of a wooded 
vale, he came upon certain men in a quasi-religious 
habit, and he soon found that they were living as 
devout men might have lived before the days of 
St. Benedict ; a fraternity of hermits, if the expres- 
sion may be tolerated, without organization and 
without rule. The beauty of the place charmed the 
Abbot, and he turned aside to converse with the 
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proceeding could not pass unchallenged. One ot 
the secular clergy, who was rector and parson (rector 
et persona ecclesi@), cited the Abbot and monks before 
the Metropolitan ; but,.eventually, the case went up 
to the supreme court—the ‘ sedes apostolica’—where 
the parson and parishioners of a Yorkshire parish 
had but little chance against the great Cistercian 
order. The monks, in short, prevailed, and their 
opponents were not only defeated but put to silence. 


‘For it seemed holy and laudable that a church should 
fall, if so an abbey might be built; that of two goods the 
less should give place to the greater, and that the party 
which was most rich in fruits of devotion should prevail. 
And so, peace being restored, and the controversy set at 
rest, the brethren proceeded to promote by gentler measures 
the objects of their foundation.’ 


INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH. 


recluses. The story told by their spokesman, Seleth, 
was as follows :— 

He had come from the south of England, alone, 
and guided only by a heavenly voice. ‘Arise, 
Seleth, it had seemed to say, ‘and go into the 
province of York, and seek diligently in the valley 
which is called Airedale for a place known as 
Kirkstall, for there shalt thou prepare for a brother- 
hood a home where they may serve my Son.’ 

‘And who,’ he asked, ‘is thy Son whom we must 
serve ?’ 

‘I am Mary,’ was the answer; ‘and my Son is 
called Jesus of Nazareth, the Saviour of the world.’ 

So Seleth woke ; and having pondered the vision, 
set his hope on the Lord, and without delay left his 
hearth and home. The place was easily found, and 
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when he had lived there alone for some days, eating 
only roots and herbs, he was joined by others, and 
they adopted the way of life of the brethren of 
Serath, having all things in common and supporting 
themselves by their toil. : 

The Abbot heard with his ears and with his eyes ; 
‘meanwhile, he considered the attractions and advan- 
tages of the valley—its flowing river and abundant 
timber for workshops. It seemed to him an altogether 
desirable place, and he accordingly began to gently 
admonish the brethren. Had they no fears for the 
safety and sanctification of their souls, poor masterless 
disciples and priestless laymen as they were? He 
set before them a more perfect way and a higher 
type of the religious life, and so went on his way to 
his patron. 

De Lacy appraved the plan, and persuaded 
William de Poictou to grant the lands in Airedale 
to the monks in perpetuity at the rent of five marks 
annually. Then the Abbot, having made sure of a 
more suitable place for his monastery, built a church 
in honour of the ever Virgin Mother of God, and such 
humble offices as were needful, and adopted for his 
monastery the name of Kirkstall from that day* 
forward. For thirty-five years did the abbacy of 
this most practical ascetic last, and in that time he 
began and finished the church and monastic build- 
ings. ‘ Kirkstall Abbey,’ says Whitaker, ‘is a monu- 
ment of the skill, the taste, and the perseverance of 
a single man.’ Mr. Walbran discovered, from an 
instrument of Archbishop Murdac in the treasury 
of the Dean and Chapter of York, that, at the 
request of Abbot Alexander and the monks of 
Kirkstall, the two chapels of Bracewell and Marton 
were raised by the Archbishop to their present 
dignity of mother churches, each with its own 
parish.t This instrument is unfortunately not dated, 
but we may hope it is the record cf a really generous 
and disinterested reparation, made when the good 
will of their old neighbours was no longer necessary 
to the peace and comfort of the monks. 

Alexander was succeeded by Ralph Hageth, of 
Fountains, a good monk but bad manager, in whose 
time the valuable Grange of Micklethwaite was lost 
to Kirkstall. The monastery seems to have sought 
to enforce its appeal to King Henry by actually, for 
a time, breaking up and dispersing ; and the Abbot 
‘hoped to soften the royal heart by gifts of a golden 
chalice and a copy of the Gospels But all was in 
vain ; and there was nothing for it but to return to 
Kirkstall and practise economy. Alexander, ‘true 
abbot in deed as well as in name, though he was, 
‘will hardly compare in saintliness either with the un- 
practical Hageth or with one or two of his successors, 





19th May, 1152. 
+ ‘Statuimus quod duz capella de Braycewell et Marton 
‘sint de cetero. matres ecclesiz, quzlibet cum su parochiA.’ 


_ success of our journey will be pleasing to you. 
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of whom brief mention must ‘now be made. The 
fourth abbot, for instance, Turgesius by name, was 
an ascetic of the true mediaeval type. Not only did 
he abjure shoes in the bitterest weather, and clothe 
himself continually in hair-cloth, but, with that rare 
logic of the emotions which is so unanswerable in 
theory and so self-refuting in practice, he wept 
continually for his own and other men’s sins and 
miseries, and refused to be comforted. ‘ Through 
levity of heart and small care for our failings, says 
the author of the ‘Imitatio, ‘we become insensible 
of the real sorrows of our souls; and so oftentimes 
we vainly laugh when we have just cause to weep.’ 
Into this error Turgesius was not likely to fall. ‘In 
common conversation he could scarcely refrain from 
weeping. At the altar, he never celebrated without 
such a profusion of tears, that his eyes might be said 
rather to rain than to weep, and scarcely any other 
person could use the sacerdotal vestments after him.’ 
He was thus an early example of the class of 
Christians, who will not or cannot realise that 
goodness is, after all, on the winning side; and who 
miss the strain of subdued triumph which sounds 
through all the Bible, till it breaks into the rapture 
of the Apocalypse, the dim but not uncertain herald- 
light of dawn, which, falling upon saintly brows, 
reveals them to us ‘as sorrowful yet alway rejoicing.’ 
For nine years Turgesius governed Kirkstall, and 
then retired to weep away his remaining years at 
Fountains. 

Two of his successors, Helias (1209) and Grim-- 
stone (1284), seem to have revived the business-like 
traditions of Alexander; and there remains an 
excellent letter written by Grimstone from St. Sever 
in Gascony, whither he had gone to beg the inter- 
vention of King Edward I. between the monastery 
and its hungry creditors. Unfortunately the letter, 
which has been translated by Dr. Whitaker in his 
‘History of Craven, is too long for insertion in this 
place; and for the same reason we must content 
ourselves with a few brief extracts from that which 
Grimstone’s successor, John de Bridsall, addressed to 
the convent while engaged on a similar mission. 
The latter savours less of the bursar and more of 
the priest, and in its wisdom and devout tone there 
is certainly nothing to remind us that we are close 
upon the date of ‘ Piers Plowman’s Vision’ and the 
‘Canterbury Tales.’ 


‘Beloved,’ he begins, ‘we have written this letter in 
haste from Canterbury, knowing that an account of the 
In the 
first place, our dear brother who was present will inform 
you, that on the morrow of St. Lawrence we were met by 
letters from the King in a very threatening style, that we 
were apprised of robbers who laid wait for us in the woods, 
under a rock, and that we were bound, under penalty of 
forfeiting all our goods, to abide the King’s pleasure. 
However, having been at length dismissed from his 
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presence with honour, we proceeded on our way; and, 
notwithstanding the delay in London, arrived at Canterbury 
on Monday evening, ourselves, our servants and horses, 
being all well. We are not without hope, therefore, that 
our feeble beginnings may be followed by better fortune,’ 
&c. ‘For the time we commend you, dear brethren, to 
God, and our bodily safety to your prayers. But especially 
pray for the salvation of our soul, for we are not greatly 
solicitous if this earthly part of us be delivered into the 
hand of the wicked one, so that the spirit be saved in the 
day of the Lord, which we hope for through your inter- 
cession ; yet we should wish, if it be the will of God, to be 
committed to the earth by your hands, wherever you shall 
dispose. But know assuredly that if we return, whoever 
appears to have been most humble in conversation and 


out his remaining days in the Gatehouse. The room 
in which, according to this tradition, his last moments 
must have been spent, now forms part of a private 
house, and the arches of the actual gateway have 
been closed, that its vaulted roof and massive walls 
may be available for the purposes of an entrance-hall 
and dining-room. 

On the whole, however, we may be thankful that 
the church and monastic buildings of Kirkstall have 
been left to the gentle iconoclasm of time and the 
natural beauty of decay. Wych elms and ashes, self- 
sown, and sheltered by the mouldering walls, now 
soften and vary the general effect. Inside the church 
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active in business during our absence, shall receive an 
ample measure of grace and recompense from God, and 
shall every hour be most affectionately regarded by us. 

‘Ye know, dearly beloved, that worldly occupations 
such as we have long been entangled in for your sakes, are 
not without danger to the soul. But we derive great hopes 
from your compassion, seeing that we aim at no earthly 
advantage, nor consume the revenues of the monastery 
without cause. We commend you again to God and the 
Blessed Virgin.’ 

John Ripeley, twenty-seventh and last Abbot of 
Kirkstall, to whom fell, in November 1540, the 
detested task of surrendering his monastery to the 
Crown, is said to have been unable to tear himself 
from the memory-haunted scene, and to have lingered 
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itself, and the so-called Abbot’s house, they rise 
unbidden and unreproved ; but above their tops and 
between their branches—east, west, and south—are 
seen the chimneys and smoke-wreaths of Leeds, and 
the air about them is darkened and tainted with 
strange fumes. To the north rises the hill, and 
across its face winds the old approach to the Abbey, 
now intersected at right angles by a hard and 
straight new road. The names of Vesper Gate and 
Vespers Lane are still remembered; but in the 
trains which shriek and roar on both sides of the 
river no traveller needs to ask his way, or draw from 
old inhabitants the fading traditions of the place. 
We long, in vain, to be left alone with the ruin, if 
EE 
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only for a silent half-hour, and we picture to our- 
selves how at night, when commerce sleeps and the 
pulse of industry beats feebly, the past must assert 
itself once -more, and Kirkstall be as real as Leeds. 
Externally the Abbey is a singularly pure and 
perfect specimen of genuine Cistercian, and also of 
early transitional architecture. The round arch every- 
where prevails except where, as in the east window, 
later work has been substituted ; the small aisleless 
choir projects but little beyond the divided chapels 
of the transepts; and the very ruins of the too 
ambitious tower, which fell a hundred years ago, 
proclaim that the foundations of the massive central 
pillars were never intended for so proud a burden. 
Neither western porch nor eastern chapel disguise the 
simple proportions of the original Latin cross, and 
the lanterns and turrets are the only additions which 
practically diminish the severity of the outline. On 
entering we find, of course, pointed arches in the 
nave and transepts ; but there is little beside the east 
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windows of the choir and chapels that may not well 
have been the work of Abbot Alexander. In the 
second bay of the nave—both north and south—are 
late and somewhat elaborate windows inserted, doubt- 
less, for the purpose of throwing additional light upon 
the altars placed against the ‘ pulpitum,’ the position 
of which they thus serve to mark ; and here at Kirk- 
stall, as in so many other churches, the roof has 
obviously been lowered, partly for economy of lead, 
and partly for the not unusual reason that when the 
ends of the rafters became rotten there was still 
enough sound wood for a lower pitch. 

The beautiful and remarkable western facade and 
the north-west doorway are the remaining features of 
special and obvious interest in the church, but there 
are some points of exceptional importance in the 
domestic buildings, particularly the chapter-house 
and infirmary, on which it will hereafter be necessary 
to make some remarks, 

W. CHAMBERS LEFROY. 


' THE CONSERVATION OF PICTURES. 


F a picture be worthy of our care at all, then— 
I whether or not it has been painted with sound 
materials and by a safe method—every chance of a 
long life should“be given to it. Indeed, the more 
doubtful the materials and the more risky the 
method, so much the more is careful conservation 
needed. A few hints and notes on this subject, 
mainly from the standpoint of the chemist and 
physicist, may not be unacceptable to owners of 
pictures. Such notes and hints have little claim to 
originality ; nevertheless the suggestions and recom- 
mendations which I shall offer in this paper would 
seem to be, for the most part, unknown to the 
guardians of public and private galleriés. 

Whatever the style, the material, and the con- 
struction of a building intended for the display of 
pictures may be, freedom from damp, solidity, and 
equable temperature, must be secured. A damp- 
proof course is essential ; hollow walls are desirable, 
because the air between them acts as a bad con- 
ductor of heat, and therefore as an equaliser of 
temperature. The condensation of moisture upon 
interior walls is most injurious to pictures; not 
merely by reason of the dampness in paper, panel, 
and canvas, which it causes, but also on account 
of the gaseous impurities which such condensed 
water absorbs from the air and carries with it. Any 


precaution which can be taken is desirable, in order — 


to prevent the interior surfaces of the walls remaining 
long so cold as to remove, and condense upon them- 
selves, large quantities of water from the warm, mois- 
ture-laden air which may come in contact with them 
duting changeable weather. Nor should any other 


precaution be omitted to secure freedom from damp, 
such as arched basements having concrete floors. 
A covered approach to a picture-gallery is advisable 
on several grounds ; and so is a flight of many steps, 
preferably of some hard stone, such as granite or 
marble, which is not apt to disintegrate like sand- 
stone and many kinds of limestone, and so to pro- 
duce dust which may scratch the surfaces of pictures. 
Outer and inner vestibules or halls help to exclude dirt, 
wet, and draughts; especially when three sets of swing- 
doors are used. These do not remain open so long as 
others—perhaps not half so long—with a proportionate 
diminution of the in-current of dust, fog, and impure 
air. Swing-doors have the further recommendation 
that they help to regulate the temperature by pre- 
venting any long-continued inflow of air. It cannot 
be too strongly urged that the supply of air to a 
galiery should not, as it were, accompany the visitors, 
but should be provided from an independent source. 
In order to exclude dust from the building, atten- 
tion should be paid to the mats, which may be of 
india-rubber or rope, but which should be counter- 
sunk in moveable trays. An internal staircase of oak 
or teak, the treads covered with lead, may be made 
to intercept some of the dirt which visitors introduce. 
Different opinions have been broached as to the 
desirability of hanging curtains at the entrance of a 
picture-gallery. If the material be such as does not 
yield fragments of fibre, it may, though rough, be useful 
in arresting and collecting dust. But in this case the 
curtains must not be allowed to harbour dust, but 
rather to sift the air ; and then, by being frequently re- 
moved and beaten, the gathered dust may be got rid of. 
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Floors should not be of soft wood easily abraded, 
but of plain oak or a parquet of hard woods. It has 
been suggested that the floors should be made of 
pierced panels of oak, made in small sections, which 
can be easily and often taken up to get at and 
remove the dirt which has fallen through the open- 
ings. . Anyhow dirt and dust should never be 
knocked about on the floor, nor allowed to accumu- 
late in angles and corners. 

The atmosphere in a picture-gallery should not 
be renewed from casual currents; nor should the 
places of intake of the air be gratings near to or 
on the level of the ground, in out-of-the-way and 
dirty corners, the certain depositories of uncertain 
rubbish. From such sources air laden with organic 
and inorganic impurities can alone come. To wash 
the incoming air by wet canvas or falling water- 
spray may make it too damp, though it ‘scrubs’ 
it thoroughly. It has, however, been found that if 
the supply be taken a few feet from the ground, and 
then be conducted through a suitable flue properly 
fitted with purifying materials, even a yellow London 
fog may be made harmless. Plugs of carded cotton 
in the course of such a current soon show by their 
dampness and darkness what impurities they have 
intercepted. I have found that a flat or shallow 
flue, having a perforated zinc grating at its ex- 
ternal opening and a stretched piece of muslin at 
the other, with a tray of slaked lime and white 
lead in small lumps between, acts powerfully 
in intercepting both chemical and mechanical im- 
purities. What is needed is the exclusion of dust, 
soot, sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphuric acid, and 
excess of moisture. 

The notion that the air of a picture-gallery should 
be quite dry is untenable ; moisture proportionate in 
amount to the varying temperature and pressure of 
the air is, in fact, needful. More water is required 
when the temperature is raised, less when it is 
lowered, although both temperature and -moisture 
should remain as steady as possible and without 
sudden change. We may call the proper amount 
of moisture that which suffices to maintain a hygro- 
scopic equilibrium between the atmosphere and the 
materials of the pictures. The substances which 
go to form the latter contain, and ought to retain, 
particular proportions of moisture. If they lose 
much of this in very dry air, or if they absorb 
more than this from very moist air, deleterious 
changes of many kinds are likely to ensue. Thus 
drawing-paper with its ten per cent of moisture, 
and primed canvas with its five per cent, are altered 
in dimensions by loss or gain of water ; so are wood- 
panels and frames. Excessive dryness may produce 
fissures and unequal strains, and the colours and 
varnishes may crack and scale off. On the other 
hand, excessive moisture favours the development 
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of mildews and moulds, and increases the liability 
to change to which many pigments are subject. 
Few conditions are more trying to pictures than 
currents of hot, dry air rising directly below them 
during the day, to be succeeded by streams of cold, 
moist air descending upon them down the surfaces 
of the walls at night. 

In order to test, in a measure, the fulfilment of 
some of the chief important conditions necessary 
for the conservation of pictures, it is a good plan 
to hang a number of test specimens in the gallery. 
There should be delicately-poised indicators of paper, 
canvas, and panel, so arranged as to rise when the 
atmosphere is too dry, and fall when it is too moist. 
There should be a framed sheet of glass on which 
patches of varnishes and pigments should be spread, to 
show by their stability or change, and by the presence 
or absence of bloom, dust, or discoloration, whether the 
conditions of the gallery are favourable or the reverse. 

The treatment of the walls against which pictures 
are to be hung demands a few words. Any textile 
hanging should be smooth—not retentive of dust— 
for they are not likely to be frequently taken down 
or cleaned. I prefer for such wall-hangings fabrics 
of vegetable fibre rather than of wool, not merely 
on chemical grounds, but because of the danger of 
moths. If the walls behind such hangings be dis- 
tempered, let as little size as possible be introduced 
—just enough to prevent any particles of the paint 
from becoming detached. White-lead may be ad- 
vantageously introduced into the distemper, for it 
will absorb any sulphuretted hydrogen present in the 
air, and save any lead pigments in the pictures and 
drawings from discoloration. It will act thus because 
of its more extended surface and its free exposure. 

The question of lighting rooms and galleries 
containing pictures cannot be discussed here at any 
length, but a few observations on gas cannot be 
excluded. Remember that gas, both before and after 
burning, is bad for pictures, but the evil effects of 
an escape of unburnt gas are less to be dreaded 
than those which must ensue from the products of 
gaseous combustion, especially the sulphuric acid, 
the sulphurous acid, the carbonic acid, and the hot, 
moist atmosphere in which these corrosive com- 
pounds occur. When the water, formed by the 
combustion of gas, condenses into the liquid form, 
it dissolves a part of the acids named above, and 
the drops which trickle down are very injurious 
to paper, wood, canvas, and colours, Endeavours 
have been made to burn the gas between an 
inner roof of glass and the actual roof of the 
gallery, or to burn the gas with an independent 
supply of air and to lead away all the products 
of its combustion. In any case, the latter result 
should be accomplished; and it may be, by the 
use of proper burners, each furnished with a good 
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regulator, and by the adoption of an adequate 
system of ventilation. 

Throughout this paper I have been endeavouring 
to show how impurities of one sort or another may 
be excluded, avoided, or neutralised. In fact, dirt, 
chemical and mechanical, is one of the chief enemies 
of works of art. What is the dust and dirt which 
one has to exclude or neutralise? Were it nothing 
but the ordinary dust of a country-house, it would 
not be very harmful. Such dirt has been described 
‘as finely-divided furniture, containing, as it does, 
broken fibres from carpets and: curtains, fragments 
of wood, and flakes of paint and varnish. But the 
dirt and dust of a frequented town picture-gallery 
lighted by gas contains many other things beside 
these.- It is sticky, gritty, and corrosive, having 
acquired this last evil quality through its dissolved 
gases. It often contains organic impurities which 
may almost be called greasy, and its sooty particles 
exert a distressing, darkening action upon the surfaces 
to which they adhere. No effort, therefore, should 
be spared to minimise its amount and its injurious 
properties, and also to prevent its lodgment upon 
the front as upon the back of our pictures. Let 
the upper edge of the picture-frame project: if the 
picture be glazed, let it be dust-tight but not air- 
tight. Few things are so injurious to a water-colour 


drawing as the air-tight. glazing of the front. There 
will be a constant distillation on to the glass and into 
the paper of the hygroscopic moisture of the whole 
arrangement; the water condensing alternately on 
the glass and on the surface of the drawing, dim- 
ming the former and mildewing the latter. This 
is avoided by allowing strained or filtered air to 
move between the glass and the picture. To ensure 
such movement of air a band of dust-proof material 
(such as thin asbestos-cloth) is securely fixed between 
the rabeting of the frame and the glass and back- 
board. Another source of danger to both water-colour 
drawings and oil-paintings is to be found in the mode 
of framing. Paper, canvas, or panel, should not be 
rigidly fixed, but rather suspended, with some freedom 
for lateral and vertical expansion, in the frame. The 
treatment of the backs of pictures painted on canvas 
or panel does not fall within the scope of the pre- 
sent paper; but it also may be made to help towards 
the exclusion of injurious influences. 

If the hints and suggestions which I have here 
given should seem to any amateur of pictures some- 
what frivolous or irksome, let me urge that no pre- 
caution which tends to prolong the life or to preserve 
the integrity of a beautiful work of art ought to be 
despised. 

; A. H. CHURCH. 


THE RETURN OF THE FLOCK IN PROVENCE. 


DRAWN BY PAUL VAYSON, FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE SALON OF 1882. 


HE painter of this agreeable composition was 
born at Gordes, in the department of Vau- 

cluse, in the south of France, and is now thirty-nine 
years old. He first came to Paris to study law, but 
neglected it for the more attractive occupation of 
painting, which he studied in the well-known aéelier 
of M. Gleyre. He had a preference for rustic subjects, 
and began his career at the Salon of 1867 with a 
Woman and Turkeys, the size of life. A Shepherdess, 
by the same artist, received a medal at the Salon of 
1875. A Pass in Florence, crossed by a Flock, was 
honoured with another medal in 1879. In 1881 M. Vay- 
son exhibited Wandering Flocks descending from the 
Mountains. The title of our present subject in the 
Catalogue of the Salon is La Rentrée du troupeau 


dans un paysage de Provence avec un Pdtre sonnant de 
la Cornemuse. It is an evening effect, and the last 
rays of sunshine gild the backs of the sheep. 
Since M. Vayson has devoted himself to paint- 
ing he has travelled in various countries, and 
brought back collections of studies. His principal 
sketching - grounds have been Italy, Holland, and 


. Spain—particularly the last. Besides being a good 


painter, M. Vayson excels in the art of interpreting a 
picture in pen-drawing, an art which is not by any 
means so simple or easy as it appears, the great diffi- 
culty of it being that the painter has to communicate 
the idea of full tones and varied textures with means 
which (in comparison with the vast resources of oil- 
painting) are necessarily very limited. 


LA CASTELLANE, A RIVER IN THE PYRENEES. 


DRAWN BY P. S. F. TEYSSONNIERES. 


“HE river-scene represented in this pen-drawing 
» § is situated at Catelar, near Prades, in the 
department of the Pyrenées Orientales. M. Pierre 
Teyssonniéres has studied much from nature in the 


Pyrenees, having painted forty canvases representing 
scenes between the summits of the Canigon, at a 
height of nearly ten thousand feet, down to the shores 
of the sea itself. His picture in the present Salon is 
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entitled La Bréche de Sahorre a Vernet les Bains, 
Pyrenées Orientales. © 

The biography of M. Teyssonniéres is a most 
interesting example of what may be accomplished in 
very different directions by a mind of great energy, 
flexibility, and perseverance. He is the son of an 
architect and engineer, Francois Frédéric Teysson- 
niéres, who had a great taste for art, and pave all his 
leisure hours to painting. M. Francois Teyssonniéres 


without leaving his post in the public works, to ex- 
hibit pictures in several different Salons, as well as 
many etchings. Down to the year 1879 he remained 
at Bordeaux, where he was at the same time con- 
ducteur des ponts-et-chaussées, expert for the Tribunal 
and the Court of Bordeaux, and teacher of drawing 
in the Ecole Supérieure des Garcons and the Ecole 
Supérieure Professionnelle des Jeunes Filles. 
it to be supposed that M. Teyssonniéres is merely 


Nor is 
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LA CASTELLANE. BY P. S. F. TEYSSONNIERES. 


was his son’s first teacher as an artist, but, dreading 
the uncertainty of the Artistic career, he required him 
to qualify himself for the post of conducteur des ponts- 
et-chaussées, an occupation very nearly resembling that 
of a civil engineer. M. Francois Teyssonniéres and 
his two sons, Jules and Pierre, worked together at 
great architectural and engineering undertakings in 
the department of the Pyrenées Orientales, which is 
said to owe to their joint labours a great part of the 
modern improvements in its roads, its system of irri- 
gation, its industrial works, and its public and private 
buildings. M. Pierre Teyssonniéres has found time, 
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a more or less successful amateur. In 1877 his 
etching of Eliezer and Rebecca, after Tiepolo, had 
an honourable mention at the Salon; and in 
1878 his etching from the well-known picture of 
Hawking, by Fromentin, won a medal. The truth 
is, that M. Teyssonniéres is an artist, though not 
exclusively an artist; and it is not unlikely that 
in a very near future the extreme over-crowding 
of the artistic professions will oblige many other 
artists to protect their own studies by having some 
other lucrative occupation, as literary men do so 
frequently. 
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SANDRO BOTTICELLI. 


IV. 


N 1487, on the occasion of Lucrezia Pucci’s mar- 
] riage to Pierfrancesco Bini, Botticelli painted 
the scenes from Boccaccio’s novel of ‘ Nastagio degli 
Onesti,’ which, long preserved in Casa Pucci, are now 
in Mr. Leyland’s possession, and were exhibited at 
Burlington House in 1880. 

_ The weird tale of the hunted lady flying from the 
hounds of her spectral lover, which Dryden and 
Byron have made familiar to English readers, was 
well suited to Sandro’s fantastic imagination, and we 
see: how closely he had studied Boccaccio’s text in the 
care with which he renders every minute detail of the 
scene. 

The tall stems and spreading branches of the pine 
forest, where Nastagio spreads the banquet, and where 
the ghostly hunt breaks in upon his terrified guests, 
the sea-shore with the towers and port of Classis, and 
ships at anchor in the background, all help to give 
Boccaccio’s story that poetic charm which Botticelli 
is always quick to discover. The richness of the sur- 
roundings and elaborate decorations of the last panel 
representing the wedding feast of Nastagio and the 
bride whose hand he had at length won, are especially 
remarkable. The guests are seated at table in an open 
colonnade of Corinthian pillars, and through an arch 
at the further end of the hall we catch a glimpse of the 
sea and its rocky shores. Nastagio himself is in the 
centre, on the right are the women, on the left the men, 
most of them engaged in earnest and animated con- 
versation. From either part of the hall boy-pages and 
servants enter bearing trays of fruit, flowers, and carved 
bronze vessels in their hands; in the centre a high 
sideboard is laden with dishes and viands, while the 
foliage of the trees growing up at the back of the 
colonnade, and the embroideries of the low couch 
in front are all minutely rendered. 

The colouring is more vivid than is usual in 
Botticelli's works, and appears hard in places; but in 
spite of these defects and the usual damage which 
time has caused, these panels are among the most 
interesting specimens of Sandro’s style to be seen in 
England, and have the special merit of revealing a 
new and different aspect of his genius. To the same 
period belongs a still finer work, the famous Ca/umny 
or Allegory, described by Lucian as painted by 
Apelles, evidently executed after Botticelli’s return 
from Rome, and now in the Uffizi. 

Perhaps during his absence false tongues had been 
busy with his name, we know at least that enemies 
had contrived to ground a charge of heresy on the 
composition of the Palmieri altar-piece ; and now, 


following the example of Apelles, Sandro silently 
took his revenge by painting this work, which. he 
presented to his great friend Messer Antonio Segni, 
who also shared the intimacy of Lionardo da Vinci. 

Lucian’s description of the Greek painter’s lost 
work is here followed exactly. A judge is represented 
sitting on his tribunal under a portico, supported by 
arches, and adorned with statues, one of which bears 
a close likeness to Donatello’s S. Giorgio, while on 
either side Suspicion and Ignorance are besieging 
him with clamorous voices. Wearied with their im- 
portunities, the judge is in the act of extending his 
hand to Calumny, a richly-clad woman, who holds 
the torch of discord in one hand and with the other 
drags the prostrate youth Innocence by the hair, 
regardless of his entreaties. Envy, Intrigue, and 
Treachery, attend her steps ; while in the background 
Remorse, in the shape of an old hag, whose shrunken 
limbs are draped in rags of dismal hues, looking 
round, discovers Truth standing alone lifting her hand 
to heaven in calm, victorious certainty that there 
justice still reigns, and her mute appeal will be heard. 
Without, between the pillars of the open portico, 
yellow green waves ripple silently over the pebbles of 
a stony beach, and reach far away to an horizon 
bounded by no further shore, all the imagery helping 
to convey the same indefinable sense of dreariness, 
the expression of that conviction fast growing up in 
the painter’s soul that nowhere on earth was Truth to 
be found. Both in composition and execution this 
work ranks high; the architecture and statuary are 
nobly designed, and the figures admirably draped, 
their action is simple and forcible, and the whole is 
marked by a finish and perfection to which Sandro 
rarely attains. 

Among his less-known works of ‘an allegorical 
nature, which in the absence of dates may be men- 
tioned here, are the Seasons, exhibited at Burlington 
House in 1878, and the recently discovered tempera 
paintings on the walls of the Villa Lemmi, at Careggi. 
These last are much injured, but contain several 
graceful figures, among others the portrait of a lady 
belonging to the Albizzi family, receiving flowers 
from a band of children, who symbolise the Virtues, 


_and that of a youth of the Tornabuoni house led 


before the seven liberal arts. Some allusion may 
have been intended to the nuptials of two members 
of these families, but of this we have no record, 
and in their present ruined condition can only 
recognise Sandro’s hand in a certain grace of motion 
and airy lightness of step which distinguish these 
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In the Seasons, now in this country, we 


figures. 
have an evident reminiscence of Lorenzo de’ Medici’s 
age. The subject was a popular one with these 
poets and thinkers of the early Renaissance, whose 
sympathies with natural objects had been again awa- 
kened, and who felt with a new zest all the joy and 


beauty of life around them. In his Rusticus, Politian 
describes minutely the various changes of the seasons 
and the successive agricultural operations of the 
Tuscan peasant in the different months of the year, 
while Lorenzo himself set the example in his beau- 
tiful Ambra, which he opens with a picture of winter, 
and again in the ‘ Se/ve d’ Amore, where he sings the 
charms of spring. 

Sandro, we know, had already celebrated the 
coming of Spring, and here again he brings her 
before us crowned and wreathed with roses—those 
very roses which in the first April days break out 
with blossom along every bank and pathway on 
the steep hillside of Fiesole. But, strange to say, her 
face is sad as that of Venus herself, with the same 
mournful foreboding of coming death and gloom, and 
it is Summer who goes on her way rejoicing with 
golden locks and white raiment floating on the breeze, 
as she bears home the gathered sheaves in her arms. 
Here the garden plots in the background, with their 
straight hedge-rows and well-cultivated borders, are 
exactly the same as we see to this day in the fertile 
plains along the valley of the Arno. In the third 
panel Autumn is seen laden with bunches of ripe 
fruit in the act of hastening across a stream, regard- 
less of a tiny child who clings to her skirts begging 
her to linger. Last of all, Winter is represented as an 
aged peasant draped in white, who bears a bundle of 
roots, and is endeavouring to warm her pinched 
fingers at a fire of sticks under a grey and cheerless 
December sky. 

Here, again, we have the same originality of con- 
ception, the same wealth of imagery and suggestive 
thought, which lends so peculiar an interest to all 
that remains to us from the hand of this most poetic 
of painters. 

It is easy to understand how so rare a degree of 
culture, a genius thus many-sided, and powers so 
varied, rendered Botticelli a favourite with Lorenzo 
de’ Medici and the scholars of his court. Accordingly 
we find that this patron of his youth never withdrew 
his protection from the painter who, if we are to 
believe Vasari, would actually have died of hunger 
had it not been for Lorenzo’s liberality. 

By his influence Sandro was, in 1491, appointed, 
along with Ghirlandajo, to execute the mosaics of 
S. Zanobi’s shrine in the Duomo, a task which every 
Florentine must have counted in the highest degree 
honourable. It was the last commission which he 
evet received from his old patron, for in the following 
year Lorenzo died, the work was interrupted, and 


whatever traces of Sandro’s mosaics once remained 
in the Cathedral have now altogether vanished. 

The last years of the great Medici’s life had wit- 
nessed a marked change in the thoughts and feelings 
of the Florentines. In 1490 the Dominican friar, 
Fra Girolamo Savonarola, came to Florence, and, by 
the eloquence of his preaching and the boldness of a 
zeal which knew no respect of persons, commanded 
general attention. 

The chosen friends of Lorenzo’s circle and most 
renowned scholars of his court were among the multi- 
tudes who flocked to hear him, and Pico della Miran- 
dola, Politian, and Marsilio Ficino, were in turn 
attracted by the power of his teaching and the reality 
of the man. 

Lorenzo himself was one of the first to admire the 
monk’s eloquence and make advances to Savonarola, 
until the independent tone of the preacher’s language 
and the fearlessness with which he attacked prevalent 
abuses began to alarm him, and he found the voice 
which had arisen in the precincts of S. Marco was not 
to be easily silenced. ; 

Of all classes in Florence none embraced the new 
doctrines with greater enthusiasm than the artists. 
For them Savonarola had a special message, calling 
them to put away pagan fables and sinful models, 
and to raise Art once more to her true office as the 
handmaid of the Church. Many we know obeyed 
his words to the letter. Baccio della Porta and 
Lorenzo di Credi, in the passion of their religious 
frenzy, threw their antique studies in the flames, and 
devoted themselves exclusively to Christian subjects. 

The architect Cronaca, the sculptor Montelupo, 
the miniature-painter Bettucio, alike became active 
partisans of the friar’s cause, while the young 
Michael Angelo bore away with him the memory 
of Savonarola’s words, and treasured them in his 
heart till his dying day. 

' And Sandro, who had early felt the presence of a 
shadow which darkens youth and love, who had 
shown himself keenly alive to the wrongs of the poor, 
and reverenced all active sympathy with their needs, 
who had himself dreamed of a celestial court where 
powers and hierarchies are ranged in Divine order, 
could not but honour Savonarola’s bold reforms and 
admire the grand conception of his ideal city of God 
upon earth. 

Heart and soul he threw himself into the work of 
the great revival, and, in Vasari’s words, became ‘a 
zealous piagnone.’ 

We do not indeed hear of his sacrificing his 
classical studies on the pyre of the Bonfire of the 
Vanities, and may hope he was too wise to share in _ 
such acts of vandalism ; but it is certain that he 
devoted his genius to the cause which Savonarola 
heid up to men as that of Christ and Florence. 

He illustrated the friar’s published sermons with 
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plates, among others a famous discourse which excited 
so much attention on the Feast of All Souls, 1496; 
painted banners for use in the processions organized 
by the monk of S. Marco; and after Savonarola’s 
death at the stake, in 1498, wrote a life of the leader 
whom one half of Florence still reverenced as a 
prophet and saint of God. 

No specimen has ever been found of a plate which 
Vasari tells us was the finest of all his engravings, 
The Triumph of the Faith of Fra Girolamo, but within 
the last year an urfinished tempera painting has been 
discovered in the magazines of the Uffizi which corre- 
sponds exactly to this description, and is undoubtedly 
an apotheosis of Savonarola by Sandro Botticelli. 

The most competent living critics, Mr. Heath 
Wilson and Professor Gaétano Milanesi, have recog- 
nised his hand in the vigorous execution and general 
design of this unfinished picture, which affords an 
interesting example of the different technical pro- 
cesses,—charcoal outlines, flat washes of sky and 
landscape, and chiaroscuro modelling of the heads,— 
commonly used by artists of that time. 

Both the subject and mystical character of the 
work, and still more the wonderful power of expres- 
sion shown in the separate heads, go far to prove the 
justice of their opinion; and if Sandro is not the 
author of the work, there is certainly no other con- 
temporary artist to whom it can be assigned with any 
degree of probability. 

The exact meaning of the separate parts of the 
picture is not very clear at first sight, although its 
general intention is plain. In the centre we have the 
Holy Family, before whom seven elderly men, evidently 
intended to represent the magistrates of Florence, 
kneel in the act of worshipping the child. Around 
them is a vast concourse of spectators and horsemen, 
who are seen advancing by different roads, making in 
all some hundred figures, while the city gates appear 
in the background between great masses of rocks, 
such as Botticelli frequently introduces. 

Many of the heads are clearly portraits; among 
others we find those of Benivieni, the courtly poet 
who turned pzagnone, and was buried in San Marco 
with Pico and Politian, and of Lionardo da Vinci, 
who was one of the architects summoned by Savon- 
arola to draw up plans for the erection of the hall of 
the Great Council. The figure of a money-lender on 
one side, hurrying away with his head concealed, is 
an evident allusion to Savonarola’s denunciation of 
usuty .s a national sin, and to the foundation of the 


Monte di Pieta, by which he endeavoured to relieve 


the sufferings of the poor. 

But the chief interest of the picture, and the clue 
to its whole meaning, is to be found in two prominent 
figures which occupy the foreground, and in which we 
recognise at once the portraits of Savonarola and 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
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The friar looks earnestly at Lorenzo, and points 
with his raised hand to the child Christ, as the King 
to whom the sovereignty of Florence belongs of right ; 
and Lorenzo, in his expressive look of eager response, 
seems to assent to this appeal, and to own the truth 
of the monk’s teaching. 

In all probability the picture was painted to com- 
memorate the great events of the year 1495, when, 
after the expulsion of the Medici and the departure 
of the French army, the new constitution of the re- 
public was drawn up by Savonarola and his friends, 
and Christ was proclaimed King of Florence, the city 
of God. Perhaps before Sandro had completed the 
work the change in popular. feeling had already 
come, which ended in the death of Savonarola and 
the persecution of his followers, and the unfinished 
picture was hastily put away out of the enemy’s sight, 
as we know was the case with Fra Bartolommeo’s 
portrait of his master. 

That Botticelli was in Florence throughout these 
troubled times we learn from the letter, bearing the 
characteristic piagnone inscription ‘Christus, addressed 
to him in 1496 by Michael Angelo, and again from 
his income-tax paper of 1498, which describes him as 
living in the parish of Ognissanti. 

. This last was the year of Savonarola’s death, and 
Botticelli’s old connexion with the Medici was pro- 
bably the only cause which saved him from the 
persecution and exile which became the lot of so 
many of his piagnone friends. But he was not the 
man to forsake the losing side, and Vasari re- 
cords that his attachment to ‘the sect’ increased 
more and more to his dying day. A striking proof 
of his constancy to the memory of Savonarola, and 
his firm belief in the ultimate accomplishment of 
the friar’s prophecies, remain in the famous Vaézvity, 
which he painted in 1500, and which plainly re- 
futes Vasari’s assertion, that in this religious frenzy 
he gave up painting altogether. 

The singular interest which this picture inspires, 
especially when taken in connexion with the former 
one, is heightened by the half-defaced words in- 
scribed upon the panel in Greek characters, which, 
after being long the puzzle of critics and scholars, 
have been thus restored and interpreted by Professor 
Colvin: ‘ This picture I Alessandro painted at the 
end of the year 1500, in the troubles of Italy in the 
half-time after the time during the fulfilment of the 
Eleventh of S. Fohn in the Second Woe of the 
Apocalypse, in the loosing of the devil for three years 
and ahalf. Afterwards he shall be chained according 
to the Twelfth of Fohn, and we shall see him trodden 
down as in this picture.’ 

In Savonarola and his martyred companions the 
painter evidently saw the witnesses slain for the 
sake of their testimony, as described in the eleventh 
chapter of the Book of the Revelation, and in the per- 
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secution of the piagnoni, which followed the three 
years during which the devil was to be loosed. 
Yet still in the midst of these dark days Sandro 
could hold fast to the faith of Savonarola; and, as 
the closing words of the inscription imply, could 
believe that a time was coming when the words 
which he had spoken would prove true, and good 
triumph over evil. 

The symbolical character of the composition 
agrees with this mystic inscription. As before, the 
Holy Family forms the central group. The new- 
born child lies on the ground, under a pent-house, 
closed in with high rocks and pine-woods, and is 
adored by the kneeling Virgin and S. Joseph, a 
crouching figure, for which the original sketch is 
still to be séen among Botticelli’s drawings in the 
Uffizi. In the foreground rejoicing angels welcome 
the shepherds with rapturous embraces, while fiends, 
in the shape of hideous monsters and harpies,. fly 
before them or lie transfixed at their feet. On the 
roof of the pent-house another troop of angels, 
whose robes and bright-hued wings of red ‘and white 
and green have doubtless some mystical meaning, 
sing Gloria in excelsis from an open scroll, and in 
the opened heavens above twelve more seraphs dance 
hand in hand, swinging their olive-branches. and 
crowns to and fro in a tumult of ecstatic joy. 

The hour often prophesied, ardently expected, 
has come at length, that hour which the Cumzan 
Sibyl by the Avernus lake foretold long ago, with 
no uncertain voice :— 


‘Ultima Cumzi venit jam carminis ztas. 
Jam redit et Virgo ; redeunt Saturnia regna ; 
Jam nova progenies ccelo demittitur alto.’ 


The hour has come, and there is joy in heaven, on 
earth peace and goodwill. Shadows have lifted, 
darkness and wrong have fled away, and all is divine 
in harmony and light. Unlike the picture of the 
Uffizi, this work is finished with exquisite care and 
taste. Rich colours are delicately blended together 
—the pent-house roof is of glowing gold, the mother’s 
face has lost all trace of doubt and sadness, and 
the child laughs with joy as he looks up in her 
eyes. 

In point of actual execution the work is inferior 
to none of Botticelli’s painting, and combines tech- 
nical perfection with the fire of youthful vigour and 
imagination. His hand was not enfeebled by the 
approach of age, nor was the wealth of his fancy 
exhausted. Then, when we should most have ex- 
pected to see him sinking into silence and gloom, he 
rises to heights as yet unattained and pours out this 
song of exultant melody, the last expression of the 
strong soul which had wrestled its way through storm 
and cloud, and on whose fading sight there dawned a 
vision of peace. 
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If, after that, he painted other pictures, we hear 
no more of them ; soon, we know, he sank into pre- 
mature old age, worn out by the ceaseless toil of hand 
and brain. Once only does he emerge from his re- 
treat. It is when, in 1503, true to the friend of his 
youth, and still holding a high place in the esteem of 
his fellow-countrymen, he is summoned among the 
chief artists then in Florence to choose a place for 
Michael Angelo’s ‘David.’ The advice which he 
gave on that occasion was eminently practical, and 
does not by any means seem to come from an old 
man who had sunk into dotage. He and the archi- 
tect, Sangallo, alone among that illustrious company 
were of opinion that the statue should occupy a place 
in the Loggia near the public palace, where it would 
not suffer from exposure to weather; and although 
their advice was not followed at the time, its wisdom 
has been recognised in our own day, when a roof has 
been raised over the ‘David’ in the court of the 
Accademia delle Belle Arti. 

After that there is silence, and all we have is 
Vasari’s melancholy picture of the old man forced to 
go on crutches, unable to stand upright, and depend- 
ing for his bread on the charity of others. So he 
lingered on till the 17th of May, 1510, when death at 
length brought him his well-earned rest, and he was 
buried in his father’s tomb in the old parish church of 
Ognissanti. 

Such, as far as our uncertain knowledge can show, 
were the chief features of Sandro Botticelli’s life. 
The lines are few and faint, but the reader will fill up 
this bare and meagre sketch for himself by the study 
of those works which remain to tell us all that is most 
worth knowing of so rare an artist. In the breadth 
and richness of his culture, in the varied character of 
the subjects which he chose, in the greatness of his 
aims, and the mystical bent of his genius, he is in 
an especial manner the representative in art of the 
age of the Medici, and embodies for us the varied 
elements and conflicting ideas of that memorable 
period. 

With his master Fra Lippo Lippi, and his pupil 
Filippino, he forms a group of artists to which we owe 
an important phase in the development of Florentine 
art, and the general history of painting. 

Greater than either of these in creative powers 
and intellectual attainments, Botticelli appeals to the 
modern world in a peculiar degree by the largeness 
of his sympathies and the force and reality of ex- 
pression which inspires all his conceptions. Others 
came after him who possessed wider knowledge and 
achieved greater results, but not one who was gifted 
with a finer poetic faculty, who saw more clearly 
and strove more faithfully to unfold the deeper 
meanings which lie on the higher and more spiritual 
side of art. 

JULIA CARTWRIGHT. 
GG 
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THE Exhibition at the Royal Academy has been greeted 
with the usual variety of opinion. It certainly presents few 
pictures that seem to call for permanent record. The strength 
of the collection is in portraiture, a line of work which appears 
yearly to draw into it, for better or for worse, more and more 
of the foremost painters of the day. In the present Exhibition 
we find Mr. Millais, R.A., more winning than usual in por- 
traiture of children— Dorothy Thorpe and H.R.H. Princess 
Marie of Edinburgh—and at full force in the portrait of 
Cardinal Newman, which for fresh flesh painting, energetic 
projection of the head upon the background, and masterly 
treatment of rose-red silk robes, is one of the artist’s most 
successful pieces of daring. Another portrait of pronounced 
character and vitality is that of Sir Henry Thompson the 
surgeon. We find Mr. Tadema, R.A., devoting his consum- 
mate skill to a vivid effigy of 7. Whichcord, Esqg., F.S.A., a 
heavy gentleman, dressed in the modern shirt-front and black 
coat, and wearing the chain and medal of President of ‘the 
R.I.B.A., with an elaborately-carved chair-back behind him, 
painted marvellously. Mr. Herkomer, A.R.A., sends, it is true, 
a picture of a mountain stream and rocks, under title Home- 
wards, but his contributions in portraiture are many and 
vigorous. The hangers have chosen the grim visage of Zhe 
Rev. Dr. Thompson, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, for 
distinction in the large room ; but even more characteristic of 
the unflinching and vivid realism of the artist’s manner is the 
two-thirds length of Archibald Forbes, War Correspondent: 
it is a manner apt for the subject; a dauntless, assailant 
physiognomy ; a figure brawny and firmly knit, clothed in a 
sort of blouse, girded round the waist, and leaving the throat 
bare. Mr. Orchardson, R.A., has a clever portrait-picture of a 
Mrs. J. W. Robertson, seated, life-size, in her drawing-room, 
with plenty of empty space about her, and also familiar objects, 
such as a grand piano. Even Mr. Marcus Stone, A.R.A., has 
sent, over and above his subject-pictures, a particularly neat 
and tasteful portrait on a scheme of reds and greys—Miss 
Sterling —young niece of the painter, and grand-daughter of 
John Sterling. Mr. Watts, R.A., has a lovely and tender half- 
length Portrait of a girl in a sheeny, ripe-apricot tinted dress. 
The two young members—Mr. Ouless, full Academician ; 
and Mr. Holl, now Associate—are at their best. Oddly enough, 
they both have this year painted Lieut.-General Sir Frederick 
Roberts —Mr. Ouless for the brother officers of the Royal 
Artillery, and Mr. Holl at commission of her Majesty. Sir 
Stafford Northcote has submitted himself to the somewhat 
flimsy brush work of Mr. Long, R.A. Elect. Among striking 
portraits by outsiders must be recorded the vigorous and 
admirable study of the late Charles Darwin, painted for the 
Linnean Society by Mr. J. Collier. Mr. James Archer has 
had for a sitter the picturesque figure—M/r. O'Donovan, from 
Merv, in his Turcoman Costume. 

In the Gallery assigned to black-and-white work and archi- 
tectural designs is to be found the model of a segment of Mr. 
Poynter’s design for the decoration of St. Paul’s dome; in- 
cluding the central panel designed by Sir F. Leighton, the 
drawing for which is on the walls. It is impossible here to do 
more than note that the main scheme of the design appears to 
meet with approval. The space is divided by ribs and broken 
up into panels, which brings the decoration into architectural 


harmony with the octagonal ordination of the substructure.. 


The design is built up in suggested relief; the general arrange- 
ment may be said to be based on the sketch left by Alfred 
Stevens, brought into more precise symmetry. The colour, as 
shown in the model, deais with the more artificial mixed hues 
and with sombre tertiaries, and does not strike one as either 
noble or agreeable ; but, of course, it is hardly fair to judge 
from a portion of the entire scheme. The panel design by Sir 
F. Leighton of figures rising from the sea seems confused ; it is 


difficult to imagine that the three forms huddled so oddly 
together can tell with significance of outline from below. 

The new arrangement of the rooms, whereby the lecture- 
room is given up to sculpture, is a great success. The chief 
statues here are the bronze of Mr. Hamo Thornycroft’s Teucer, 
and the marble of his Artemis, both of which do the spirited 
young Associate great credit in this final form. Here, also, is the 
marble of Mr. Boehm’s well-known Thomas Carlyle, a séated 
figure wrapped in a morning gown ; now to be cast in bronze and 
placed on the Embankment. Mr. Armstead, R.A., has the death- 
like recumbent figure of the late Mr. Anthony Gibbs, founder’s 
effigy for St. Michael and All Angels, at Exeter; he has also 
My Dainty Ariel,a small statue of most spirited and sensitive de- 
sign. Mr. Legros has sent a naturalistic life-size study, in bronzed 
clay, Zhe Sailors Wife and her babe, pictorial in character ; 
also some clever medals of Tennyson, Darwin, etc., fashioned in 
semblance of mediaeval medallions. Another more graceful 
naturalistic figure of a fishwife supporting her baby in a fold of 
drapery slung round her neck, and balancing her basket with 
the other arm, is called Mother's Love, by a new and promising 
sculptor, Frederick Callcot. Mr. Symonds’ seated Raja K. 
Krishna Bahadur, in the cast, tells well in the Central Hall. 
Here is the colossal Lord Lawrence, with pen and sword in 
either hand, an assailant big piece of heroic literalism, by Mr. 
Boehm, R.A. The destination for the bronze is Waterloo Place. 

Notice of the subject-pictures and landscapes is deferred for 
want of space. 


THE summer exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery presents a 
most impartial reception by the management of contending 
styles. Mr. Burne Jones, who has here ever found cordial 
welcome, exhibits, under the-title Zhe Tree of Forgiveness, a 
design wrought upon the fable of Phyllis and Demophoon. The 
nude forms of the lovers are moulded with unusual strength ; a 
high achievement in expression is the look of remorseful love 
with which Demophoon turns to meet the vision of Phyllis, who 
leans to regard and embrace her faithless forsaker, out of the 
trunk of the almond-tree, into which the kind gods had turned 
her for pity. The white blossoms star thickly the space about 
the heads and warm brown limbs, and the treatment of design 
and dusky colour is of a seriously decorative rather than wholly 
natural kind. A second picture, Zhe Mi//, shows four richly- 
draped female figures, one playing, the rest dancing on the turf, 
beside a stream ; on the hither side the mill is built .up with 
quaint wooden constructions, like an old Tuscan background. 
This picture is especially fine in full colour, and is but pleasantly 
touched with the mannerisms of the painter. Mr. Stanhope has 
sent Zhe Shulamite, an illustration of a verse from Solomon’s 
Song: a curiously composed group of many female figures 
gathered about the entry of a white house in a garden, and 
coloured with isolated clear and shadowed tints, like window 
glass. Miss Pickering’s Christian Martyr, a girl chained to a 
cross beside the advancing tide. though expressive, is not equal 
to previous efforts. Mr. Strudwick’s S¢. Ceci/ia, in rose-red 
robes, plays her little organ with long, dainty fingers, standing 
in a cloister, while angels hasten from a towered city through 
the orchard grounds to hear her. It is a little poem painted 
in the old style of the Rhine school, and having in the revival 
the want of perfect sincerity which marks modern revivals. 
Intermediate between this group and more naturalistic painters, 
we may record the clever colour studies of Mr. Whistler which 
reappear in these rooms, on a disproportionate scale. The sub- 
jects, which are of little consequence, apparently, for interest or 
form, are portraits arranged as Harmonies, a Schorzo, and so on. 
The important design, Hercules freeing Prometheus, by Professor 
Richmond, has already been noted in the PORTFOLIO, likewise his 
portrait of the Premier, which shows, as now completed, rather 
more saturnine and exaggerated in expression and sooty in flesh 
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tones; the red draperies are finelycast. Mr. Richmond has several 
other portraits. Portraiture is strong in Mr. Alma Tadema’s 
powerful studies of Ludwig Barnay as Anthony and Herr Richter, 
in Mr. Herkomer’s Lorenz Herkomer, the artist’s father, the Rev. 
C. Egerton, D.D., and James Forbes, Esq. Here is, moreover, the 
intellectual reading of Cardinal Manning, by Mr. Watts, R.A. 
The painter has emphasised the ascetic fleshlessness of the face, 
and the troubled outlook ; the colouring of the skin strikes us as 
over dry and reddish ; the Cardinal is seated, robed ecclesias- 
tically in scarlet and lace ; the ungloved hands are finely studied 
en rapport to the face. The contrast in treatment and subject, 
as one turns to Mr. Millais’ bright portraiture of Zhe Children 
of Mrs. Barrett, is striking enough. The Weeders of the Pave- 
ment, by Mr. Boughton, has been before noted. 

Mr. Alma Tadema sends three consummate little pictures: 
Early Affections, the Torch Dance, and a group of women’s heads, 
part of An Audience, especially fresh and brilliant in quality. 
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The sculpture includes the sketch for statue ot Lord 
Beaconsfield for Westminster Abbey, by Mr. Boehm, R.A.; a 
relievo, Za Source, by M. Legros ; the same artist’s Death and 
the Woodman ; and a case of bronze medals, skilfully designed 
after antique manner. Among the drawings is seen again the 
portrait of the late George Eliot, drawn in 1865 by Mr. F. W. 
Burton, and recently etched by Rajon. 


THE past month has been crowded with picture exhibitions. 
The Institute of Water-Colour Painters presents nothing which 
demands permanent record, although many agreeable and one 
or two striking works are here shown. 

The elder, or Royal Society, may be congratulated on a 
good exhibition. The last picture painted by the late Samuel 
Palmer, a moonlight village scene called the Be//man, is given 
the place of honour. Mr. Henry Wallis continues his lively 
illustrations of the Merchant of Venice, and has furnished 














THE COLCHESTER FRIGATE, WRECKED ON THE LONG SAND, 1787. 
OF THE ROYAL WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 


Among the landscape contributions must be recorded the 
beautiful Autumn Days of J. W. North, not complete, but 
having passages of sensitive beauty in the study of hollow glade 
and fir-tree heads, and undergrowth of brushwood and dead 
leaves. Mr. Cecil Lawson achieves luminosity and a certain 
Poussinesque largeness with loaded pigment and low tones Ox 
the Road to Mentone. Mr. H. Moore’s true eye for the radiance 
of sunset glow on waves and sand in the Ca/m—after a Storm, 
might have been trusted to guide him through closer finish 
of his picture. The mind rather rejects rough manner as 
applied to delicate atmospheric effects of radiance and quietude. 
Mr. Keely Halswelle has a pleasant picture of Shooter's Hill 
and the Thames, kept bright and clear in quality. 

Pictures that must be recorded for the position of the 
painters, whether social or artistic, are an agreeable life scale 
Portrait of a Lady by H.R.H. the Princess Louise; the 
singular version of a little girl, treated by Mr. Holman Hunt as 
an Oliver Goldsmith’s Miss Flamborough, holding an orange, 
and forced up with such hard outline, ceramic brilliancy ot 
colour, and enamelling of surface, as are simply amazing. The 
artist’s genuine perception of the child’s innocent beauty, and of 
the expression of her baby hands, charms one notwithstanding, 
and one feels the power of drawing with which he has cast the 
attitude. Mr. Watts’ full-length portrait of A.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, painted for the Middle Temple, may be here noted. 





BY G. H. ANDREWS, IN THE EXHIBITION 


the designs for the cover of the extra Catalogue, which con- 
tains sixty-seven facsimile sketches for the pictures exhibited, 
and is one of the best Catalogues of the kind yet brought 
out. Two of the drawings we are kindly allowed to in- 
sert. Sir John Gilbert sends the Head of the Procession, a 
tumultuous composition of prancing horses, and struggling 
figures, having even less formal design than usual. The Hon. 
member, Herr Adolf Menzel, has contributed the profile Head of 
a Knight, wrought in a masterly way with body colour. Among 
landscape contributions, the large drawing at Lulworth, Prawn 
Fishers, by Mr. Alfred Fripp, combines with rare refinement 
the sentiment of the quiet scene with veracious study of 
luminous shadow and glow on cliff and water. Mr. Hale is 
especially successful in an effect of lifting storm clouds Across 
the Moors ; and Mr. Marshall equally so in the characteristic 
town study of Westminster—Evening after Rain. Mr. Moore 
is at his best in A Break in the Storm. 


M. TissoT has opened an exhibition, arranged after Parisian 
fashion, with tapestries and other furniture de /uxe, at the 
Dudley Gallery. Here are shown pictures, etchings, and 
émaux cloisonnés by this brilliant artist, on which we must 
defer comment. At the Pottery Galleries of Messrs. Howell 
and James the annual exhibition of hand-painted china and 
pottery by amateurs and professional executants has been held. 
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THE Council of the Academy have purchased, under the 
Chantrey bequest, Psyche, by G. F. Watts, R.A., recently at the 
Grosvenor Gallery; // y en a toujours un Autre, a garden 
scene with two figures, by Marcus Stone, A., now at the 
Academy Exhibition ; and the bronze statue Zeucer, by Hamo 
Thornycroft, the new sculptor Associate. 


A COLLECTION of woodcuts of the German School, extending 
chronologically over the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, has 
been arranged for members and their friends by the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club during the past month. The prints exhibited, 
lent by three members only—Mr. Richard Fisher, Mr. H. H. 
Gibbs, and Mr. Mitchell—are remarkable for high quality 
rather than for number or for exhaustive representation of 
the school illustrated. Cranach, Diirer, and Holbein, the three 
greatest German masters in woodcut, have been chosen for 
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ing. The only names of any mark absent seem to be Brosamer, 
Virgile Solis, and Stimmer. Of early work by unknown hands, 
is a coloured Christ on the Cross, probably from the monastery 
at Tegernsee, that cradle of Bavarian art; also the illustrations, 
illuminated and other, to a ‘Bamberg Missal,’ 1499, lent by 
Mr. Gibbs, who sends, likewise, a Bible in Platt Deutsch. 


THE important picture by Herr Michael Munkacsy, Christ 
bcfore Pilate, has been on exhibition in Conduit Street. The 
reception of this work in London has not been so enthusiastic 
as the sensation it created in Paris would have implied. Pos- 
sibly the English mind does not readily accept the realism with 
which Munkacsy presents a subject associated with certain tra- 
ditional treatment. The principal figure is here depicted in the 
type of an inspired peasant of lofty but narrow brow, who stands 
robed in simple white, the focus of stillness amid a shifting 
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A BREAK IN THE STORM. BY HENRY MOORE, IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 


most complete exemplification, and of well-known series by 
them the most important designs or rarest impressions have been 
chosen. The S¢. George, printed in colour and gold, lent by 
Mr. Mitchell, if accepted, authenticates the title of the elder 
Cranach, claimed for him by Schuchardt and others, to be 
inventor of this kind of printing. An equestrian portrait of the 
Emperor Maximilian on vellum, with gold high lights, by T. 
Deinecker, after Burckmair, is stated by Willshire to be in 
Vienna, whence comes this print of Mr. Mitchell. The same 
collector shows the Venus and Cupid, printed in chiaro-oscuro, 
the first state. Mr. Fisher lends the rare first state prints of 
Diirer’s Adam and Eve eating the Fruit,and Adam and Eve 
driven from Paradise; also the first edition of the Life of the 
Virgin. Eighteen fine proofs are selected from Holbein’s 
Dance of Death series by Mr. Mitchell. The opinion of the 
connoisseurs concerned in this special collection confirms the 
statement that neither of these three great designers cut their 
own blocks ; on the other side are, however, voices of weight 
which pronounce certain woodcuts, such as the Apocalypse 
designs of Diirer, to have been cut in too maste.ly a manner for 
the work of any but the original artists themselves. Nineteen 
artists are further illustrated in this representative little gather- 


howling crowd ot sordid Jewish ‘roughs.’ Richly attired 
sectarians and upper class personages bring the intellectual 
element into the scene. Roman law is on the judgment-seat in 
the pondering figure of Pilate, and Roman discipline keeps back 
the throng with the pike of a soldier. But it isnot by his mental 
gtasp of the subject that this work of the Hungarian artist will 
live, rather by the vitality of the expression, the actuality of the 
realism, the energy of the drawing and brushwork, the powerful, 
broad handling of the whole as regards all purely artistic 
matters, masterly grasp of scale, grouping and action of figures, 
management of chiaroscuro, combination of brown shadow tones, 
and brilliant masses of eastern dye. Yet it is a question whether 
the painter, great as he proves his capacity to be, is really at his 
best and fullest in this ambitious work ; whether he does not 
achieve a success of surprise rather than of conviction. 


Mr. ANDREWS, member of the Royal Water-colour Society, 


announces the publication, in six parts, of a series of marine 


sketches illustrating the boats of many nations, which he has 
drawn during his travels in Europe, Asia, and America. There 
will be thirty facsimile copies of drawings and fifty sketches of 
details in every part. The price of each issue, one guinea. 
































THE FISH-MARKET AT ST. MALO. 


ETCHED BY LEON LHERMITTE. 


T. MALO, which is one of the Sous-Prefectures 
S in the Department of Ile et Vilaine, and a 
town of nine thousand inhabitants, is known to many 
English travellers from its nearness to the Channel 
Islands, being in regular steam communication with 
Jersey. M. Lhermitte has given us a view of one of 
the more picturesque places in it, the Fish-market ; 
but the etching depends for its interest much more 
upon M. Lhermitte’s remarkable power of making his 
figures live and move naturally than on the build- 
ings, which are not of any very striking character. 
Many of our readers who are addicted to sketching 
must have noticed the curious way in which the 
human beings in a street scene compose quite acci- 
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NTWERP is essentially an art city, containing 
A unique examples of the different branches, 
schools, and epochs of art. In such a town it were 
almost invidious to single out one item as the most 
important of its kind; but with all due deference 
to other interest- 
ing buildings, the 
Maison Plantin 
may, I _ think, 
be taken as the 
most representa- 
tive and compre- 
hensive _ building 
in a town which 
is little less than 
one vast museum. 
Occupying the 
whole of the higher 
end of the Marché 


dentally for a moment and then break up the compo- 
sition, first to get into what seems hopeless confusion, 
and afterwards to form other compositions, which are 
soon broken up in the same way. M. Lhermitte is 
singularly skilful in the art of giving this accidental 
character to. his arrangements of street figures, each 
of them occupied about his or her own business, yet 
doing just what the artist requires with an air of 
perfect unconsciousness. Many a landscape-painter 
might envy such a gift as this, for nothing is more 
troublesome than the insertion of figures in landscape 
so as to make them help the subject without becoming 
intrusive, and especially without looking as if they had 
been put there on purpose. 


MAISON PLANTIN. 


Luke; his first work was the printing of a book 
translated from Tuscan into French, entitled ‘L’In- 
stitution d’une Fille de noble Maison.’ He had 
numerous and influential patrons, by whose aid he 
became of some standing in the place, gradually 
advancing to the 
position of a 
wealthy and _ re- 
spected burgher. 
He died in 1589, 
leaving the busi- 
ness to his daugh- 
ter, Martine, and 
her husband, Jean 
Moretus, whose 
descendants long 
owned the housc, 
carrying on the 

















de Vendredi is a 
high grey and 
gabled _ structure, 
with jagged stone ; 
carvings and narrow casement windows; the front 
is at once impressive and venerable. It is the Maison 
Plantin, and the following is a short account of its 
history. 


In the year 1550 there migrated to Antwerp one 
Christophe de Tiercelin, Seigneur de la “Roche du 
Maine, who—‘ far ses adversités devint a poivreté; and 
by way of commencing a new era in the history of 
the family—changed his name to that of simple 


‘Christophe Plantin. He settled in Antwerp as a 
printer, and was received into the Guild of St. 
VOL. XIII. 


MAISON PLANTIN. 


trade and extend- 
ing it until quite 
recent times. In 





the course of its 
history the family 
has been brought into relations with many of the 
most celebrated personages of each succeeding cen- 
tury. All letters, mementoes, and presents from 
the various celebrities are still most religiously pre- 
served, and form in themselves a highly interesting 
collection. The emblem of the family is a gold 
compass ; and ever since the house began to flourish 
it has been profusely employed as a mark on the 
printed books, whilst in the building itself it is end- 
lessly repeated on walls, ceilings, and furniture. 


COURTYARD. 


Printing has always been part of the education of 
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the head of the Moretus family, and there is a book 
beautifully printed in 1874 by the then doyen. 

When the visitor has passed the great oak door 
at the entrance in the centre of the facade, he 
finds himself in a hall paved with red tiles, which 
leads into a small square parlour. This parlour 
is hung with Gobelins tapestry illustrating the story 
of Pyrrhus. Over the fireplace is a Flemish picture 
of small value ; on the frieze is the crest of a hand 
holding the golden compass with the motto, ‘Ladore 
et Constantia. From this room a door leads into 
the courtyard; a place with 
a wonderful air of the 
old world, that carries the 
visitor back for several 
centuries, so that the very 
grass, flowers, and atmo- 
sphere, seem as if they 
hardly belonged to our 
Such a place 
associates itself naturally 
with the studious lives of 
the book-lovers of old, 
who could follow tranquil 
pursuits even in troubled 
times and could forget the 
strife of kings in the con- 
tentment of knowledge, 
seeking no keener excite- 
ment than the re-reading 
of an ancient classic or 
the fingering of a rare 
missal. A great vine, 
planted by the founder of 
the house, encases_ the 
windows with a_ green 
frame as thick as the wall 
itself, and is reflected in 


own time. 
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workmen. They worked in the presence of an image 
of the Virgin, the protectress of the house. Still 
she sits there, and before her burns a lamp of quaint 
design in shining copper. 

The next room is that of Justus Lipse, the learned 
professor who acted the part of the modern proof- 
reader to a generation of the Plantin family. The 
walls are covered with Cordova leather, gold on black, 
faded and dingy. Ina tiny square chamber adjoining, 
wainscoted with dark oak, with a wonderfully massive 
ceiling, are all the documents appertaining to the arts 
of printing and engraving. 
The next room is one of 
the finest in the house. 
Diamond-paned windows 
with thick ‘shutters are 
adorned with iron fasteners 
of a wonderful and beau- 
tiful intricacy. The oak 
ceiling is carved in fruit 
designs with pendants, the 
walls are panelled simply 
in oak, the fireplace is finely 
carved in marble. 

The house contains a 
considerable number of 
pictures, which are scat- 
tered in various groups in 
rooms and passages, as well 
as in the large hall. There 
portraits of the 
Plantin - Moretus_ - families 
by Rubens at his finest, 
comparatively | unknown 
and deeply interesting. 
The finest is that of the 
old printer himself, with 
his wife Jeanne, for which 
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the diamond panes. A 
colonnade leads round the 
court ; and along the wall 
is a row of busts of the Moretus family, com- 
mencing with Balthazar Moretus, friend of Rubens, 
and not the least remarkable member of the family. 
His bust is dated 1700, and is by P. L. de Cock, an 
able though not very famous Belgian sculptor. The 
colonnade leads back into the house, where a fresh 
scene of beauty presents itself. 

The rooms remain much as they originally stood : 
two old presses, quaint and solid, are against the wall, 
flanked by cases for type; near the window stand 
roller-presses for printing engravings; and the low 
ceiliig covers a space not sufficient for more than 
a score of workmen, and yet here were produced 
some of the most beautiful editions ever printed. 
On the wall is an allegorical picture, Work and Per- 
severance, intended, doubtless, as an incentive to the 


MAISON PLANTIN. VINE AND BUST OF BALTHAZAR MORETUS II. 


- sprightly Italian 


Rubens consulted two 
panels by Pourbus, which 
are in another room. Old 
Plantin’s mouth is fine, but small and _ slightly 
sarcastic ; the eyes hard-piercing, deeply set,- and 
clever; the complexion yellow, with a hectic spot ; 
the hair tied in the Huguenot fashion. In his 
hand he holds the compass. His wife’s face is 
round, well-coloured, with straightforward-looking 
eyes, which are small but expressive; the mouth 
wide, but not ugly, with a sorrowful, even, sad 
smile. The whole figure is one of repose, and 
contrasts vividly with its immediate neighbour, a 
shepherd-boy by an unknown 
painter. 

The grande salle is full of pictures, too numerous 
to mention. There are three Van Dycks, the best of 
which is a portrait of Balthazar Moretus, nephew of 
Martin Plantin. In the middle of the room are glass 





La Maison Plantin. 


cases containing considerably over a hundred pen- 
and-ink sketches by Rubens, principally title-pages 
and initial letters, but also a few that are obviously 
intended for book - illustrations. This collection 
would of itself give importance to any museum. 
The room is furnished gorgeously in the style of 
Louis XV., the furniture being the present of a 
king of Spain. 

Among the pictures are examples of Leyssen, 
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member of the Moretus family to attend service 
without leaving the house. Over the altar is a Cruci- 
jixion by Thys, of the school of Vandyck, remark- 
ably painted with a peculiar effect in dead colours ; 
Opposite to it is an Adoration of the Shepherds 
by Van Loon. In this library a copy of each work 
printed in the house is preserved in perfect order, 
from the Polyglot Bible—famous throughout Europe 
towards the end of the sixteenth century — to 





d'Eyckens, Cor- modern _breviaries 
nelius Schut, Gas- and hymn - books. 
pard  Geryatius, There are no less 
de Vos, Mathias than eighty origi- 
Corvius, and Lin- nal editions, among 
gelbach. which is the re- 

There is a nowned ‘ Bamberg 
wonderful buhl ca- Bible,” of which 


binet, supporting a 
magnificent clock, 
representing a 
belfry-tower, curi- 


ously carved in 
ivory, and en- 
graved with a 
stag-hunt; it is 


covered with a 
glass case follow- 
ing the lines of 
architecture. A 
cabinet of ebony, 
inlaid with ivory 
and mother - of - 
pearl, with painted 
cherubim’s heads, 
has a large number 
of drawers, on each 
of which a biblical 
subject is painted 
in .vivid colours. 
Several little lac- 
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only six copies ex- 
ist, together with 
more than a hun- 
dred illuminated 
manuscripts. There 
is a magnificent 
missal, painted by 
a father and two 
sons in Florence, 
early in the seven- 
teenth century: 
all three died 
over the work, 
the third in finish- 
ing it. The lives 
of three men—of 
three hard - work- 
ing artists — are 
held in this small 
volume, whose 
leaves glow with 
colours as_ fresh 
and bright as 











quered tables are 
scattered about 
the room, and 
upon them stands a miscellaneous collection of porce- 
lain from Japan and Sévres, Dresden and Delft. On 
the mantelshelf is a fine collection of jade, mostly small 
pieces of exquisite form and design. In a corner is a 
marble statue of Apollo, with the motto, ‘Artibus;’ 
further, a buhl clock, painted, and inlaid with 
two little bas-reliefs representing St. George and 
St. Martin, very delicately carved in ivory. The 
objects of art are so over-crowded that it is most 
difficult to give an adequate idea of their riches 
and variety. 

The next chamber is the library, containing eight 
or nine thousand voiumes. This room has been 
transformed into a chapel, to allow a paralysed 


MAISON PLANTIN, 


though they were 
painted yesterday. 
It is said that: 
50,000 francs have been refused for this work—hardly 
of art, but of endurance, patience, and sacrifice. An- 
other curiosity is a manuscript Bible, written in Gothic 
characters so small that it is only decipherable with a 
magnifying-glass. The oldest missal in the collection 
dates from the thirteenth century. On shelves round 
the room are a great number of drawings and de- 
signs : book-plates, frontispieces, initials, headpieces, 
tailpieces, &c. 

In a small room beyond are the wood-blocks and 
copper-plates,—perhaps, as regards numbers, the 
greatest curiosity in the place. There are upwards 
of fifteen thousand blocks, and over nine thousand 
copper-plates of various sizes. 


INTERIOR. 
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We have not space to mention separately the 
numberless other rooms. From cellar to attic 
the collections stowed away seem as numerous 
as those exhibited. 





[The Maison Plantin was purchased by the town of 
Antwerp in 1875 of M. Edouard Moretus for 1,200,000 


francs, and opened as a museum in 1877. The works 
undertaken by the ‘Administration Communale’ of Antwerp 
have included some changes in the interior, so that the 
house is not exactly what it was in 1875. The general 
character of the house has been preserved.—Ep. ] 


FRANK SCHLOESSER. 


FISHING-BOATS AT .HASTINGS. 


ETCHED BY J. DOBIE. 


HIS scene on the beach at Hastings is familiar 

to most persons in the south of England. 

The crowds of visitors who go there for sea-bathing 
in summer, and for shelter from east winds in winter, 
find accommodation in the large modern town which 
has sprung up, within the memory of living people, 
by the side of the ancient Cinque Port. But those 
who care for the picturesque turn from the rather 
monotonous rows of new houses to the old town 
between the hills and the fishing-boats on the beach. 
The harbour disappeared three centuries ago, the pier 


having been washed away in a great storm in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and few traces of it now 
remain. There is still, however, a prosperous fishing 
trade, and when the boats are run up on the sandy 
beach, usually at half ebb-tide, and the fish are 
brought out and sold on the shore by Dutch auction, 
the scene is very lively and picturesque. Much of 
the fish is bought by agents for London and other 
English and even French towns. Mr. Dobie’s etching 
shows the boats as they lie on the sand, with the 
fishermen making ready to put to sea at the next tide. 


THE RUINED ABBEYS OF YORKSHIRE. 
VI11.—Kirkstall and Roche. 


ALTER MAP, Archdeacon of Oxford, in 

the time of Henry II., was a wit, and, 

like others of the secular clergy, a bitter enemy of 

all regulars, and of the Cistercians in particular. 

Both the wit and the bitterness may be secn in 
the following story :— 


‘One day, after the King had slept in a Cistercian 
house, the Abbot, in the morning, showed him all its 
costly glories, Walter Map being in attendance. When 
they came to the chapter-house, “Sire,” said the Abbot, 
“there is no place the devil hates so much as this. Here 
souls are reconciled, here our penances are performed, our 
offences punished.” ‘‘No wonder,” said Map, “that the 
devil hates the place where so many of his friends are 
whipped.” ’* : 


The capitulum, or chapter-house, of a Cistercian 
monastery is a building communicating, usually by 
three—but at Kirkstall only by two—arches, with 
the east walk of the cloister. It was regarded almost 
as a part of the church; and therein were buried, in 
early days, the abbots, patrons, and benefactors of 





* Professor Morley’s ‘ English Writers before Chaucer.’ 

+ The accompanying plan shows the Abbey buildings, not 
as they are now, but as they were first laid out in conformity 
with the unrelaxed Cistercian rule. The Refectory is shown 
as it, was before its enlargement, and the original Kitchen in 
the usual position—east of the Refectory, and close against the 
Cloister. The Infirmary, too, is indicated as it was originally 
built, with aisles and open arcades, before the later division into 
many small rooms. 


the monastery. Here, too, elections were held, and 
processions begun ; and here, lastly, it is certain that 
a very summary discipline was performed. ‘I am 
chalenged and chiden in chapter-house, as I a child 
were '—this, and worse than this, is the complaint of 
Piers Plowman’s Friar, and the monks were no better 
off. ‘After lauds we all came to receive discipline,’ 
says Jocelyn of Brakelond in his Chronicle. 

The chapter-house of Kirkstall, though neither so 
large nor so beautiful as that of Fountains, has a 
strange and somewhat weird interest of its own. The 
eastern half—including the whole projection beyond 
the east walls of the sacristy, auditorium, &c.—is an 
early fourteenth century addition to the original 
work of Abbot Alexander. The difference in the 
filling-in of the vaulting would alone suggest this to 
the most careless observer, but the masonry of the 
walls of the latter part is still more noteworthy. 
These are literally built, to a great extent, of stone 
coffins, some of which have been filled up, while 
others are proved by various holes and fractures to 
be hollow. It is by no means surprising to find here 
and there in buildings of this period “a.sculptured 
coffin-lid unceremoniously worked in, but this whole- 
sale and unblushing confiscation of the property of 
the dead is surely without parallel. 

The present solid and windowless eastern ‘wall is 
an obviously late substitution for one piergéd by two 
apertures, but whether these were originally windows, 
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The Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire. 


or, as is not improbable, arches open to the ground, 
must still be matter of conjecture. Mr. Wardell, 
however, quotes from Gent’s ‘History of Ripon’ a 
suggestive passage, in which he speaks of the chapter- 
house at Kirkstall as ‘an arched chamber leading to 
the cemetery.’ 

The changes and additions which have meta-_ 
morphosed the refectory, or frater, are somewhat 
more obscure. But it may be safely affirmed that 
the original hall cannot, as has been sometimes 
stated, have run east and west, because this would 
have been an intolerable breach of Cistercian uni- 
formity. Neither can the calefactorium, or common- 
room, have been west of the refectory—the obvious 
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whose intercourse with the outer world was necessarily 
more frequent than that of the fratres clerici. A simi- 
lar passage exists at Beaulieu, and may, it is thought, 
be traced at Byland. It seems to have been adopted 
from the original houses of Citeaux and Clairvaux. 
But it is time to say a few words about the 
Infirmary. This was the building which it was the 
habit of the Cistercians to erect last of all; and it 
was also the one in respect of which their usage 
underwent the most important change. The In- 
firmary was not only the temporary refuge of the 
sick, but the permanent home of the old and feeble. 
The Cistercians differed from the unreformed Bene- 
dictines in demanding that the infirm should, as long 
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situation for the buttery, and there seems no reason 
why the large room at the south-east corner of the 
cloister-court—sometimes called the ‘Abbot's hall ’— 
should not have been, as its situation at once 
suggests, the calefactorium.* What has happened 
to the frater is in reality this. Originally it was 
perfectly normal, having its base abutting on, and its 
length at right angles to, the south cloister. Then it 
became necessary or desirable to enlarge it ; and this 
was done by throwing down the wall between frater 
and kitchen, and so producing an L-shaped room. The 
new kitchen to the south of the open yard, or garth, 
was the natural accompaniment of this alteration. 
Between the cellarium and the west walk of the 
cloister was a wide passage communicating directly 
with the church, and used, no doubt, by the conversi, 





* East of the kitchen, too, is not the buttery but, surely, the 
necessarium of the monks; that of the conversi being plainly 
the large western building miscalled the granary. 
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as possible, continue to attend the services in the 
church, and they naturally attached less importance 
to the Infirmary Chapel; but we should have ex- 
pected to find it, as in the Benedictine plan, under 
the same roof, and in direct communication with the 
main building, if only for the sake of those who were 
absolutely disabled. This, however, was not the case, 
and hence, probably, the failure of antiquaries, until 
very lately, to identify the Infirmary at all. But at 
Kirkstall, as well as at Fountains, there is evidence 
of a process of change and development in the 
building at the extreme east, so long known as the 
Abbot’s Hall, precisely analogous to that which is 
known to have taken place in many Benedictine 
infirmaries. In both cases we start with a large hall, 
divided by columns into the semblance of a nave and 
aisles,* and in both there seems to have been, not 





* Vide plan. 
II 
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earlier than the fifteenth century, an effort to make 
things more comfortable by partitioning off these 
aisles and dividing them into separate living rooms. 
At Fountains, not only this hall, but the chapel and 
kitchen to the east of it, can be clearly traced, as well 
as a smaller hall communicating by a private stair- 
case with the chapel, and very probably inhabited 
by the ‘ Pater Abbas,’ on his visitations, when he is 
known to have lodged in the Infirmary. 

This system of visitation was, as has been ex- 
plained in a former chapter, a special feature of the 
Cistercian ‘Carta Caritatis,’ promulgated by Stephen 
Harding in 1119. Not the more, but perhaps all 
the less, on this account does it escape the. pitiless 
mockery of Walter Mapes. ‘When the “Pater 


The Abbeys of St. Mary at Kirkstall and St. 
Mary of Roche (Sanctze Marie de Rupe) mutually 
illustrate each other; and, in fact, it is only by an 
examination of the singularly perfect remains of the 
first that we are enabled to eke out the slender 
materials for an imaginary reconstruction of the last. 
The resemblance in style between the two is very 
obvious, and has been frequently noticed by architects 
and antiquaries. Though the foundation-deeds of 
Roche, unfortunately, bear no date, the tradition 
which points to 1147 is confirmed by internal evi- 
dence; and the only difficulty is to account for the 
close correspondence of the contemporary work at 
Kirkstall without adopting the untenable hypothesis 
of a common architect. It is certain, however, that 

















ENTRANCE TO THE CHAPTER-HOUSE, KIRKSTALL ABBEY. 


Abbas,”’ he says, in one of his poems, ‘proposes to 
visit his daughter (z.e. a daughter-house’of the order), 
he takes care to give ample notice, and then there 
is a running to meet him with bread and wine and 
fish. He is conducted into a building strewn with 
rushes and flowers, the cloth is laid, and, having 
washed his hands, he reclines at the table. It 
is a day of no small expense. Then, to begin his 
inspection he rides to the Abbey, he enters the 
Infirmary,—that is the object of his first visit, and 
there he partakes of food. As for the poverty of the 
cloister, he neither experiences it nor troubles his 
head about it.’ Nay, ‘the holy father, who has been 
prescribing a rule of life for the brethren, shortly 
proceeds to destroy with his own sharp teeth and 
stomach the commandment as to not eating flesh 
which he has enjoined.’ * 





* Vide ‘Poems of Walter Mapes,’ Camden Society, pp. 185-6; 
and ‘ MS. Arundel,’ No. 139, fol. 49, r°. 


the Abbeys of the twelfth century were not built by 
architects, in our sense of the word, at all. As W. 
Morris (Lectures on Art) has well said, it was not 
by ‘the great architect carefully kept for the purpose 
and guarded from the common troubles of common 
men’ that the treasures of mediaeval architecture were 
designed and ornamented, but ‘sometimes, perhaps, 
it was the monk, the ploughman’s brother ; oftenest 
his other brother, the village carpenter, smith, mason, 





ibi sumit edulium 

ibi libenter habitat ; 
paupertatem claustralium 
nec sentit nec recogitat. 


* Venienti occurritur 
cum pane, vino, piscibus ; 
in domum introducitur 
stratam juncis et floribus ; 
mensali mensa tegitur, 
discumbit lotis manibus ; 
dies ista:deducitur 
non absque magnis sumptibus. 


‘Pater sanctus qui fratribus 
vivendi normam posuit, 
mox legem quam de carnibus 
non comedendis statuit 
suis acutis dentibus 
et suo ventre destruit.’ 


* Hinc facturus scrutiniam 
ad abbatiam equitat ; 
intrat infirmitorium, 
illud in primis visitat ; 
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what not—a common fellow, whose common every- 
day labour fashioned works which are to-day the 
wonder and despair of many a hard-working “ culti- 
vated architect.”’ ‘So you see,’ he.adds, ‘there was 
much going on to make life endurable in those times. 
Not. every day, you may be sure, was a day of 
slaughter and tumult, though the histories read 
almost as if it were so; but every day the hammer 
chinked on the anvil, and the chisel played about 
the oak beam, and never without some beauty and 
invention being born of it, and consequently some 
human happiness.’ 

Now while Abbot Alexander ‘and his monks were 
busy at Kirkstall they can hardly have been at work 
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It conceived and brought forth three daughters, 
Pipewell, Sawley, and Roche.’ 

From Newminster, then, came the men; and the 
dateless charters will tell us from whence came the 
land for the monastery of St. Mary of the Rock. 
From these we learn that Richard de Busli, lord of 
Maltby, and Richard the son of Turgis, called also 
Richard de Wickersley, lord of Hooton, each gave 
certain lands, agreeing to be called joint founders of 
the monastery. The monks, with whom rested the 
choice of a site, decided in favour of the Maltby side 
of the stream, and there accordingly they settled. 
The history of the monastery was not eventful. 
John de Busli, confirming the grants of Richard 





KIRKSTALL ABBEY, ABOUT 1794. FROM A SKETCH BY THOMAS GIRTIN. 


at Roche; and since the separation of the head that 
plans from the hand that executes was then unknown, 
we can only find in these twin abbeys a remarkable 
illustration of the uniformity of contemporary Cis- 
tercian work. No picturesque details of the found- 
ing of Roche Abbey have come down to us, 
and it was not even known till comparatively lately 
from what parent house it was colonised.* But 
the thirteenth century chronicle of Hugh de Kirk- 
stall, already referred to in connexion with Foun- 
tains, must be considered to have settled this 
question. 

Newminster, itself re-founded by a colony from 
Fountains, ‘rivalled the fruitfulness of its mother. 





* In Hunter’s ‘South Yorkshire’ we are told that it is un- 
certain whether Roche was founded from Fountains, Rievaulx, 
or the Continent. 


his father, reserves the aerie ot sparrow-hawks—‘eria 
Sperueriorum ;’ and Hunter (South Yorkshire) points 
out that the tenure of Bawtry was by the render of 
a sparrow-hawk yearly, from the De Buslis to the 
Fossards. At the same time, the monks obtain 
liberty to make a ditch, bounding their fields between 
the wood of Maltby and the fields of Sandbeck, 
leaving, however, two roads, viz. Bolgate and the 
road to Blithe. 

In 1319, the abbot and convent of ‘ St. Mary-at- 
St. Edward’s Place,’ Netley,* of the Cistercian order, 
sell all their rights in the manor of Laughton to the 
monks of Roche. In the seventh year of Innocent VI. 
(1361), complaints about the monks and ‘conversi’ of 
Roche seem to have reached the ears of the Cardinal 





* The double dedication of a Cistercian house, viz. to 
St. Edward as well as to St. Mary, is noticeable. 
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Priest of St. Mark, and he instructs the Abbot that 
if he shall find his brethren guilty of laying violent 
hands on each other, or on the secular clergy; of 
carrying arms; playing at dice and other unlawful 
games; frequenting taverns, gardens, vineyards, 
meadows, cornfields, and other forbidden and im- 
proper places ; leaving off their proper habit ; refusing 


obedience to their superiors and conspiring against 


them ; going: out of the monastery and its precincts 
without leave ; associating: with the excommunicated 
and celebrating the divine offices in their presence, 
&c., &c.; he is to absolve them of all their crimes 
except such as ought to be reported to the Apostolic 
See.* 

About the middle of the same century, the 
number of monks at Roche had become so small 
that John, earl of Warren, in granting to the 
monastery the church of Hatfield, gives as his 
reason that he could not but remark how few were 
the monks compared with the magnificence of the 
stonework of the Abbey. His gift is, therefore, 
intended to support thirteen additional monks ‘of 
respectable life and competent literature.’ When, on 
June 23rd, 1539, Abbot Henry Cundel surrendered 
the monastery to the emissaries of Henry VIII, he 
was joined in the deed by seventeen monks, each 
of whom afterwards received a pension of 6/ a- 
year, while one of 33/. 6s. 8d. was allotted to the 
Abbot. 

Of the meaning and origin of the name Roche 
Abbey there has never been any question. The 
‘compendium of the discoveries made by Dr. Legh 
and Dr. Layton in the visitation of the Royal 
Province of York, &c., in the time of Henry VIIL.,’ 
specifies, under the head of ‘Superstition, that 
‘Pilgrimage is made hither to an image of the 
crucifix, found (as it is believed) on a rock, and is 
held in veneration.’ No vestige of this curiosity can 
now be traced in the face of the limestone, and it 
may be assumed that the visitors, in accordance with 
their general instructions, destroyed the dangerous 
symbol. The rock, however, has enjoyed a_per- 
manent if less exalted fame, as excellent building 
material ; and the Roche Abbey quarries, besides 
being -honourably mentioned in the competitions 
for St. Paul's Cathedral and the new Palace of 
Westminster, have supplied stone for no small pro- 
portion of the Yorkshire churches. 4 

History has no more important lesson to teach 
us than its own continuity; and the fact that the 
present is the child of the past and the parent of 
the future, has burst upon the minds of some modern 
thinkers with the force of a religion. It is good, 
indeed, for men and nations to sober the days of 
sunshine and cheer the nights of gloom by the 





* Vide ‘Charters of Roche Abbey,’ referred to above. 
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powers of retrospect and forecast, and to recognise, 
in much that to them is smooth and easy, and full 
of rest and peace, the outcome of another’s conflict 
and reaping of his toil. 


‘So we inherit that sweet purity 
For which they struggled, groaned, and agonised.’ 


Scanty as are the ruins which now nestle in the 
green and flower-strewn valley at Roche, they still 
plead the cause of the past and protest against 
oblivion. 


‘The wayfarer from Sheffield,’ says a recent writer, 
‘cannot fail to remark that, as he approaches the Abbey, 
the face of the country is entirely changed. The red-tiled 
cottages, the roses with which they are entwined, the rich 
pastures and the marks of high cultivation which meet the 
eye on every side, bear witness, not only to the excellence 
of the soil and the care of a noble landlord, but also to the 
work and taste of those untiring men who, in the early 
periods of our history, were the pioneers of all the peaceful 
arts, and who have left the impress of their refinement on 
the places where they dwelt.’* 


To destroy this continuity and obliterate this. 
record, was the special function of the landscape 
gardening of the eighteenth century. 

The traveller of to-day will not expect to find the 
‘very fair builded house all of freestone, and every 
house vaulted with freestone and covered with lead, 
described by one Cuthbert Sherebrook; but even 
the ‘venerable chasm and solemn thicket’ visited 
by Walpole in 1772, and pronounced by him ‘so 
overgrown that when one finds the spot one can 
scarce find the ruins,’ must have been preferable to 
the wholesale pulling down and covering up which, 
under the auspices of ‘Capability Brown, almost 
immediately followed. 

It is plain that the rock was no mere excuse for 
a name, but a feature of real importance in the site ; 
for a little consideration will show that it must have 
almost touched, and very considerably darkened, the 
north transept of the church. Yet the winding 
valley, with its gentler southern slopes, its woods 
and running stream, was doubtless soon converted 
into a pleasant seclusion; and the natural features 
of the scene are, in themselves, little inferior to those 
of Fountains. But, alas! for the antiquary who 
dreams of finding here rich treasures of monastic 
ruin. A gatehouse of comparatively late date, and 
parts of the choir and transepts of the church, are 
all, or nearly ail, that remain, where once was a 


_ church at least 200 ft. long by 100 ft. broad (at 


the transepts), and a cloister-court, 180 ft. by 
125 ft., surrounded with stately halls and buildings 
of stone. 





* ‘Charters of Roche Abbey.’ By Sidney Oldell Addy, M.A. 
Sheffield. 1878. 
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Here, as at Kirkstall, the nave had eight bays ; 
but the total length of the latter was greater by 
twenty feet, and its width by eighteen at the transept ; 
though in breadth of nave and ais?S there is only a 
difference of a few feet. The transepts at Roche 
had each two eastern chapels in place of the three 
which we have seen at Kirkstall; but in one respect 
it is probable that Roche was the more magnificent 
of the two. Neither the nave nor, it is supposed, the 
tower or transepts of Kirkstall were vaulted ; but at 
Roche the tower and transepts were, and the nave 
may well have been. On the south side of the choir, 
which was only 
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ecclesiastical architect made it hard to shake himself 
free from the tradition of external symmetry and 
seemliness. 

The monastic buildings at Roche seem to have 
crossed or overhung the stream at three points at 
least, and in this respect, among others, the situation 
may be compared to that of Fountains. , 

It is perhaps worthy of remark that here, as at 
Kirkstall, there are indications of a building south of 
the kitchen-garth. This is certainly a departure 
from Cistercian usage; but at Roche it may pos- 
sibly be accounted for by the fact that there was, 

so far as can 





thirty-seven feet 
long, are three 
sedilia under 
canopies of later 
date, and on the 
north are the 
remains of a 
rich and lofty 
decorated _ca- 
nopy. South of 
the choir, and 
east of the south 
transept and its 
chapels, are the 
remains of a 
wall, which is all 
the more unac- 
countable _ be- 
cause there is 
nothing on the 
north side, so 
far as I have 
been able to 
discover, corre- 
sponding to it. 
The windows of 
the choir were 
round, and on 
the south side of the south chapel a round-arched 
window still exists, and beneath it a_ piscina, 
also round-arched ; but at the east of the chapels 
larger windows were substituted in the fourteenth 
century. 

The arches of the triforium were pointed, but 
those of the clerestory round, according to the usage 
of the Cistercian Transition. Whether the apportion- 
ment of round and pointed arches was strictly and 
exclusively guided by structural considerations, or 
whether there was any theoretical objection to the 
adoption, for external use, of the newer style, seems 
to me a little uncertain. Perhaps, while the builder's 
needs and instincts were driving the Cistercian to 
‘adopt, for vaulting and other internal purposes, the 
more scientific construction, his conservatism as an 
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‘now be seen, no 
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there should be 
a southward ex- 
tension of the 
buildings. It 
must be con- 
fessed, however, 
that, apart from 
the analogy of 
Kirkstall, there 
is nothing what- 
ever to identity this southern extension as a kitchen. 
Some distance due east of the kitchen-garth the 
stream, which here takes a north or north - east 
direction, was apparently crossed by a long range 
of buildings, of the end of which, commonly called 
the mill, considerable remains still exist. Not, 
however, till the ‘covering up’ of the landscape 
gardener is cancelled by the spade of the excavator, 
can we hope fully to repair, even in imagination, 
the ‘ pulling down’ for which, alas! no real remedy 
is to be found. Then, and not till then, may we 
realise the work that, thanks to the monks of New- 
minster and the Lords of Maltby and Hooton, was 
done in this valley in the ‘ troublous times of anguish 
and rebuke,’ and dream that we see beneath the 
shadow of the venerated rock the majestic neighbour 
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with which for centuries Maltby was familiar. Mean- 
while, though there is neither speech nor language, 
the past is not silent, but along the ages, in 
a continuity that refuses to be broken, one day 
telleth another and one night certifyeth another, 
and even here, from the grave of ‘lost causes, 
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and forsaken beliefs, and unpopular names, and 
impossible loyalties, there rises among common 
things and modern men a presence as of Lazarus, 
solemn with memories of death, and dazed with 
glimpses of eternity. 

W. CHAMBERS LEFRoy. 


AUTUN. 


see that the Saéne and the Rhone make a line 
in the east side of the country which goes almost 
due south to Marseilles, whilst the Loire, on the 
contrary, begins by flowing from south to north, 
and then shows a strong westward tendency, some- 
times going westward suddenly and then resuming 
its northern direction, but at last making a mag- 
nificent curve in the region about Orleans, and after 
this curve going very decidedly to the Atlantic. 
The southern-flowing rivers, Saéne and Rhone, 
which form a single watercourse, and the young 
northern-flowing Loire, are for a time very near 
neighbours, the distance from one to the other, as 
a bird flies, being less than thirty miles in the 
department of the Loire. After that the distance 
widens as you travel northwards, but still the two 
watercourses keep neighbourly ; and they both run 
across the department. of Sadéne et Loire, in which 
the Loire flows about seventy miles and the Saéne 
eighty. 

The country that lies between these rivers is 
interesting in many ways. It includes the whole 
department of the Rhone, part of the department 
of the Loire, and three-quarters of Saéne et Loire, 
a region in which the scenery is varied, and the 
marks of human history sufficiently numerous to 
answer a travellers expectations. The physical 
geography has very decided features. There are 
the two great rivers, important even at that distance 
from the sea, and hills which are almost mountains, 
rising to about 3300 feet above the sea-level, and 
about 2800 feet above the water of the Rhone. The 
forms of these hills are sometimes fine, sometimes 
monotonous, but they always have the advantage 
of giving good distances, especially in that state of 
the atmosphere, very common in France, when there 
is a certain amount of mist in the air, hardly 
perceptible in itself, yet just sufficient to give a 
sense of wide space and remoteness. 

A pedestrian travelling over the highest land in 
this region, and keeping between the two rivers, and 
as nearly as possible at an equal distance from both 
of them, would ultimately reach a lofty table-land 
which ends very abruptly to the north, not exactly 
in precipices, but in very steep slopes densely 
wooded. Just before the table-land comes to this 


[* the reader will take a map of France, he will 


sudden termination, it bears upon its ample surface 
a magnificent park, rich in fine old timber, with 
lakes surrounded by what seems a natural forest, 
and an old chateau, not a castle, but a spacious 
old mansion enclosing three sides of a quadrangle, 
and containing a great number of rooms hung with 
old tapestry, a decoration more abundant in this 
chateau of Montjeu than in any other house of 
equal size that I ever visited. The house is at 
the head of a deep ravine, crossed by a wall of 
great height and strength, and above the wall the 
ravine is filled up so as to present broad flat areas 
of garden ground, laid out in the old French style, 
from which there is a view over a vast expanse of 
hilly country, the view being enclosed by masses 
of trees on each side of it, as a theatrical scene is 
by its coulisses. But this is not the view in which 
we are likely to be chiefly interested. 

Suppose that our pedestrian leaves the chateau 
behind him, and crosses the park to the northern 
gate (which is more than two miles from the house), 
he still finds himself, so long as he is in the park, 
on ground which is either perfectly level or very 
gently undulated. When, however, he issues from 
the park by the north gate, he has before him a 
very different scene. The land suddenly falls in a 
slope so steep, that the road down it is a zig-zag 
like those in the Alps; and far below, as you look 
over the tops of the trees, you see a hill rising with 
a city upon it, and beyond the city a plain bounded 
by distant hills and watered by a gleaming river 
that washes the lowest portion of the walls. 

It is the city of Augustus, Augustodunum, now 
abbreviated to Autun. Like its name, the city itself 
has been reduced into a much smaller compass ; but 
as the name still retains etymological vestiges of its 
origin, so the place itself bears traces of the Roman 
times. There is, however, this difference between 
the name and the place, that whereas the name is 
only shortened and does not contain a single letter 
that was not in the Roman name, the place is not 


‘only brought within a small area, but altered in its 


nature by the successive ages which have passed 
over it. The middle ages, the Renaissance, and 
modern times, have all devastated what went before, 
as a schoolboy sponges his slate, except that the 
schoolboy sometimes sponges his slate entirely, 





Autun. 


whereas it does fortunately so happen that succes- 
sive ages rarely sponge out the work of their pre- 
decessors in a quite perfect and absolute manner. 
As seen from the height of Montjeu, Autun, like 
many cathedral towns, appears so dominated by its 
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which serves as a pedestal for a statue of the 
Virgin. 

A city at a distance shows itself principally as a 
collection of towers with a confused medley of roofs 
and chimneys between them ; and it is probable that 





TOWER OF THE URSULINE CONVENT, AUTUN, 


cathedral, that it is difficult to imagine how it must 
have looked in the Roman times when no such 
edifice existed. It seldom happens that a church 
is so happily placed as that of Autun, nearly on the 
exact summit of the hill on which the city is built, 
and finishing it with a noble ornament. Spires are 
not always the most successful of architectural 
constructions ; and 
there are many 
situations in which 
a massive tower, 
square up to its 
sky-line, has a 





4 
the Gothic cities of mediaeval France were more 
effective at a distance than any towns of Roman or 
Greek antiquity, simply because towers of various 
kinds were of such great importance in Gothic archi- 
tecture and generally so well designed. In the 
middle ages Autun had many of them; and a few 
remain to the present day, in spite of the excessively 
destructive ten- 
dency of modern 
French municipa- 
lities, bodies which 
really seem to find 
a keen satisfaction 


better expression in clearing away 
of dignity and the vestiges of 
strength, and holds past ages. A few 
its own  better,— towers still remain 
at least it seems in the southern 
so to me. But the mediaeval wall of 
spire of Autun, REMAINS OF THE ROMAN WALL, AUTUN. Autun; and the 
besides being ex- massive square 


tremely elegant in itself, is precisely the architectural 
feature that was. most required in that situation, and 
is a conspicuous instance of the positive zmprovement 
of natural scenery by human toil and taste. I shall 
have more to say of it, and of the cathedral 
generally, before I have done with Autun ; but 
it was necessary to mention it in this place, as 
the object which first strikes the eye of a stranger 
from whatever quarter he first catches sight of the 
city. Next to the cathedral, the most striking 
object is the lofty octagonal tower of the Ursuline 
convent, which was erected on a Roman tower, the 
Roman work still being perfectly visible up to the 
first string-course. This tower has in recent times 
been rather increased in apparent height, by the 
construction of a small dome upon its summit, 


one which bears the name of St. Leger forms part 
of the Bishop’s palace, where it is probably safe 
for some time to come. The towers visible from 
a distance are all mediaeval; the Roman ones are 
still numerous, but hidden by the trees of a long 
avenue, which have prospered so as to completely 
overshadow the Roman fortifications on the west 
side of the city. The Roman towers are now mere 
semicircular projections from the wall, and I do 
not know to what height they may have risen above 
the walls when both were originally constructed. 
The Roman city was of far greater extent than the 
mediaeval one afterwards built within the limits of 
it, like a garden made in one corner of a field; 
but although Augustodunum was of importance as 
to size, and although it included public buildings of 
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considerable splendour and extent, it is probable 
that it never presented so picturesque an appearance 
as the Autun of the middle ages. In the first place, 
it is now positively ascertained (as the result of notes 
taken during many years by observant antiquaries 
whenever the soil has been disturbed for building 
purposes) that the Roman city was built on the 





TOWER IN THE CITADEL, AUTUN. 


modern American plan of straight streets intersecting 
each other at right angles, the only difference being 
that in America the houses are probably higher and 
the streets wider. A map of Roman Autun looks 
something like a chess-board with irregular sides. 
In the mediaeval city, on the contrary, the streets 
went in every direction; and the few old pieces of 
them that remain give some faint idea of the in- 
cessant variety which must have greeted at every 
turn the contemporaries of the Crusaders. 
Augustodunum had its gates, temples, and places 
of public amusement, of which not much remains to 
the present day. There are two gates; one near the 
river, now called the Porte d’Arroux, the other, on 
the north-east side of the city, called the Porte St. 
André, because one of the towers which flanked it, 
after being used as a temple by the Romans, was 
turned into a Christian chapel and dedicated to St. 
Andrew. How many other gates there may have 
been in the Roman times we do not exactly know. 


There were perhaps eight, possibly five or six; but © 


this is a question simply of antiquarian interest at 
the present day, as all trace of the others has dis- 
appeared. The greatest loss is probably the Porte 
des Marbres, which appears to have been an archi- 
tectural work of importance adorned with sculpture 
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in marble. Much carved work has been found where 
this gate existed, and used as ordinary building 
material. The Porte des Marobres looked to the east, 
and is believed to have been the principal entrance to 
the city. 

There was a great amphitheatre, of which only 
the site is visible at the present day. In the early 
part of the seventeenth century the ruins were still 
imposing and sufficient to suggest an easy imagin- 
ative reconstruction of the whole. A century later 
there were still ranges of stone seats and arcades, 
though in fragments; and now, in our own century, 
there is literally not one stone left upon another. 
It was one of the finest of the provincial amphi- 
theatres, considerably excelling Nimes. It had three 
tiers of arches, and I see in an engraving made in 
the beginning of this century that caryatides were 
introduced between the arches of the uppermost 
story; but whether this was in consequence of a 
tradition that had come down to the draughtsman 
from the seventeenth century, or a mere fanciful 
invention of his own, may still be doubtful. 

Very near to the amphitheatre was a theatre 
constructed on the usual Roman plan, but on a 
much larger scale than was common in Gaul. In 
consequence of measurements and calculations made 
by M. Chenavard, an architect of Lyons, it appears 
that the Autun theatre must have afforded room 
for nearly 34,000 spectators, while those of Orange 
and Arles could only seat about half that number. 
This gives some idea of the population of Augusto- 
dunum. The present municipality is erecting a new 
theatre, not on the same site; but the comedies of 
Alexandre Dumas and Emile Augier will not be 
performed before such imposing audiences as those 
which listened to the plays of Plautus and Terence 
in the classic times of the city. There is, however, 
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THE TEMPLE OF JANUS, AUTUN. 


the consolation that the horrors of the amphitheatre 
are not likely to be repeated, unless some future 
century should go back to the barbarous pastimes 
of the Romans. 

Near to the theatre and the amphitheatre, but in- 
dependently of both, the Romans had a fine artificial 
lake at Augustodunum for naval combats. Nature so 
favoured the establishment of this lake by an abun- 
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dantly flowing rivulet from the hills, and also by the 
natural hollowing of the ground near the theatre, 
that the Romans easily made a reservoir of great 
importance, and it has been calculated that the sports 
upon it could be witnessed by a hundred thousand 
spectators. 

Antiquarian writers give very fine accounts of 
the temples at Au- 
gustodunum, but 
artists who only 
care for what they 
see, will not find 
much to_ interest 
them in the way 
of temples. The 
structure which is 
called the ‘ Temple 
of Janus’ is like 
a very massive 
square tower, per- 
fectly plain, with 
holes in it for 
windows. It does 
not in the least 
resemble our ordinary conception of a Roman 
temple as a structure of some elegance, adorned 
with columns and a pediment; and although the 
presence of any relic of antiquity, however ugly, 
has always some influence upon the mind, there 
are few ruins in the world so large as the Temple 
of Janus’ which 
have so little ar- 
tistic interest. It 
has been classed 
amongst _ historic 
monuments, as _ it 
deserves to be, 
but it is merely 
a piece of sub- 
stantial building, 
not of architec- 
ture in any high 
sense. The little 
circular temples 
of Pluto and 
Proserpine, which still existed by the river-side two 
hundred and fifty years ago, and of which some frag- 
ments remained much later, had probably greater 
pretensions to beauty. The only other temple of 
which there is any remaining fragment is that of 
Apollo, which now consists simply of a lofty piece of 
wall with a niche in it, surrounded by modern houses 
and completely hidden by them. Neither is it by 
any means absolutely certain that the temples bore 
in Roman’ times the names of the divinities which 
have since been attached to them. The one attri- 
buted to Pluto was called so on the strength of its 
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resemblance to the Temple of Pluto at Rome ; that 
of Apollo, because it is not very far from the middle 
of the Roman town, and Eumenes, in one of his 
orations, placed the Temple of Apollo in a central 
position. A marble head with abundant hair, and 
half a colossal hand, had been found near the 
temple which is attributed to Apollo before Edme 
Thomas wrote in 
the beginning of 
the seventeenth 
century. As for 
.the little ~ round 
temple close by 
the Arroux which 
was attributed to 
Proserpine, it has 
also been supposed 
to belong to the 
god of the river 
Arroux, and Edme 
Thomas held a 
decided opinion 
that it must have 
been dedicated to 
Augustus. These are merely conjectural opinions 
of antiquaries on subjects of which nothing is 
positively known; but as it is impossible either 
to talk or write about any edifice without having 
a name for it, and as it is tiresome to have 
to say each time we use it that the name is merely 
conjectural, these 
titles have  ob- 
tained currency. 
It would be in 
the highest de- 
gree interesting tp 
visit such a place 
as Augustodunum, 
which must have 
been a very per- 
fect specimen of a 
Gallo-Roman city, 
with the special 
advantage of a 
very exceptionally 
fine situation ; but the mediaeval city must have been 
incomparably more to our taste, and perhaps even 
the town, as it exists at present, may have certain 
advantages over its predecessors, in spite of the con- 


. stant destruction which has been going on for the last 


three hundred years. It has more variety, which is 
something, and it bears the traces of a longer past. 
We ought to remember, what we very easily forget, 
that when mediaeval architecture was new it had 
nothing whatever of that romantic power over the 
mind which it now derives from its antiquity and 
from the contrast between the pathos of its ruinous 
LL 
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beauty and the unfeeling prose of a century so prosaic 
and so mechanical as ours. For us the walls and 
towers of a mediaeval town are connected with the 
descriptions of our modern poets and novelists, who 
have thrown over them all the enchantments of genius, 
and they are contrasted by us with the ugly and dirty 
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buildings we see in our ‘ hives of industry,’ which the 
mediaeval mind could no more imagine than it could 
foresee the electric telegraph. But I shall have more 
to say on this subject when we study what remains at 
Autun more in detail. The present article is merely 
an introduction. 

P. G. HAMERTON. 


ART CHRONICLE. 


WE sincerely regret to record the premature death of 
Mr. Cecil Lawson, one of the foremost young landscape- 
painters in our school. It was but a few years since that 
Mr. Lawson took the public by surprise, in the exhibition at 
the Grosvenor Gallery, with two large landscapes—one of them 
called The Minister's Garden—both solidly painted in a deep, 
forcible key in a certain broadly effective and generalised style. 
The pictures received notice of a socially very distinguished 
kind ; and artists acknowledged in them a certain executive 
power, and a novel combination of modern sentiment with a 
style founded on Gaspar Poussin, but largely tinged by the 
French impressionist influence. From that time Mr. Lawson 
has worked with assiduous, almost feverish, application ; and 
with responsive success, both of appreciation and substantial 
reward. He was very much in earnest and steadily persistent, 
and his mannerisms were those of conviction. His work of late 
has testified so far; he had gained in luminosity and in style. 
His pictures, Zhe August Moon (1880), Bardon Moors, Wharfe- 
dale, and The Wet Moon—Old Battersea (1881), should win for 
him a permanent place in the roll of English landscape-painters. 


THE picture of Napoleon Buonaparte on a white charger at 
the campaign of Paris, painted by Meissonier in 1862, was 
bought by Mr. Ruskin from the French Gallery in Pall Mall for 
1000/., this being an advance of 50 per cent on the price paid to 
the artist. The same picture was put up at Christie’s last 
month, and purchased by Mr. Wallis, on commission from a 
collector at Paris, for 6090/. The picture measures about 113 
square inches, and therefore fetched nearly 5,/. the square 
inch. It is understood that Mr. Wallis had carte blanche to 
acquire the work at any cost. The figure of Napoleon in 
this miniature masterpiece is a replica of that in Sir R. 
Wallace’s larger picture. 


DECORATIVE ART commands high esteem in Paris at present. 
The medal for painting in the Sa/on was awarded to M. Puvis 
de Chavannes by a majority of eighty-four votes over the largest 
next number, 131. The artist exhibited an enormous mural 
painting, the composition crowded with figures. The subject is 
Young Picards exercising with the Lance. Last year, it may be 
remembered, the medal was gained by M. Paul Baudry. 


Mr. MADOX BROWNE has completed the fourth mural 
painting in his series at Manchester Town Hall. The subject 
is The Establishment of Flemish Weavers in Manchester, circa 
1363. Philippa of Hainault, Queen of Edward III., advocated 
the introduction of the Flemish craftsmen, and the tradition 
runs that she yearly paid the colony a visit of inspection. 
Availing himself of this picturesque legend, Mr. Madox Browne 
has depicted the Queen and her ladies, habited in ‘ Lincoln 
green,’ and bearing branches of hawthorn plucked in the May 
woods, examining the wares of the weavers. A pale-faced 
Fleming submits his cloth to Philippa, who tries the web with 
dainty finger-tips ; little children kneel in quaint observance on 
royalty; a weaver and his ’prentice weave at their looms beneath 
the penthouse shutters of the open shop; archers and burghers 
are grouped further off, and a page holds the Queen’s palfrey. 
The sun lights one half the scene, and throws glow into the 
shadowed side.. The treatment of the design is in the forcible, 
actual style which Mr. William Morris calls window art, as 


opposed to conventional and flat decorative modes of subject 
mural painting. 


The scheme of an Art Museum for Manchester prospers. 
The Corporation offer to erect a Gallery in one of the public 
parks for a coilection of pictures formed by the Museum Com- 
mittee. This collection will include a set of Mr. Ward’s fac- 
simile copies of Turner’s drawings, chosen, annotated, and, in 
some instances, touched by Mr. Ruskin; sketches for The Angel 
of Death, given by the painter, Mr. Watts, R.A.; a chalk study 
for The Blessed Damozel, given by Mr. Rossetti before his 
decease ; and the bequest of fifty pictures from the gallery of 
the late Mr. T. F. Mothershill, including specimens of W. Hunt, 
E. Duncan, and Sam Bough. Furthermore, certain cognoscenti 
have offered to assist in the formation of special collections ; 
Mr. C. T. Newton and Professor Colvin of Greek vases, bronze- 
work, and casts; Mr. Hamerton, of etched plates and fac- 
similes ; Mr. Harry Quilter, of photographs from early Italian 
pictures. Some of these gentlemen will write explanatory notes. 
MM. Goupil have presented sets of their published photo- 
graphs, engravings, and lithographs; and, altogether, much 
readiness is shown to help the energetic citizens of Manchester. 


IN Paris three new societies of artist specialists are being 
organized. The ‘Chaudronnistes,’ under the presidency of M. 
Vollon; the ‘ Pierreponciers,’ under the leadership of MM. 
Desgoffes, Bouguereau, and Van Beers ; and the ‘ Pasteliers,’ 
under no other presidency than that of M. Victor Hugo, who, it 
appears, was in early days an apt practician with pastel. 


A SociETy has been formed under the title National 
Society for Preserving the Memorials of the Dead, under the 
auspices of Mr. Beresford-Hope and other honourable names. 
The object of this new Society so far differs from the already 
existing ‘Society for the Preservation of Ancient Monuments,’ 
that it addresses itself to the conservation, judicious restoration, 
and due record of memorial monuments in England, especially 
in parish churches and churchyards ; and to the formation of a 
library of reference on English monumental architecture and 
sculpture. 


THE artists of Venice have issued a circular, calling on the 
artistic societies throughout Italy to help them in a protest 
against the manner in which the restoration of national monu- 
ments is conducted, especially at San Marco. A memorial will 
be drawn up on the subject and presented to the Italian 
Government. 


An interesting exhibition of Scandinavian art has been 
arranged at the South Kensington Museum, illustrating, notably 
in the application of decoration to woodwork, whether by paint- 
ing or carving, and to metal ornaments, the ethnographic history 
of art, the ebb and flow of styles under the migration of peoples 
and the intermingling of races. 


MIss MARIANNE NORTH has presented to the nation a 
collection of six hundred oil studies of ‘Plants and their Homes,’ 
made by herself during extensive and often adventurous journeys. 
Some of these pictures have at various times been shown at the 
Kensington Museum and elsewhere. At her own cost, Miss 
North has also erected and presented a suitable gallery in the 
grounds at Kew, from the design of Mr. James Fergusson, and 
the building and exhibition were brilliantly inaugurated by a 
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reception in Kew Gardens the first week in June. Sir Joseph 
Hooker has written a preface to the catalogue, and comments 
on the real value of these studies to the botanical student. 


THE newly-elected members of the Society of Painter Etchers 
are: Messrs. S. H. Baker, W. W. Ball, A. Brunet-Debaines, C. 
E. Holloway, J. Pennell, C. A. Platt, T. M. Wendel, Krausemann 
von Elten, Ned Swain, A. Radin, and a lady, Catherine M. 
Nicholls. 


IN concluding our brief notice of the Royal Academy, it is 
difficult to choose for record in our limited space the subject- 
pictures most memorable in the year. Sir F. Leighton’s work 
we have already noticed. The glowing, almost copper-coloured, 
flesh, and ruddy hair of the grand, full-formed Phryne, look 
somewhat hot on the wall. 

Mr. Long draws popular applause for his watching group 
of The Mother of Sisera and her women. Mr. Dicksee, A.R.A., 
may be romantic, but is also tasteful in his whispering pair 
beneath moonlit foliage, enacting A Love Story. It is a pity 
the lovers’ hands should be less well treated than the texture 








spots of bright colour, and multiplied lines of objects and 
motion of figures. A large piece of Italian literalism, a peasant 
woman during Zhe Maize Harvest, Lombardy, by Signor A. 
Glisenti, has been awarded place in the large room. M. Mur- 
kacsy’s Avant la Féte du Papa is a capital example of his 
modern drawing-room subjects, in which the art is everything. 
Mr. Albert Moore persists fondly in posing sleeping women in 
diaphanous draperies upon a long sofa as Dreamers, and in 
trying delicate transpositions in a chord of creamy white, gold 
colour, soft green, and soft red. It is very beautiful and careful 
work, if one can bear the ringing of changes in so limited a chime. 

Battle painting has, in Mr..Caton Woodville, with his 
Maiwand—Saving the Guns, a spirited leader, though outside 
Academic gates: Mr. Crofts is still not at his best, neither is 
Mrs. E. Butler, though her episode at Laing’s Neck—the death 
of poor young Elwes shouting ‘Floreat Etona’—is a fairly 
vigorous little picture. Sir John Gilbert gives, with his pic- 
turesque dramatic fling, a Battle of the Stand.rd. 

Landscape comes to the front this season; the Scotch 
school, as usual, prominent. Mr. MacWhirter’s Grave: of 
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of stone bench and laurel foliage. Mr. Collier shows vigour, 
not to say audacity, in a life-scale figure of Clytemnestra, 
thrusting the curtain aside from the copper-lined palace door- 
way, and confronting the spectator with bloody axe in hand 
and glaring gaze of defiance. The attitude is that of the clever 
Oxford under-graduate, who played in ‘Agamemnon’ last year. 
The draperies, scarlet and white, and ornaments, have been 
studied with archaeologic fidelity. Mr. Pettie, R.A., has painted 
A Palmer, telling his story at the blazing hearth of a Saxon 
thane ; also, on smaller scale, The Duke of Monmouth’s Inter- 
view with James IT, : the Duke, with his arms tied back, crawls 
on the ground like a beaten hound to the feet of James. 
Mr. Val Prinsep’s Eastern girl 4/ the Golden Gate may atone 
for the absence of art in his Death of Siward, Duke of North- 
umberland. Mr. Linton exhibits another of his series of 
middle-age illustrations in Zhe Banguet—a clever piece of 
colour arrangement, dark rich hues forced up upon clear 
yellow and white. The guests are ranged at a long table, 
musicians perform on the bass-viol and violin, and a dancer in 
saffron robes poises with outstretched arms. M. Van Haanen 
sends several clever interiors ; and his pupil—the newly-chosen 
Associate—Mr. Woods, paints Bargaining for an Old Master 
and A Venetian Fan Seller with precisely the like mannerism 
and style of cleverness. The pictures are busy, full of dancing 


Ossian is scenic and unpleasant in tone, but impressive. Mr. 
Colin Hunter has steamers beating about in a rather metal- 
coloured, troubled sea, Waiting for the Homeward Bound. 
Mr. Goodall, R.A., exhibits Memphis, one of his most poetic 
Eastern compositions ; the ruins and fallen gods of the city of 
Rameses the Great, the ancient palm-groves, and clear springs 
lie bathed in a glory of sunset. Mr. Brett, at the sea-coast, 
gives The Grey of the Morning, with strange combinations of 
colour it is difficult to believe, even at the hands of so strong 
a student of nature; and surely no Falling Barometer ever 
brought about such a monotony of mauve-tinted clouds over a 
green sea as the artist has recorded. Mr. H. Moore’s Winter 
and Rough Weather—the large sea-piece we noted in studio 
comments—has been hung, as with malice prepense, at a level 
which ruins its effect. Mr. H. W. B. Davis seems to affect a 
hot palette this year in two out of his four pictures of cattle and 
landscape ; but Land and Sea Waves is very close and loving 
in study of breeze-bent grasses on the hillside above a sunny 
sea; a group of horses and field-labourers rest beneath the 
flying shadows of the clouds. Mr. Keeley Halswelle is unequal ; 
his Jnverlochy Castle is bad, but the bird’s-eye view from 
Whetham Hill excellent. Mr. Briton Riviére sends in, as 
Diploma work, The King drinks, a fine study of a long-maned 
lion. The leopards at Zhe Magician’s Doorway help the 
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mystic intent of the picture ; which would have been far better if 
painted in as good a key and with as much force as the pretty 


study of Miss Kate Potter and her Poodle. \tis evident here that: 


Mr. Riviére caz paint with a palette not set with yellow ochre and 
buff. Mr. Emms has a capital picture of Clumber Kennels. 

The water-colours at the Academy are of unusual merit this 
year. For exceptional scale, an effective yet careful drawing of 
The Ledr, North Wales, in autumn brown and gold, by Arthur 
Croft, may be recorded. 

The ‘black and white’ contributions are under the mark. 
Among the best etchings are a set of spirited studies of artists’ 
heads by M. F. Alasoniére. M. Richeton sends an original 
portrait of Professor Blackie of Edinburgh. Mr. W. Foster, 
son of Mr. Birket Foster, makes his dedé@¢ as an etcher with 
some’ modest landscape subjects. 


THROUGH the kindness of the Council of the Royal Water- 
colour Society we are enabled to insert another drawing by Mr. 
Henry Moore, and also a sketch by Mr. Eyre Walker, one of 
the younger Associates, and a son of Mr. William Walker, the 
well-known Teacher of Drawing in Owens College, Manchester. 
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foliage, a rich dark hill-side with luminous thunder-cloud 
athwart the crest ; effects of early dawn on mountain-encircled 
valley, effects of a slowly dying sunset on breaking wave and 
opal-tinted sand, effects of sultry heat and silence on bare 
rocky coast or marish meadow ; these and the like are themes 
on which this Italian artist loves to dwell. And in rendering 
these and in other more scenic and ambitious compositions, 
Signor Costa shows a fine faculty for conveying with careful 
and delicate truth of line and detail, a distinct and swift mental 
impression, complete and sympathetic ; such as the so-called 
‘impressionists’ attain by quite other means, by generalised 
form, effaced detail and colour attuned to an arbitrary standard 
of sentiment rather than of .natural fact. The combination 
we see in Signor Costa’s treatment of landscape is rare as it 
is valuable in the present conflict of interpretive styles. It is 
the more remarkable that the painter’s work should have this 
quality of rapid and strong mental impression because he has the 
practice of keeping his pictures by him, laying them aside, and 
returning to them at intervals, a habit which may imply the loss 
of some technical freshness, and in some instances has done so. 
Among the pictures in this exhibition may be recorded Ox the 








A SHOWERY DAY IN NORTH WALES. 


AN exhibition of distinctive interest, opened last month at 
the Fine Art Society’s rooms, was that of pictures and studies 
by Professor Costa of Rome. Landscapes and some few single 
figure studies by this painter have been hung in the Royal 
Academy and Grosvenor Gallery for years past, but his pictures 
have attracted comparatively little notice from the general 
public, inasmuch as the qualities they display are of too purely 
artistic and subtle a kind to win applause from the average 
visitor of exhibitions. But Professor Costa’s work has been 
prized by many of our most cultured artists and connoisseurs, 
as is testified by the names of the owners by whom are lent far 
the greater number of pictures in this exhibition. The late 
George Mason was a disciple of Signor Costa, and in the effects 
—studies, and in some of the landscapes where figures are 
introduced and form part of the poetic scheme, we trace the 
immediate artistic source of Mason’s style. The subjects are 
chiefly drawn from Italy, about Rome, and its neighbouring 
coast, among the Carrara mountains, and amid the low lands 
and lagoons of Venice—subjects selected, moreover, for cha- 
racter and suggestive sentiment rather than for sensational 
appeal or scenic splendour. Ranks of wind-drawn ‘pine-trees, 
pale sand-drifts, and a stretch of solemn sea; or a group of 
hoary olives, with fantastically contorted boughs and sheeny 


BY W. EYRE WALKER. 


Seashore near Rome—a Scirocco Day, \ent by Mr. Stopford 
Brooke, an impressive scene of grassy coast and blue sea, with 
one solitary figure of a man carrying fagots ; Evening on the 
Sands at Ardera,\ent by Mrs. Percy Wyndham; Earth's Last 
Kiss to the Dying Day, a \ovely study of curving sea-waves at 
the sad close of evening; Sultry Weather—Porto da’ Anzio ; 
The Mountains of Carrara—an Autumn Morning, one of the 
most recent and elaborate landscapes, full of delicate line and 
detail and radiancy of light and colour; Zhe Awakening of 
Nature, lent by Mr. Stopford Brooke, a study of dawn effect on 
the seashore of the Gombo, with a figure of Pan among the 
rushes. The artist calls this an ‘impression ;’ it is full of poetic 
suggestion and hints of the classic myths of nature. 

A few English subjects are interesting as showing the con- 
stant bent of the artist’s mind when placed amid different 
scenes ; also there are a few grave portrait studies, harmonious 
in colour and studious of form and character, among these a 
portrait of Mrs. George Howard. The descriptive catalogue of 
the exhibition is of that effusively laudatory description, ex- 
hausting the flower-garden of ‘aesthetic’ diction, which appears 
nowadays to be in vogue. The name of George Fleming 
appended as the writer is, we understand, in every sense a 
pseudonym. 
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CHELSEA. 


ETCHED BY CHARLES J. WATSON, 


HIS is a kind of subject which has been 
T frequently treated by etchers since Mr. 
Haden set the example. It is, indeed, particu- 
larly suitable to etching, as it affords the oppor- 
tunity for bringing a considerable variety of struc- 
tures within the same plate. Here we have a tower, 
a bridge, several blocks of houses, a quay, and some 


barges, and some houses are seen through the rigging 
of the nearest barge, and other more distant houses 
are visible beyond the picturesque bridge, so that 
altogether the subject gets well filled with material 
of the kind that an etcher likes, and which he feels 
to be in harmony with the especial requirements of 
his art. 


AUTUN. 
I1.—Zhe Cathedral, 


HE classical conception of an architectural 
ag structure was that it should be complete in 
itself and perfectly harmonious, so that nothing could 
be added to it without visible excess, and nothing 
taken away from it without evident loss. The clas- 
sical building was an organic whole, approaching in 
its completeness to the completeness of animal forms, 
and the idea that such an organic whole could be 
improved by the addition of a foreign adjunct was an 
idea which could not occur to the classical mind. 
The well-known and often-quoted opening lines of the 
‘Ars Poetica’ of Horace express the classical horror 
of the incongruous. He was writing about poetry 
and painting ; had he written of architecture it would 
have been in the same strain, but nobody in the Au- 
gustan age could possibly have foreseen the wild ex- 
periments in architecture which have been made in 
mediaeval and modern times. 

The love of unity and perfection did not die out 
at once. The simple romanesque churches were as 
consistent as Greek temples, and, in the best ex- 
amples. not less complete in plan. Subsequent modes 
of building have also produced works admirable for 
their unity, but the misfortune has been that the de- 
sire for unity in the Gothic ages was weaker than the 
desire to work in the prevailing fashion of the day. 
Gothic architects seem to have believed that current 
fashions were always a positive improvement on the 
art of their predecessors. They appear to have been, 
at the same time, entirely unaware of the great ar- 
tistic truth that superior things out of place are less 
desirable than inferior things which are where they 
ought to be. The human head on the horse’s body 
of Horace was not a more monstrous violation of or- 
ganic harmony than those which the Gothic builders 
committed whenever a romanesque edifice fell into 
their ruthless hands. The mixture of delicate appre- 
ciation of artistic beauty, when it was of the kind that 
happened to be in fashion, with perfect indifference to 
that which had gone out of fashion, displayed or be- 
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trayed in the works of mediaeval architects, is one of 
the strongest evidences we have to prove the won- 
derful power of fashion over the tastes and feelings of 
mankind. The mediaeval architects were as much 
the slaves of fashion as Parisian fine ladies of the 
present day, the only difference in their favour being 
that their fashion changed more slowly, a slowness 
due to the long time required for realising changes of 
intention in architecture in comparison with the ra- 
pidity with which they may be carried out in costume. 
But if the mediaeval architects were less rapidly 
changeful than our modern dressmakers, they were 
artistically inferior to them in the care for unity and 
harmony. Every modiste in Paris takes the trouble to 
think, as she devises a costume, how the parts of it 
will go together. She will not sew the sleeve of a 
splendid dress to a plain one ; she will not encumber 
a dress conceived originally in one style with orna- 
ments derived from a different and a totally incon- 
gruous style. Yet this is what, in a far more serious 
art, where the responsibilities are far greater and fan- 
ciful divergence much less excusable, the mediaeval 
architects did without hesitation and without regret. 
They appear to have acted blindly, to have had 
artistic impulses, but no power of criticism, and es- 
pecially to have been carried forward by the impetus 
of a great general movement in one direction or 
another, an impetus which they do not seem to have 
had any disposition to resist. 

These remarks may seem strangely severe to the 
reader who has been accustomed to hear the middle 
ages spoken of with great reverence as a time when 
builders were not only much more intelligent as 
artists, but much more conscientious and conservative 
than they are to-day. As for the intelligence of the 
mediaeval architects there can be no doubt that it was 
surprisingly high, considering the world they lived in ; 
but it was an intelligence strictly confined to their 
own style, like the practical intelligence of the un- 
educated in our own day, who do their own work well 
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but appreciate nothing beyond it. With regard to 
their conservatism it was exactly that of a French 
revolutionist who knocks down an old political 
system in order to erect a new one in its place. It 
was not simply destructive, nor purely constructive 
either, but a combination of both, beginning with 
demolishing other men’s performances in order to 
make room for one’s own, as the monks scraped 
parchment manuscripts to cover them with their 
own elucubrations. 

The history of Autun Cathedral, from the be- 
ginning down to the present year, is a good example 
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the same person.* To any one who believes in this 
identity the remains of the bishop must be of great 
interest, and they are carried through the city annually 
in September in stately episcopal procession, to be 
venerated by the faithful. 

I mention these relics of Lazarus in this place 
because the church which is now the Cathedral of 
Autun was built specially to receive them, most 
likely in the full belief that they had belonged to 
Lazarus the resuscitated, as it is not likely that the 
Duke of Burgundy would have rendered such extra- 
ordinary honours to any mere bishop of Marseilles. 
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of the fact that the architects of our own time, 
notwithstanding the hard things that have been so 
often said about their presumption, are in reality 
the first who have paid any respect whatever to 
the conceptions and intentions of their prede- 
cessors. The Church of St. Lazarus, or Chapel, 
as it was once called, was originally planned in 
the eleventh century, the idea being attributed to 
Robert I., duke of Burgundy.- It was so far 
finished in 1132 as to be consecrated by Pope 
Innocent II. in person, and in 1146 the remains 
of St. Lazarus were transferred to it. Who this St. 
Lazarus really was I do not pretend to say. It 
appears to be certain that he was a bishop of Mar- 
seilles, and the priests encourage the belief (without 
absolutely affirming it to be well founded) that this 
bishop of Marseilles and Lazarus of Bethany were 


A tomb of great magnificence was erected to receive 
the bones on the spot now occupied by the high 
altar. This tomb was an edifice of white, red, and 
black marble, more than twenty feet high, and elabo- 
rately carved by a monk of artistic genius named 
Martin. The tomb of Lazarus was the glory of the 
church, and its raison d’étre,as the church was built 
to contain and protect it; but, unfortunately, it was 
entrusted to the keeping of the clergy in days when 
there was no State authority to protect ecclesiastical 





* The tone adopted by the Church on this subject may be 
judged of by the following quotation from an ecclesiastical 
history :—‘C’est & cet ensemble de circonstances que l'on 
attribue larrivée en Bourgogne du corps vénéré de |’évéque 
de Marseille, Saint Lazare, regardé par la plus imposante des 
traditions comme le méme Lazare dont il est parlé dans 
Pévangile, et que Jésus-Christ ressuscita quelques jours avant 
sa Passion.’ 
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buildings against them. Of all human beings, an 
ignorant clergy are the most dangerous guardians of 
churches. As a French architect observed to me, 
‘It is like asking wolves to guard sheep.’ The con- 
sequence of their guardianship in this case has been 
that the tomb of Lazarus has vanished, some of the 
marble in it being employed for purposes which will 
be explained later. 

As the church of St. Lazarus at first existed 
it was a complete conception, having the merit 
of perfect artistic 
unity. We shall 
soon see how ruth- 
lessly this unity 
was afterwards 
destroyed, in de- 
ference to newer 
fashions of build- 
ing. 

If I were to 
describe the first . 
architecture as 
simply roman- 
esque, the word 
would convey but 
a partially true 
impression. What 
is usually under- 
stood by roman- 
esque architecture 
is a_ style re- 
taining the round 
arch from ancient 
Roman work, but 
with very little 
else of a classical 
character. There 
are, however, ex- 
amples in which 
the classic influ- 
ence is much more 
generally visible ; 
and of these Autun is one of the most remarkable. 
It is generally believed—and is, indeed, so probable 
as to be allowably assumed for a certainty—that the 
reason for this must have been the remains of 
antiquity at Autun itself; which, in the eleventh 
century, were far more abundant and far more 
perfect than at the present day. When the church 
of St. Lazarus was built the amphitheatre was in 
existence and probably in fine preservation. The 
architectural remains of the theatre may still have 
been imposing, the Roman gates still comparatively 
numerous, the temples not yet demolished. Sur- 
rounded by these examples of classical Roman 
_architecture—some of which were certainly very 
conspicuous by their size, and others attractive by 
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their elegance—the church-builders of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries would naturally be subjected 
to the kind of influence which art-work already ac- 
complished has over fresh production, especially 
when the fresh production is a new beginning. In 
this sense it is not too much to say that Autun 
Cathedral is the fruit of an eleventh-century Renais- 
sance; a Renaissance preceding Gothic, as a sub- 
sequent classical movement followed Gothic and 
replaced it. If we examine one ofthe bays of 
Autun Cathedral, 
we find that the 
massive piers are 
decorated with 
fluted __ pilasters ; 
and so are the 
little piers or wall- 
spaces between the 
small arches in the 
upper storey of 
the Roman Porte 
ad’ Arroux. The 
arcade of the tri- 
forium consists of 
round 
thin 
sical 
The cornices and 
mouldings “ are 
taste ; 
widest 
from 


arches on 
fluted 
pilasters. 


clas- 


classic in 
and_ the 
divergence 
classical precedent 
is in the great 
arches, which are 


pointed, 





showing 
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the beginning of 
the Gothic  ten- 
dency. A_ fluted 
pilaster is carried 
above the triforium 
on each side to the 
springing of the roof ; where it supports a simple flat 
rib or projection forming a distinct round arch over 
the nave, the space between these arches being simply 
vaulted. The windows of the clerestory are plain, 
round-arched, romanesque windows, in harmony 
with the arcade of the triforium (except for the 
absence of classical decoration). In the space left 
between the heads of the pointed arches and the 
stringcourse on which stand the pilasters of the 
triforium, there is a band of sculptured decoration, 
composed entirely of large roses and running quite 
round the edifice, being interrupted only by the 
large pilasters. 

The original romanesque church had a triple apse, 
consisting of a large semicircle for the nave, and two 
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smaller semicircles for the aisles. The apse has been 
altered or hidden since it was built, as I will explain 
later; for the present I am trying to describe the 
church in its first perfect state. Viollet le Duc be- 
lieved that the round central apse went up to the 
full height of the nave, and he drew it so in a design 
which was engraved and published in the Revue 
Générale de l’ Architecture for 1853; but this was a 
mistake which he afterwards acknowledged with the 
readiness of a true student, which he always was. 
The cause of his error was the band of roses which 
goes round the apse, and therefore seems to imply 
that the primitive architecture was continued at that 
height with the triforium above it, and windows 
above the triforium, as Viollet le Duc represented 
it in his drawing of a restored interior; but, in fact, 
the roses in the apse are of plaster, and much more 
recent than the stone originals elsewhere. There is 
evidence that the original apse was not very high, 
that it was lighted by two rows of small romanesque 
windows, and separated from the choir by a large 
arch springing from capitols still existing. The apse, 
in fact, must have been one of those romanesque 
apses common in churches of that period, which do 
not aim at an appearance of imposing height, but 
rather, if I may so express it, at an appearance 
of intimacy and snugness, as if the altar ought to 
have a home of its own, distinct from the body of 
the church, and comfortably proportioned, as to 
height, to the limited area enclosed by the semi- 
circular wall. There are charming examples of this 
at Semur-en-Brionnais and in the church of St. 
Genou in the department of the Indre. 

The whole of the church of St. Lazarus was 
originally finished in the kind of romanesque which 
I have just described. To complete the description 
I have only to add that there were no side-chapels 
beyond the aisles, and that the aisles were lighted 
by windows with round arched heads (and, of course, 
no mullions or tracery) of the same kind as those 
in the clear-storey, but larger. There was a fine 
arched doorway at the end opposite the altar, which 
from the position in which the church is built happens 
to be the north, and not the west end; and another 
of similar character, but less magnificent, in the east 
transept. There was a tower above the intersection 
of the transepts and nave, but of this tower no 
drawing has come down to the present day. All 
that is known about it is that the tower must have 
been of great weight, for a reason which the reader 
will meet with shortly. 
stone structure of two or more storeys, the weight 
of the wall not much lightened by the apertures : 
and there are reasons for believing that the pointed 
pyramidal roof must have been covered thickly with 
lead. In the twelfth century (so I am told by a 
learned French architect) the art of laminating lead 


It was, probably, a heavy — 
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was unknown in France, and it had to be beaten 
out with hammers, so that it was always thick in 
comparison with the sheet-lead of modern times. 

The present cathedral is celebrated for its vast and 
magnificent porch, which, being of romanesque archi- 
tecture and a striking thing in itself, is naturally (and 
I believe invariably) supposed by visitors to have 
formed part of the original structure. The truth is, 
however, that the first building had no porch what- 
ever, and that the noble flight of stairs in the present 
porch, which produces so grand an effect that the first 
builders of the cathedral got the credit for it, is in 
fact altogether modern. It is not even a restoration. 
There never were any such steps there at all until the 
nineteenth century; in the old time there was no- 
thing but a slope of irregular ground with access to 
the doorway through a hole in the eastern wall of the 
porch, altogether a much less imposing arrangement. 
Externally, the romanesque church must have ap- 
The walls of the 
aisles were quite plain and relieved only by the 
slightly projecting buttresses of the style, answering 
in situation to the piers of the interior. The windows 
were so plain as to have scarcely any decorative effect 
except the slight one derived from the recurrence of 
their uniform arches. The most decorative things in 
the whole building were the arcades between the 
windows and roof of the nave, and those on the front 
of the transepts. There was also considerable rich- 
ness in the doorways, to which the plain walls gave 
additional interest. In the great arch over the 
northern door was a most elaborate tympanum re- 
presenting the Last Judgment, and in the arch over 
the east door was another tympanum, of less impor- 
tance, representing Adam and Eve in the Garden, 
when they hid themselves after eating the forbidden 
fruit and God found them. 

If the Church of St. Lazarus had come down to 
us in its first state, it would not have had the variety 
and historic interest that it possesses to-day, but 
it would have been a very complete and congruous 
work of art. Certain changes occurred, however, 
which made it impossible to keep the building as it 
The soil was treacherous. The north 
wall with the great doorway in it showed unmistak- 
able signs of falling outwards ; the great vault of the 
nave began to push out the walls of the clear-storey. 
The exact measures of these displacements are, for 
the north wall between 1 ft. and 1 ft. 4in., and for the 
outward pushing of the vault of the nave, about the 
same on each side, making a total widening of about 
twenty-eight inches. Ruin was avoided by two 
plans, which in reality amounted to the same expe- 
dient. The north front was prevented from falling 
outwards by the addition of a gigantic porch, for 
which the architect had the excellent excuse that in 


peared simple, but harmonious. 


was at first. 


those days there were great numbers of leprous 
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pilgrims who came crowding ,about the door and 
needed some shelter from the inclemencies of the 
weather. I do not know if these poor lepers were 
admitted into the body of the church, but through 
the open doors they would see, in the distance, the 
great marble tomb of St. Lazarus,—the Lazarus of 
Bethany, as they believed, who had lost health and 
life, and recovered both by a miracle like that they 
vainly hoped for. Thus the weakness of the building, 
or rather the insecurity of its foundations, led to an 
addition which, so far from having the appearance of 
an excrescence, looks like a first thought of artistic 
genius. The supporting of the side walls, to prevent 
them from falling outwards, cannot be considered so 
fortunate. Here the architect had recourse to the 
more commonplace device of flying buttresses,—not, 
however, so commonplace in those days as it has 
since become, for these are amongst the earliest ex- 
amples. The architect at Autun who strengthened 
the cathedral in this way at the close of the twelfth 
century accomplished his purpose effectually by 
strong walls set at right angles to those of the aisles 
and projecting far, these walls being weighted above 
by massive pinnacles, from the bases of which sprang 
the arches that supported the walls of the clear-storey. 

Another evil effect of the state of the foundations, 
or of the soil in which they were laid, was that the 
weight of the great tower pushed down the four piers 
on which it was erected so as to disjoin them from 
the inner walls in the four angles, causing a break 
of six inches. Notwithstanding this, it might have 
been left with that degree of disruption for centuries 
if a great fire had not occurred by which the tower 
was destroyed. Material evidence of this fire has 
been found during recent restorations. It is supposed 
that the wood-work of the roof must have been set on 
fire by lightning. The lead ran down upon the ad- 
joining roofs of transepts and nave, which were also 
fired. I do not know the exact date of this event, 
and the date is not of any consequence as concerning 
the architecture of the building. What concerns us 
is the date of the new tower and the new roofs, which 
we know. Cardinal Rolin, in 1480, built the new 
tower and many other things, of which more will be 
said presently. Like all builders of the Gothic times, 
he and his architects paid no respect whatever to the 
character of the building they had to deal with. It 
seemed to them perfectly natural and right to erect 
a Gothic tower with a tall spire on a romanesque 
cathedral. Their tower was beautiful in itself, and 
their spire of extraordinary lightness and elegance. 
The state of the foundations suggested the necessity 
of avoiding useless weight, so the spire, which in 
itself was to be 158 feet high from the top of the 
tower, had to depend for its strength on excellence 
of construction rather than on quantity of material. 
It is entirely of stone, and without any internal sup- 
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port whatever. Seen from the inside it presents the 
appearance of a room of which the walls converge as 
you look up, and I was never in any building that 
conveyed the impression of prodigious height so 
powerfully. From base to apex there is nothing 
but the smooth stone walls, and, although the 
actual height is not much more than the nave of 
Amiens cathedral, the narrowness of the area and the 
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AUTUN CATHEDRAL, FROM THE NORTH-EAST. 


convergence of the sides make it seem incomparably 
more lofty. The effect on the mind is increased when 
we are told that the walls are seven inches thick at 
the base and six towards the summit. ‘If people 
could see the stone used in the spire of Autun,’ said 
an architect, ‘in a solid mass, they would be surprised 
by the small quantity of it.’ 

The Cardinal's way of dealing with the apse was 
as follows :— His Gothic taste probably disliked a 
romanesque apse, as not imposing enough and not 
sufficiently well lighted, especially if the six small 
round-headed windows were filled with coloured 
glass, so he did not pull the apse to pieces, nor even 
remove the stone-work of the windows; he simply 
built them up, as people used to do in old houses 
when the window-duty was first established. He 
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removed the stone roof of the apse, which had been 
built in the romanesque fashion, ex gueue de four, 
took down the great arch called the ‘ arche triomphale, 
and left the walls of the apse standing as they were, 
and even the capitals from which the arch had 
sprung. He then carricd up the wall to the full 
height of the nave, piercing it with five great lancet 
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AUTUN CATHEDRAL. THE WEST AISLE. 


lights and two smaller ones, their sills being on the 
top of the old apse wall. As the old apse had only 
been supported by the slightly projecting buttresses 
usual in romanesque architecture, it was thought 
necessary to fortify them by strong ones, to support 
the wall, above which (on the Gothic principle) was a 
weak structure cut by seven slits in the shape of 
windows. 

From that date the Gothic devastation went on 
very vigorously in the aisles. The improvers pulled 
down the old walls with the simple windows, de- 
corated the openings with fringes of senseless cusps, 
and erected a series of chapels in the flamboyant 
style, to occupy the spaces between the great but- 
tresses. Most of these chapels are heavy and inele- 
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gant, which cannot be said of the Gothic apse. A 
very strange piece of Gothic construction is that 
which supports the organ-loft. It consists of half 
arches with abundant cusps, some of which come in 
awkwardly and contradictorily, yet this work is said 
to be of the same period as the spire. The flam- 
boyant chapels were begun at that time also, but 
continued later, in the sixteenth century. 

A vestry was erected as a distinct building outside 
the cathedral to the west, and it may have helped to 
strengthen the wall of the western transept. This 
vestry is a not inelegant specimen of flamboyant 
Gothic. The general scheme of it is simple, but the 
parts are disposed with that freedom from the idea of 
regular and symmetrical arrangement which marked 
the Gothic, as opposed to the classical snirit. The 
reader may observe in the sketch how, although there 
is one window in each defined space between string- 
courses above and below and buttresses on each side, 
the window is not inserted in the middle of the space, 
but freely to any side that might suit internal con- 
venience. The little tower is pretty, but it owes much 
of its prettiness to its uppermost storey and its pyra- 
midal roof, which were added quite recently by the 
restorers. The same restorers have done a good deal 
to the vestry in other ways, giving it a new roof and 
a new pierced parapet, the parapet being an exact 
copy of the original one, which had fallen into decay. 
If this vestry were an independent building it would 
probably have some celebrity as an elegant specimen 
of French Gothic applicable to domestic architecture, 
for a modern house might be built as a development 
of the same idea, but in its present situation it is over- 
whelmed by the mass of the cathedral, with which it 
has very little architectural relationship, and is also 
hidden from public view by being in a small inclosure 
where it can hardly be seen in its entirety. 

It was very unlikely that this cathedral would get 
through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
without grievous injury by destruction or addition 
of some kind. The clergy in the later Renaissance 
had a passion for classical marble columns and panels, 
just as in the Gothic times they had a passion fcr 
high roofs and tall windows. They have always in- 
dulged themselves in these passing fancies whenever 
they have been able, with the most absolute disregard 
to artistic unity. I have said that Cardinal Rolin 
walled up all the windows in the romanesque apse. 
It was reserved for the clergy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to line this apse nearly up to the sills of the new 
Gothic windows with huge panels of magnificent red 


‘Sicilian marble, divided by columns of grey antique 


marble, with gilded capitals, and surrounded by 
frames and mouldings of another variety. On a cor- 
nice supported by these columns stand a number of 
little, fat, gilded angels, like Cupids, which hold gar- 
lands, and are otherwise elegantly occupied. The marble 
for this panelling was, I have been told, partly got from 


ancient Roman remains and partly from the grand 
tomb of St. Lazarus, which was used as a quarry. 


influence over the cathedral at Autun, but it is 
believed that he caused some destruction there, and 
was also the involuntary cause of some preservation. 
He went to stay at the chateau of Montjeu, where 
he attended the marriage of the Duc de Richelieu. 
During his visit he condescended to look at the 
cathedral, and so ridiculed what appeared to him 
the barbarism of its architecture, and especially of 
its sculptural adornments, that the canons had the 
whole of the great tympanum plastered over to hide 
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It is curious that Voltaire should have had some 
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tympanum. They also had doors made in the ap- 
proved Renaissance style, and altogether did what 
little their limited means allowed them towards the 
taking away of all character from the edifice com- 


mitted to their charge. 
We now come to the nineteenth century, the 


epoch of Viollet le Duc, the most learned and the 
least prejudiced of all architects who ever lived in 


Franc>—at least so I sincerely believe. Viollet le Duc, 
unlike all his predecessors, had so great a respect for 
unity in art that he would avoid, whenever possible, 
the addition of any feature to a building which was 
not in harmony with the original design. His fault, 
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AUTUN CATHEDRAL, 


the composition of the Last Judgment. In doing 
this they preserved it from damage during the Revo- 
lution, and it remained so hidden for seventy years ; 
after which lapse of time its existence was totally 
forgotten, and some gentleman at Autun discovered 
it, suspecting that there might be carvings under the 
plaster. 
door of the east transept, representing Adam and 
Eve hiding themselves in Paradise, it was broken 
to pieces and carted off, the fragments being after- 
wards used in building shops in the town. 


As to the other tympanum, that over the 


One of 


these fragments, representing Eve under a bush, was 
found during an alteration, and has been preserved. 
In the mouldings round the great tympanum there 
_is a broad hollow originally filled with a succession 
of figure-groups, which the clergy of Voltaire’s time 
diligently cleared away in order to complete the 
classical simplification begun by the plastering of the 
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if it was a fault, consisted in a steady desire to get 
back to the first state of the structure, before irreve- 
rential successors to the original architect had made 
additions which he could never have even conceived. 
In dealing with such a building as the cathedral of 
Autun, in which the additions in another style were 
too important to be removed, Viollet le Duc must 
have felt an irritating desire to go farther than the 
general opinion was prepared for. If the cathedral 
of Autun had been his private property, I doubt 
whether he would have long resisted the temptation 
to pull down the Gothic tower and spire and replace 
them with a tower of purely romanesque design ; but 
I do not doubt, I am perfectly certain, that he would 
not have tolerated the Gothic apse. He would have 
restored the romanesque apse, which still exists behind 
plaster and marble, in all its integrity ; he would have 
cleared away the marble panels, columns, gilded cupids, 
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and the rest, and horrified the ecclesiastical mind by 
the destruction of the tall windows above them. 

He and M. Durand were restrained from this line 
of action by a respect for public opinion, though I 
fancy that if they had pulled down the Gothic apse 
suddenly and without warning, the public would have 
accepted the fazt accompli after a little tempest of 
complaint about the marbles. In all other respects 
the action of the modern restorers has been in the 
direction of the romanesque restoration wherever 
possible. I have said that the first roofs were burned 
when the lead trickled down from the burning tower. 
Those roofs were replaced by Gothic architects with 
new ones of far higher pitch. Of late years it has 
been found necessary, in consequence of the decay of 
the Gothic roofs, to proceed to a new replacement, 
and this has been done with the romanesque pitch. 
The reader will see the difference in the sketch of 
the cathedral from the hills. The chancel retains its 
Gothic roof, the nave ‘and transept have the new 
pitch, which is a restoration of the. romanesque roof. 
This new pitch was objected to as taking away from 
the apparent dignity and importance of the edifice ; 
and there is no doubt that high roofs look more im- 
posing than moderately inclined ones, but there is a 
great compensation in the disengagement of the 
tower. The reader will see how much bctter the 
tower would look, even yet, if the chancel roof were 
brought down to the level adopted for that of the 
nave. 
new. There was no authority to go upon, as the 
original towers had never been completed. Under 
these circumstances M. Durand designed two towers 
with pyramidal stone roofs entirely in pure roman- 
esque taste, yet not free from one or two rather 
serious objections. The first is that they are seen 
from the country on all sides along with the Gothic 
spire, with which they have nothing in common, and 
which is, unluckily for them, so very elegant that 
they appear heavy in comparison. To this objection 
the architects answered, that as the north front was 
romanesque they could not do otherwise than finish 
it with towers in the same style; but I am not quite 
sure that this is the case. With all the deference 
which is due to the superior acquirements of profes- 
sional men I imagine that there would have been 
sound artistic reasons for another course. As the 
great spire was too beautiful to be destroyed, I would 
boldly have conformed the smaller towers to it, built 


The two small romanesque towers are entirely ~ 
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their upper storeys in Gothic, just as if Cardinal 
Rolin’s architect had dealt with them, and finished 
them with elegant Gothic spires—younger sisters of 
the great one—inferior in stature, but not in grace. 
Such a course would have given the cathedral a 
delightful’ harmony in all distant views, and would 
not have injured the north front when seen near, for 
the simple reason that, with the neighbouring houses 
where they are, it is never possible to see the porch 
and the twin towers at the same time. The second 
objection to these towers is, that although roman- 
esque in style they are not in the flat classical 
romanesque of the church itself, but in a less refined, 
more massive, and rounder romanesquc, approaching 
in character to our own Norman. It may also be 
objected that the similarity of the two storeys is 
monotonous, and that one storey with rather higher 
openings would have avoided this repetition. I 
imagine, too, that it is rather a fault in construction 
to put an arch very near to another opening and 
just under it. The eye expects an arch to carry 
something massive and weighty, like a good space 
of blank wall or else a roof. I know that this objec- 
tion would apply to many superposed arcades, but 
I have always felt it to be of some importance so 
far as the satisfaction of the eye is concerned.* 

In the course of the restoration, it was necessary to 
reconstruct the four piers under the central tower, and 
to allow of this being done, the tower and spire were 
carried upon an oak scaffolding of enormous strength, 
the arches being kept in their places by gigantic iron 
screws. This was one of the prettiest pieces of en- 
gineering in modern architectural operations. 

The unity of the cathedral might have gained if 
the spire had fallen and been replaced by a tower in 
the style of the twelfth century, but the effect of the 
spire in the landscape could with difficulty be rivalled. 
It is in itself a great finial, not of the church only, 
but of the whole city, which it finishes in what seems 
so natural and inevitable a manner, that it is difficult 
to realise how Roman Augustodunum must have 


looked without it. 
P. G. HAMERTON. 





* If the reader has ever watched the building of a common 
stone bridge, he must have felt how much more satisfactory and 
substantial the bridge seemed when a few courses of masonry 
had been added above the arch than it did when the arch only 
had been just constructed. There is a substantial reason for 
this, which is that an arch is stronger and more likely to keep 
its shape when it has a good weight on it. 


A COUNCIL OF WAR. 


DRAWN BY SIR JOHN GILBERT, R.A. AND REPRODUCED BY MESSRS. DAWSON. 


HESE warriors of the Middle Ages have taken 
.% up their residence (probably for a very short 
time) in some monastery, and are busily occupied in 
tracing out the plan of their future military operations. 


Has it ever occurred to the reader to reflect how much 
more difficult it must have been for military leaders 
to arrange their plans in times when no accurate 
maps could be procured, when distances were only 
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known approximately by the irregular means of the 
day’s journey on bad roads, and when ideas of 
topography must have been so crude that the phy- 
sical geography of a region was hardly known even 
to those who had frequently traversed it on horse- 
back ? ‘The clear military topography of the present 
day is never thought to be quite clear enough ; new 
surveys are required to correct the faults and fill up 
the /acunes of older ones, and officers are taught to 
observe the nature of ground scientifically. The 
wonder, with regard to the leaders of the middle 
ages, is that with their very imperfect knowledge 
they were able to do so much. It is astonishing, 
for example, that Charlemagne should have been 


able to undertake his long marches as he did, and 
to keep up his power by a vigorous circulation of 
agents to the extremities of so vast an empire. 

Sir John Gilbert likes to have various depths 
of ink in his pen-drawings, and this gives them 
a lightness and transparence of tone which cannot 
be obtained when all the lines are black. At 
the same time, it is hardly necessary to observe, 
a drawing of this kind cannot be reproduced so 
as to print typographically, like that of M. Teys- 
The present re- 
production in intaglio gives as nearly as_ possible 
the relative depth of tone in the lines of the 
original sketch. 


sonniéres in the June number. 


THE RUINED ABBEYS OF YORKSHIRE. 
VIII.—Jervaulx. 


T the head of Wensleydale, and eastward of 
the little town of Hawes, rises the Yore. The 
torrents from the neighbouring fells are the nursing- 
mothers of the infant stream in whose breast are to 
be mirrored so much of romance, of history, and of 
religion. Changeful and petulant,—a rill in the 
drought, a river after rain,—it passes from the broad- 
based hills and quiet moors toa richer and a tamer 
land, till at last it is mated with the Swale at Boro- 
bridge, and in the dignified importance of the Ouse 
we forget the wild wanderings of the unwedded Yore. 
But meanwhile many a lonely force has lashed and 
swelled the stream, and many an unforgotten scene 
has been enacted on its bank. At Bolton Castle the 
tears of Mary Queen of Scots have fed it, and at 
Middleham it has quenched the thirst of the King- 
maker. 

Below this ‘middle’ dwelling, between Aysgarth 
and Masham, there has come in from Coverdale the 
little stream that gave its name to Coverham Abbey 
and to Miles Coverdale, the forerunner of our modern 
‘ Revisers.’ 

And again, a little lower, at the point where 
Wensleydale proper is said to end, the monks of 
Jervaulx watered their famous horses at the Yore 
and pastured them in the rich meadows at its side. 
Thenceforth the valley widens and the hills subside, 
but still the wooded banks of Clifton and the purple 
of the more distant Swinton Moors lend fresh beauties 
to its course, and far away beyond Masham, and 
Tanfield, and Norton-Conyers, our interest is revived 
by the ancient town and minster of Ripon. 

To-day, however, it is neither at Bolton nor at 
Ripon that we must pause, but at Jervaulx. There 
we shall find yet one more of the Cistercian houses of 
_ Yorkshire,—one more witness to the vast wealth, and 
toil, and skill that Yorkshiremen once lavished on 
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efforts and ideals which even history has almost 
learnt to forget. 

There is a curious book, published at Dijon, under 
the title of ‘Les Monuments Primitifs de la Régle 
Cistercienne. These ‘Monuments’ consist, in fact, 
of the ‘ Regula’ of St. Benedict and the ‘ Carta Cari- 
tatis,’ ‘Consuetudines, and ‘ Kalendarium’ of the 
Cistercian order. Like those other Monuments which, 
with the help of Mr. Brunet Debaines, we have been 
considering, they have little meaning for the passing 
stranger; but, like them, they hold the key to a 
long-locked past, and will yield to seeing eyes and 
hearing ears true glimpses and a living voice. In 
book and building, in life and architecture, we shall be 
struck by the close linking of the domestic and the 
ecclesiastical ; but here the resemblance ceases. The 
religious life—so taught the monks—demands the 
whole man and all his steps and phases to the grave 
and beyond it. Of a common and daily eating and 
drinking, and doing all to the glory of God; of a 
religion of the body which can ennoble even the ‘ base 
necessities’ of flesh and blood, they could not con- 
ceive ; nor could they reach to the full meaning of a 
labour which is prayer, and a suffering which is better 
still; but they knew that a jealous God would have 
all or nothing, and they patiently made rules for 
those incidents of mortality from which they could 
not escape, minutely stamping with repression and 
contempt so much of man as there was no room for 
in their philosophy. In monastic architecture, on the 
contrary, all is seemly and noble. The mingling of rules 
for vigils, or for vespers, with those for cooking and 
dining ; of instructions for periodical shaving and 
blood-letting with orders for extreme unction and 
masses for the dead,—all this has its counterpart in 
the imperceptible transition from church and chapter- 
house to hall and lavatory, and the common use of 
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the cloister as at once the vestibule to the church and 
the home of the monks. Between massive pillars and 
through deep-splayed doors we catch glimpses of 
stairs, of aumbreys, of the book-case, or ‘ armarium 
commune,’—the signs and symbols of the life of man; 
and the solemn vaulting of aisle and cloister becomes 
half domestic as it leads on the sight to passages and 
nooks, and gleamings of a bold, intruding sun. But 
the contrast which is so marked in the book is alto- 
gether absent from the building. We do not pass 
from vaulted aisles to sheds and hovels. In stone 
halls, as seemly as the builders’ art could make them, 
were the poor, hungry bodies fed and the weary 
limbs laid to sleep; the very kitchens were massive 
and picturesque, and wise design and honest work 
were not thought out of place in even humbler offices. 

And this, which adds so greatly to the beauty 
and interest of monastic ruins, might easily lead us 
into hopelessly wrong imaginings of monkish life if 
we had not other records to check and guide us. 
From these we learn what coarse and humble fare 
was served from the vast kitchen to the noble hall, 
and what scanty and comfortless sleep was permitted 
in the imposing length of the well-built dormitory. 
Of the sleeping accommodation of the unreformed 
Benedictines we have the following description in the 
‘Rites of Durham :’— 


‘A faire large house, where all the monnks and the 
novices did lye, every monncke having a little chamber of 
wainscott, verie close, severall by themselves, and the wyn- 
dowes towardes the cloyster, every wyndowe serving for 
one chambere, by reasonne the particion betwixt every 
chamber was close wainscotted one from another, and in 
every of there wyndowes a deske to supporte there bookes 
for there studdie. In the west syde of the said dorter 
was the like chambers, and in like sort placed with their 
wyndowes and desks towards the Fermery and the water, 
the chambers being all well boarded under foute. The 
novices had theire chambers severall by himselfe in the 
south end of the said dorter, adjoyning to the foresaid cham- 
bers, having eight chambers on either side, every novice 
his chamber severall to himself, not so close nor so warme 
as the other chambers, nor having any light but what came 
in at the foreside of their chambers, being all close both 
above and on either side. In either end of the said Dorter 
was a foursquare stone, wherein was a dozen cressets 
wrought in either stone, being ever filled and supplied by 
the cooke as they needed to give light to the moncks and 
novices when they rose to their mattins at midnight and for 
there other necessarye uses.’ 


But from this type the Cistercian dormitory must 
in many respects have diverged. In the first place, 
they were not a literary order, and the special ar- 
rangements for books and desk may well have been. 
dispensed with. But from number 72 of the ‘ Con- 
suetudines’ other differences may with certainty be 
inferred. The partitions of ‘wainscott,’ for instance, 
cannot have existed, since it is ordered that, ‘in 
dressing and undressing, they are to be careful and 
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seemly, lest they should appear naked ;’ and there is 
a further curious direction as to the precise manner 
in which they are to get into bed.* 

As we stand thus among the ruins of Jervaulx, 
with the Dijon book in our hands for reference and 
comment, the abbot, prior, cellararius, portarius, sa- 
crista, monks, lay brothers, hired servants, all become 
real to us: the white procession forms in the chapter- 
house, or streams at night from the dimly-lighted 
dormitory into the solemn church, or in the cloisters 
we see brother washing the feet of brother or shaving 
his beard and tonsure,f or all together sit and wait 
for the welcome knocking by which the prior or his 
deputy summons them to the refectory. 

And so beneath the veil of seeming uniformity 
the human forms and individual hearts begin to 
assert themselves ; and one cowled figure is known as 
a repentant libertine, another as an innocent and 
childlike dreamer, and a third as a fierce old warrior 
with battered body and bloodstained soul. Yet for 
all there is one system, one garb, one standard, one 
relentless round of discipline and prayer. 

‘It is good for us to be here,’ said St. Bernard, 
‘for here a man lives more purely, falls more rarely, 
rises more quickly, walks more heedfully, rests more 
safely, dies more happily, is cleansed (in Purgatory) 
more speedily, is rewarded more abundantly.’ And 
what St. Bernard said must surely be true, whether 
for soldier, libertine, or saint. 

But there came a time when the voice of the 
‘Doctor Mellifluus’ ceased to charm, and another 
spirit had the mastery in England. On the 8th of 
June, 1537, one Arthur Darcy wrote as follows :— 


*Ytt shall like your honorable lordship to be advertysed, 
ytt I was wt my lord lewtenant at ye suppression of Ger- 
vaix ; wch howse wtin the gate is covered holly wt leadds, 
and her is one of the fayrest chyrches yt I have seen, fayre 
medowe, and ye ryver running by ytt, and a great demayn. 
The Kyng’s hyenes is att great charge with his stoods of 
mares at Thornbury and other places, whych are fyne 
grounds, and I thinke yt at Gervaix and the graynges in- 
cident, with the help of ther gret hardy commons, ye 
Kyn’s hyenes, by good ouerseers, shold have ther the most 
best race that shold be in England, hard and sownd of 





* ‘Nullus in lecto ascendat rectus ; sed de sponda divertat 
pedes in ipsum lectum.’ ‘ 

+ This last office was not to be performed without special 
invitation. The rule is so curious that I am tempted to quote 
it. (Consuetudines, Ixxxv. ‘De Rasuris.’) ‘Infra sex dies ante 
nativitatem domini, quinquagesimam, pascha, pentecosten, fes- 
tum beate marie magdalene, nativitatem sancte marie solemni- 
tatem omnium sanctorum, tondendi et radendi sunt fratres. 
Coci calefaciant et deferant aquam in claustrum. Pectines, 
forpices, rasoria et affilatorias custos eorum acuet et preparet. 
Fratres tondeant quibus jusserit Abbas. Tonsi alterutrum 
radant, et in claustro, preter infirmos qui in infirmitorio sunt. 
Rasura corone fiat non exigua tonsura per desuper aures. 
Nullus nisi invitatus aliguem radere presumat, vel se vella 
facere signet. Nullus vero invitatus audeat refutare. Signum 
autem radendi alter alteri non faciat, nisi post tabulam pulsa- 
tam.’ 
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kynd, for surely the breed of Gervaix for hors was the 
trydd breed in the north. Ye stallyons and mares well 
sortyd, I thinke in no realme shold be found the lyke to 
them: for ther is hardy and good hye grownds for the 
summer and in wynter woodes and lowe grownds to fire 
them. My lord, by my lord lewtenant, I have restitutyon 
off a grett part of my goods at Coverham. From Gervaix 
I went to Satlay,’ &c. &c. 


It was in the ‘hardy and hye grownds’ at Fors, 
near'Murbeck, that the monks of Jervaulx were first 
established, and they had then no ‘ woodes and lowe 
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Richmond, of whom he held vast estates in York- 
shire, gave to one Peter de Quincy, serving God as a 
monk and being withal a skilful leech, and to cer- 
tain other monks from Savigny, a parcel of land in 
Wandesleydale. 

Further back than this we cannot go. No one 
seems to be able to tell us how Peter de Quincy and 
his brethren came to be in England at all, or how 
they became acquainted with Akar Fitz-Bardolph, 
or whether the said Peter had earned the gratitude 
of his patron, like a hero of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ by 
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JERVAULX ABBEY. 


grownds’ for the winter. The place was afterwards 
known as the ‘ Dale Grange’ and ‘ The Grange ;’ and 
the historian of Richmondshire tells us that, some 
recent alterations having been made in a barn, he 
discovered ‘one round-headed light, a genuine rem- 
nant of the original building,’ and that there still 
remained in the wall a single trefoil window, from 
which he inferred that the monks of Jervaulx, out 
of reverence to the place of their origin, maintained a 
small cell on the site long after their removal to more 
fertile and more sheltered scenes. How and whence 
the monks arrived at Fors is recorded at somewhat 
tedious length in the Byland Register. The story 
is briefly as follows :— 

In the reign of Stephen one Akar Fitz-Bardolph, 
a feudatory of Alan, Count of Brittany and Earl of 


his skill in medicine. At any rate, we first come 
upon the monks as they are engaged in raising a 
simple and unpretentious building, which they call 
first the Fors Abbey, then Wandesleydale, then the 
Abbey of Charity, and finally, ‘appropriately to the 
running waters and the situation,’ Joreval—the Abbey 
of the Vale of Ure or Yorc.. Two things, however, 
hampered and distressed the monks in their new 
settlement. 
for themselves a recognised status in the Cistercian 
system, and, secondly, there were serious drawbacks 
to the site. 

‘ The situation, says Whitaker, ‘was unpromising, 
high in the valley, cold and exposed to fogs, and, 
therefore, though not unfit for pasturage, ill adapted 
to the ripening even of barley and oats, for wheat 


First, there was the difficulty of securing 
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was then rarely cultivated even in the low districts 
north of the Trent.’ This latter evil was ultimately 
remedied by Alan, Count of Richmond, and his son 
Conan, who, besides confirming the original grants 
of Fitz-Bardolph, bestowed on the monks of Jer- 
vaulx, first, ‘a great pasture of Wandesleydale,’ and 
then a ‘vast uncultivated tract. Both father and 
son, in fact, took a warm interest in the Monastery, 
and the former expressly commanded brother Peter 
to let him know when he was about to begin building 
operations, that he might himself be there to see. 

Accordingly, when all was ready, Peter made his 
way to the Count, who, coming to the scene of action, 
cailed by name upon four or five of the knights who 
accompanied him, and said with a pleasant smile, as 
one in sport, ‘ We have all wide lands and great pos- 
sessions ; now, therefore, let us with our own hands 
be helpers and builders of this house in the name of 
our Lord, and let each of us contribute land, or rent, 
for the permanent endowment* and support of the 
part which he has built.’ 

To which hint some of them responded well 
enough, while others insisted upon terms and condi- 
tions. So it came to pass that the first wooden make- 
shift and apology for a church was run up, to wit, in 
the year 1145; of which, when Roger de Mowbray, 
the devout founder of Byland, heard, he could not be 
happy without a share in the prayers and spiritual 
benefactions of these monks of Savigny, but, with 
great devotion and generosity, gave the said brother 
Peter, by charter, some land belonging to his domain 
of Masham. 

Not long afterwards, Count Alan went to visit his 
estates in Brittany, and, coming to Savigny, told the 
Abbot how Peter and his companions had started a 
monastery near his castle of Richmond in England. 
The Abbot of Savigny was far from receiving this 
intelligence with unmixed satisfaction, and when the 
Count courteously made over to him the new founda- 
tion, he accepted it with undisguised reluctance and a 
resolve, apparently, to be rid of it at the earliest 
opportunity. But Peter’s heart was in the matter, 
and he wrote again and again to entreat the Abbot to 
send ‘a convent’ from Savigny, with no better result, 
however, than a sharp letter calling him a fool for his 
pains, because he had begun an abbey without the 
advice of the house of Savigny. For the ‘ Pater 
Abbas’ bethought him of the dangers, toils, and 
failures, which had befallen his monks in different 
parts of England, and how he -was often urged to 
recall them; and so he openly swore a great oath 


that nothing should induce him to send a convent to. 


Jervaulx, and he wished he were well rid of Count 
Alan’s gift. This letter vexed and discouraged Peter 





* It is perhaps worth noticing that the word ‘ eleémosyna,’ 
which I have here rather freely translated ‘endowment,’ is 
simply the original form of our English word ‘alms.’ 
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and his companions, but did not shake their holy 
purpose. At last, in the tenth or twelfth year of 
King Stephen—as some affirm—it happened that the 
Abbot of Byland went to Savigny to attend a general 
chapter. Peter, hearing of his intended journey, 
begged him to be the bearer of a letter, and to inter- 
cede personally with the Abbot of Savigny on behalf 
of the ‘ new plantation.’ To make a long story short, 
the result of this appeal was that the Abbot of 
Quarera (or Quarr, in the Isle of Wight) was ordered 
to visit Fors and ascertain whether the place was 
If his 
report was satisfactory, the new foundation was to be 
made over to Savigny’s ‘younger daughter’ of By- 
land ; if otherwise, Peter was to hold it as a sort of 
agent or trustee for the parent house. When Peter, 
in the presence of his friends, brother Conan, and 
brother Himbert, and of Matthew, a monk of Savigny, 
opened the sealed letter which the Abbot of Quarera 
brought, and read these proposals, there was a brief 
consultation. Matthew advised that the estate was 
not sufficient for a monastery, and had better be 
handed over to Savigny, but Peter and his friends, 
after all they had gone through, would not hear of 
this. So the end of it was that they all came to the 
Abbots of Quarera and Byland in the church, and 
Peter said,— 


really capable of supporting a monastery. 


‘Blessed be God, within a few years from our first estab- 
lishment we have now five carucates under the plough, forty 
cows with their followers, sixteen mares with their foals, the 
gift of Earl Conan, five sows with their litters, three hundred 
sheep, about thirty hides in the tannery, wax and oil which 
will supply our lights for two years; and I am very certain 
that we shall be able to raise a competent supply of ale, 
cheese, bread, and butter, and to sustain a regular convent 
out of such beginnings, until it shall please God to provide 
better for them.’ 


Fuller remarks somewhere in his ‘ Church History,’ 
that the Cistercians were rather farmers than monks. 
The accusation is. certainly too sweeping, but it is 
plain that if Peter de Quincy had not been a thrifty 
and practical man, Jervaulx Abbey would never have 
existed. Though Peter and his two brethren and one 
conversus at once ‘ made profession’ in the Church, it 
was not till St. Bernard himself had interposed and 
the decree of the Chapter of Savigny had been con- 
firmed by a council of the order at Citeaux that the 
arrangement was absolutely and irrevocably clenched. 
Roger Abbot of Byland did his part by summoning 
a chapter, and, ‘with a long and deep sigh,’ nomi- 
nating John of Kinstan as abbot of the new house ; 
whereupon the monks raised him in their arms and 
carried him to the high altar, saying,‘ Thou art Abbot 
of Joreval.’ Soon afterward, Abbot John, having been 


.solemnly blessed after the vigilie nocturne, set forth 


with twelve monks for Joreval. 
Of the manner of his journey, and how he ‘had 
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Christ Himself for a guide,’ we have left ourselves but 
little space to discourse. As the new abbot rested 
the first night in a certain village, he had a dream. 
He thought he was once more starting from Byland, 
and as he left the cloister he saw in the midst of it a 
very noble woman in seemly raiment. In her left 
hand she led a beautiful boy, whose face shone like 
the moonlight. And the boy gathered a fair branch 
from a tree in the cloister, and so vanished with the 
lady. By-and-by John and his monks found them- 
selves in a place where they were altogether shut 
in with thorns and great rocks, and could neither go 
forward nor back. Just as they were beginning to 
despair, and each to call on the other for help, John 
said, ‘ Let us repeat the Hours and the Gospel ;’ and 
as they finished, suddenly the lady and the boy 
appeared to 
them. And 
John - said, 
‘O fair lady, 
tender and 
sweet, what 
do you with 
your son here 
in the de- 
sert?’ And, 
she answer- 
ing that she 
was often 
in desert 
places, after 
some further 
speech, John 
begged her 
to be a guide 
to him and 
his monks. But the lady, saying she must not then 
stay, commended them to her son. So the boy guided 
them cheerfully, having in his hand the branch he had 
gathered at Byland; and the monks followed him 
through rough and toilsome ways, and felt it not. 
And countless numbers of small white birds, no larger 
than sparrows, hovered round the branch and sang, 
over and over again, the hymn, ‘O all ye works of 
the Lord!’ At last they came to a very rough and 
neglected place, and the boy went into the midst, and, 
planting there the branch round which the birds were 
singing, said, ‘ Here, after a certain time, shall God be 
worshipped and invoked.’ And so he vanished. 

And when Abbct John awoke, the monks went on 
their way and passed at dawn through the midst of 
another village. And as the people began to peer at 
them from their lattices, John hid himself in the 
shadow to listen to their talk. And one looked at 
the moon and the stars, and the signs and aspects of 

‘the heavens, and said: ‘In a happy time do these 
good men make their move, for in thirty or forty 
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years they shall be so established that they shall not 
afterwards be shaken, but go on growing and in- 
creasing.’ 

Thus, in the mirror of their dreams and beliefs, 
may we trace some faint and shadowy reflections of 
the men who built for a foredoomed system such 
imperishable homes. 

At Jervaulx, indeed, the church, the great central 
thought and dominant feature of the whole, has been 
levelled with the ground. As the children of those 
who slew the prophets were forward to adorn their 
tombs, so a later generation has come with flowers 
to brighten and fences to surround the limbs and 
remnants of a murdered art. The cloister-court of 
Jervaulx is now a tennis-ground, and the precinct 
to the north and west a garden, but the park which 
spreads a- 
long the 
valley of the 
Ure still wit- 
nesses to the 
silent toil 
which cleared 
and culti- 
vated the 
tangled wil- 
derness. The 
ground - plan 
of the church 
has been 
carefully ex- 
cavated and 
well pre- 
served, and 
a single altar 
in the north 
transept and a fine doorway at the south-west of the 
nave remain iz situ and fairly perfect. There are 
indications of a large hospitium west of the cellarium, 
and ample materials for study in the infirmary and 
so-called Abbot’s House, as well as in the kitchen 
and the chapter-house. In fact,a careful and accurate 
plan of this Abbey, made in the full light of recent 
research, is sorely needed. 

From the dreamer, John of Kinstan (or de 
Kyngeston), to Adam of Sedburgh, hanged in 1537 
for complicity in the Pilgrimage of Grace, a long 
array of abbots maintained, in uneventful succession, 
the dignity of the house and the reputation of its 
horses and its cheese. The wooden structures at 
which Peter de Quincy laboured and Count Alan 
jested with his friends gave way to the more solid 
buildings which Abbot Roger of Byland planned 
and set agoing between Christmas and the Purifi- 
cation, but thenceforth no great architect seems to 
have arisen at Jervaulx. 

The end of the twelfth or beginning of the thir- 
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teenth century must have seen the completion of the 
‘fair church,’ which Darcy so eagerly destroyed, and 
the chapter. house with its pillars of grey marble from 
Nidderdale. And here, too, ends that which may be 
almost called the Cistercian episode in architecture. 

‘ The Gothic architecture,’ says Mr. Ruskin, ‘ arose 
in massy and mountainous strength, axe-hewn and 
iron-bound, block heaved upon block by the monk’s 
enthusiasm and the soldier’s force; and cramped and 
stanchioned into such weight of grisly wall as might 
bury the anchoret in darkness and beat back the 
utmost storm of battle.’ It is with this stage that we 
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are concerned rather than with that later one in 
which ‘gradually as that monkish enthusiasm became 
more thoughtful, and as the sound of war became 
more and more intermittent beyond the gates of the 
convent or the keep, the stone pillar grew slender 
and the vaulted roof grew light, till they had wreathed 
themselves into the resemblance of the summer 
woods at their fairest and of the dead field-flowers, 
lpng trodden down in blood, sweet monumental 
statues were set to bloom for ever beneath the porch 
of the temple or the canopy of the tomb.’ 
W. CHAMBERS LEFROY. 


ART CHRONICLE. 


The sale at Messrs. Christie’s of the Hamilton Palace trea- 
sures has been the chief event of the art season. The dismem- 
berment of an historical collection must under any circum- 
stances have a grave and sorrowful side, and undoubtedly the 
occasion of this sale does not offer an exception to the rule. 
On the other hand, it may be remembered that, were ancestral 
homes never broken up, national museums and the public at 
large would be the losers. It is only when a collection like the 
Hamilton comes to the hammer that a chance offers of ob- 
taining masterpieces of ancient art for great public galleries. 
The contents of Hamilton Palace proved, as was expected, 
miscellaneous in quality, style, and description ; they had come 
into the family at various periods and in various ways. Some 
of the pictures and objects were gifts from royalty in the days of 
the Stuarts, or from noble foreigners of distinction, some came 
in only the other day by the Beckford marriage. 

Our business here is chiefly with the pictures, but we may 
name, in passing, that, perhaps, never have been seen such speci- 
mens of the furniture of Louis XVI. time as the suite made in 
fine marquetry by J. Riesener and exquisitely delicate ormolu 
mountings by Gonthiére for Marie Antoinette, and marked 
‘Garde Meuble de la Rhine,’ with dates of 1790 and 1791. To- 
gether these precious things fetched 14,925/. ; two immense and 
sumptuous armoires from the Louvre were typical of the style of 
Buhl at its best. 
Michael Angelo, with precious inlays, columns of lapis, and fine- 
chased metal-work, presented a noble and symmetric grace of 
design and finesse of execution rarely combined with such pro- 
fuse use of precious material ; it was sold for 1120 guineas. 
Among the busts were several of historic as well as artistic in- 
terest ; Thorwaldsen’s massive marble of Napoleon I. ; a deli- 
cate terra-cotta of Madame Elizabeth, by Marin, signed and 
dated 1791; a statuette of Voltaire by Houdon. These are 
but a few typical examples of the mass of valuable objects the 
sale of which continues as we go to press. 

The fierce light of the auction-room may be said to have fallen 
capriciously upon. the collection of pictures ; as a rule works by 
old masters are now fairly appraised as to authenticity of pedi- 
gree and quality of condition with corresponding variety in the 
bids obtained, but it must be allowed that the prices were, on 
this occasion, especially towards the close of the fifth day of the 
picture sale, very fancy in amount, while some accredited pic- 
tures went much under value. It is matter of sincere congratu- 
lation that our discriminating Director of the National Gallery 
was enabled to secure the chief masterpieces, although the re- 
presentative of the Louvre ran him hard. The pictures bought 
by Mr. Burton were briefly as follows : the noble altar-piece, 
The Assumption, or Coronation of the Virgin, with vision of 
the celestial hierarchy, painted for S. Pietro Maggiore, Florence, 
at commission of Matteo Palmieri, by Botticelli, a picture with 
a curious history attached, which is related by Vasari ; another 
good example of Botticelli, an Adoration of the Magi; the 
much-coveted altar-piece by: Luca Signorelli, Zhe Circumcision, 


An Italian cabinet, said to be the plan of. 


with ten life-size figures against an architectural background ; 
the Story of Myrrha, by Giorgione ; two panels painted with 
Vestals in monochrome on an agate ground by Mantegna ; a fine 
Portrait of a Gentleman, ascribed to Da Vinci; a full-length of 
Philip IV., by Velasquez, taken from the palace at Madrid by 
the French, and noted in Stirling’s Annals; a small, almost 
miniature, Last Supper, of exceeding beauty of design and exe- 
cution, and in good preservation, ascribed to Masaccio ; Christ 
Washing the Disciples Feet, a good example of Tintoret, in a 
rather grimy condition : an A//egory by Pontormo; a Venetian 
portrait of an old man, now said to be by El Greco, and not by 
Titian, or the portrait of Doge Lodovico Cornaro; St. Jerome in 
his Cave, by De Blés, from Fonthill, and a beautiful little 
Interior, by Steinwyck, with figures by Francks, painted on 
copper. The total amount expended on these treasures was 
something within 20,000 guineas. The prices given for the 
large Botticelli, the Signorelli, and the Velasquez, were respec- 
tively 4550, 3000, and 6000 guineas. The sum bid for the 
Philip IV. is the largest ever given for a picture by Velasquez, 
and exceeds what any portrait by him has ever obtained. 

Mr. Doyle, the director of the Dublin National Gallery, ac- 
quired several good pictures for his Institution, notably an 
Entombment by Niccolc Poussin, a beautiful picture of the J/a- 
donna and Child, with figures of a monk and a nun, of the 
Tuscan school, but heretofore assigned to Francia ; a large and 
unusual ‘composition of Zhe Resurrection, by Bonifazio, and a 
fine Portrait of a Gentleman, a genuine picture, though not a 
Da Vinci. The National Portrait Gallery acquired a remark- 
ably interesting picture, measuring 6 ft. 9 in. by 8 ft. 9 in., repre- 
senting A Council of Eleven English and Spanish Statesmen, 
painted, according to the inscription, by a certain Juan Pantoja, 
but otherwise assigned by some authorities. The faces are 
drawn with extraordinary care, and modelled with a precise deli- 
cacy, while the individual character of each is emphasised. 
Burghley, Dorset, Nottingham, and others confront the serious, 
peak-bearded Spaniards on the other side of the table. The 
price given was 252o/. 

Most of the remaining pictures of mark passed into the 
hands of the large picture-dealers, and their destination is 
therefore uncertain. However, Mr. S. Winkworth, of London, 
a private collector, bought the two beautiful heads by Fra 
Angelico of The Virgin and The Announcing Angel, and The 
Laughing Boy of the Milanese school, set down to Luini. 
Another amateur, Mr. Ionides, secured a capital Brauwer ; and 
Mr. Christie bought the first of two portraits assigned to 
Antonello da Messina. The other, and finest, fell to the 
powerful grasp of Mr. Sedelmeyer, who was a large purchaser 
at the sale of pictures and of objects. An exquisite little 
Madonna and Child with a Bird, by Cima da Conegliano, 
passed to Mr. Agnew. An injured and repainted, but beautiful 
Holy Family with Saints, an early Titian, much resembling 
one at the Belvedere Gallery, fell to Mr. Webster. The big 
Rubens, Daniel in the Lions Den, was bought by Mr. Denison 
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for 4900 guineas; he also took the fine design for a salver 
en grisaille, The Birth of Venus. One of the most choice 
examples of Hobbema’s landscapes, A Water Mill, was taken 
by a French dealer at the enormous bid of 4049 guineas. The 
collection of portraits was of exceptional interest, Stuart por- 
traits by Lely and Vandyck, and a full-length of Henrietta 
Lotharinga, Princess of Phalsburg, by Vandyck, which was 
bought for the Earl of Rosebery for 2000 guineas. Seldom 
have such fine examples of Bronzino been gathered into one 
collection, chiefly portraits of members of the Medici family, 
Garcia and Cosmo, and of Leonora di Toledo, wife of the last. 
Also should be recorded here, the two bust portraits by 
Hoathorst, of the child, Mary Stuart, Duchess of Orleans, and 
of Charles IT. as a boy, pendants, both of a delicacy and beauty 
of tone and execution unusual to the painter. Many of the 
unassigned portraits were of much historic interest, amongst 
them two of Catherine, Empress of Russia, of which one, an 
equestrian portrait in masculine attire, is a curiosity. The last 
day of picture sales was given to the miniatures. 


THE decorative tiles manufactured by the American firms of 
Messrs. Lowell, of Boston, specimens of which have been on 
view at the Fine Art Society’s Rooms, are among the most ar- 
tistic of novelties. These plaques are hand-modelled in an arti- 
ficial clay by an artist of the name of Gordon, with taste in the 
design of heads and figures, and with excellent understanding 
of the laws of low relief. They are then covered with a clear- 
coloured glaze of vitreous quality, which crackles in the baking. 
The tints produced are various shades of olive and Oriental 
green, red and golden browns, and Flemish grey; the glazes 
are of quite singular brilliance and transparency, but so thin 
and brittle as to promise but precarious durability. 


AT the same time and place were to be viewed a number of 
effective landscape studies in brown monochrome, chiefly of 
trees, by Mr. A. H. Bicknell. These are executed by a curious 
process—a kind of oleography. The picture is painted in oil- 
colours upon a zinc plate, and impressions taken off upon Japanese 
paper under gentle pressure, while the paint is still wet. 


MR. RUSKIN brought into the market in July several of his 
most valued water-colour drawings by Turner. Among these 
were early drawings dating before 1820, viz. Heysham Village; 
Farnley; The Avenue, Farnley; and The Peasant’s Nest; 
Langharne Castle and Okehampton Castle, from the England 
and Wales series; Avona, the beautiful vignettes Pont de Busel 
and On the Rhine,and several of the closing period between 
1840 and 1845; Lake of Zug, The Bridge, Fluelen, and The 
Ticino below Bellinzona. Some of these drawings were sold 
to private purchasers while on exhibition in Bond Street, and 
the others went by auction. 


THE Annual Report of the National Gallery for the year 
1881 gives the following figures :—Attendance on the 208 
public days, 958,800; attendance of the public on students’ 
days, under the new rule of admission at charge of 6d., 28,777, 
exclusive of students ; largest attendance on any students’ day 
of the public, 509 ; catalogues sold, 6260. The pictures pur- 
chased during the year were—7he Crucifixion, a triptych, with 
four subjects on the shutters, by Niccolo da Foligno; The Virgin 
Enthroned, early Sienese school; Virgin and Child, with 
Saints and Angels, a triptych, by Fiorenzo di Lorenzo; The 
Resurrection, by Mantegna; Marriage of the Virgin, by Niccolo 
Buonacorso; Portrait of the Afostolic Protonotary Julian, 
ascribed to Lorenzo Lotto, The Annunciation, by Giannicola 
di Paolo Manni; Virgin and Child, by Bartolommeo Mon- 
tagna; A Domestic Group; The Exhibition of a Rhinoceros 
in at Arena; and Portrait of the Chevalier Andrea Tron, by 
Pietro Longhi. 


THE contents of the house in Cheyne Walk, the residence of 

the late Mr. Dante Gabriel Rossetti, were sold by auction in 

July. Many valuable books, made more valuable by notes in 

the poet’s hand, were dispersed. Among these was the volume 

‘of manuscript and rough sketches by William Blake, from which 
new sonnets, a profile portrait of Blake, and other matters, were 
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taken for the two editions of ‘Gilchrist’s Life.’ Inside the 
cover, Mr. Rossetti had written that he purchased the volume 
for eight shillings of an attendant at the British Museum, of the 
name of Palmer, who had known Blake well. Mr. Rossetti had 
accumulated or inherited many curious pieces of Italian, Old 
English, and Flemish furniture and carving, and had here and 
there added decorations with his brush. A few pictures by oid 
masters were on the walls, notably a Holy Family, with saints 
of the Venetian school, possibly a Bonifazio; also a curious 
and highly-finished little picture by Breughel of the Massacre of 
the Innocents, the scene being a Dutch village and the costumes 
of the painter’s period. The interest of association naturally 
raised the worth of these and the other comparatively few 
objects in the sale, and the sum realised was 3000/. 


It is said that among the pictures to be exhibited in the 
winter at the Royal Academy, will be three interesting canvases 
long in the possession of Mr. Tilton, the well-known American 
landscape artist residing in Rome. One of these is a Danaé, 
by Titian, a variation on the familiar compositions, and a work 
about which the owner is said to have found documentary evi- 
dence in the Spanish Archives. Another is a portion ofa frieze 
painted with Pxfti on canvas by Titian in late years in his 
studio in the Casa Grande at Venice ; and the third is a nature 
study of the Roman Campagna by Claude. 


IT is said that the Grosvenor Gallery will receive next winter 
an exhibition of pictures by ‘ Impressionists.’ Meantime, the 
pulse of appreciation has been tested by the gathering of a few 
typical examples from French studios, shown last month at 13 
King Street. Here were to be seen figure studies by M. Degas 
of jockeys at the starting post, or a milliner’s counter and wares ; 
or posturing ballet-girls caught just as the curtain drops, here a 
leg and there an arm anda gay skirt; all these subjects blotted in 
with amazing vividness of colour and reality. Miss Carsalt, an 
American pupil, had a half-length of a pale-faced lady in a white 
hat, sitting in the sun in a garden-walk against the border of 
purple foliage plants ; a picture of much skill and refinement, 
but apparently like the work of her master, painted with a pa- 
lette-knife, rebellious against outline, and requiring of the spec- 
tator carefully to choose his place of observation—the farther off 
the better. Several landscapes, notably those of M. Renoir, 
showed that a love of fresh outdoor nature and of tender effects 
of light and colour is compatible with the principles of this art 
phase. It is now said that not only have we here in London 
Mr. Whistler to represent the canons of the clique, but that M. 
Tissot is an ‘Impressionist.’ M. Tissot may have been a pupil 
of M. Degas, but it is also certain that his earlier work was 
studious of pronounced, hard outline, of solid, smooth impasto, 
of mediaeval rigidity of form. Since then he has become the 
illustrator of modern manners and morals, and assumed a de- 
fiant freedom of handling, but this vé/e is not exclusively the 
right of ‘ Impressionists.’ 


A FEW notable pictures from the last Salon by American and 
English artists who have acquired a name in Paris formed the 
attraction of the closing days of the season at the Fine Art 
Society’s Nelson Gallery. Mr. Sargent, the brilliant pupil of the 
brilliant M. Carolus-Duran, won loud laudation at the Salon 
by his audacious canvas £/ Jaleo. Here a Spanish gipsy— 
heavily draped, black hair floating—dances, or seems rather to 
reel in vertigo, in the glare of lamps, while a row of black-hatted 
Gitanos twang guitars and long-armed women clap applause 
frantically, all seated in a row behind the dancer against the 
stone wall. There is not one morsel of precise form in the 
whole canvas; nevertheless, this clever would-be Velasquez 
conveys with his dabs and flashes of colour an effect of sur- 
prising reality and character. Another pupil of the same 
master, Mr. O’Meara, paints a mirage-like landscape of 
light autumn trees, smooth water, and wan reed beds ; faintly 
flushed by western glow, glimmering under the light of a silver 
full moon just risen and blurred by wreath of river mist, a 
solitary figure of a woman in white stands rigid and con- 
templative on the river edge; the painter calls his picture 
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Réverie, but this figure has the aspect of an intending suicide. 
Of stouter calibre and healthier sentiment is Mr. W. Stott, 
a pupil of M. Géréme, by whom we have noted from 
time to time clever morsels in the Dudley Gallery. The study 
of Boys Bathing from a punt in a stream among the summer 
trees ; and that of two little peasant girls waiting for the Ferry 
Boat to take them over the pale river that is full of broken 
reflections of rosy cloudlets and green banks and village houses 
on the opposite bank, are both transcripts.of common, everyday 
nature, and the treatment generalises form; so far we have, 
here again, ‘impressions.’ But this artist seeks a sensitive 
balance of line in his composition, his rustic figures, if frank 
and true to rough life, are neither ugly nor degraded, the sen- 
timent of his scenes is fresh and pleasant, not wholly without 
under-current of idyllic charm. This is no hap-hazard or ex- 
perimental work, but of the kind that matures deliberately. 
Two brothers—Americans—L. B. and A. W. Harrison, are 
respectively pupils of M. Cabanel and M. Géréme. Both are 
realists, but of the two the last-named, Géréme’s pupil, shows 
the finer artistic fibre. He paints an urchin, lying prone at 
luxurious ease on the sand by the sea, building Castles in the 
Air, after he has exhausted his childish invention over some 
fancy with sand-heaps, shells, and feathers. This piece of 
nature study has the actuality of Bastein Lepage without his 
repulsiveness. The lad is ragged and unkempt, but not sordid, 
or hopeless. M. Cabanel’s pupil achieves the effect of pure 
vertical sunlight on the white draperies of young girls returning 
pensive and blissful through the flowery meadows after their 
first Communion. 


A GOOD general idea of Mr. Tuer’s work on Bartolozzi may 
be got from its full title, which is as follows :— 

‘Bartolozzi and his Works by Andrew W. Tuer, a Biographical 
and Descriptive Account of the Life and Career of Francesco Barto- 
lozzi, R.A. Illustrated, with some‘Observations on the Present Demand 
for and Value of his Prints; the way to detect Modern Impressions 
from Worn-out Plates and to recognise Falsely-tinted Impressions ; 
Deceptions attempted with Prints; Print Collecting, Judging, Handling, 
&c.; together with a List of upwards of 2000—the most extensive 
record yet compiled—of the Great Engraver’s Works.’ 


Mr. Tuer is an enthusiastic admirer of Bartolozzi, greatly to 
our advantage as readers of his book, because without enthu- 
siasm it is not possible to produce a work requiring so much 
knowledge and preparation as this. Every labour of this 
thorough kind must be a labour of love, for the simple reason 
that nobody who approached such a subject merely for the 
purpose of book-making would have the patience or the per- 
severance necessary to get together these ample materials, 
nor would a mercenary writer focus together the scattered rays 
of light in such materials, even if they had been collected ready 
to his hand. We may frankly admit that we do not share 
Mr. Tuer’s enthusiasm for Bartolozzi, who, though gifted with 
great skill, appears to us to have belonged to a school which 
exhibited certain qualities of engraving only, which were far 
from being equivalent to the technical qualities of painting, 
still less an adequate representation of Nature. We believe 
that in our own day certain engravers have considerably 
excelled Bartolozzi in approaching to the qualities of painting ; 
but if you consider engraving to be quite an independent art, 
which seems to have been the old way of regarding it, and if 
you consider its qualities very limited with reference to other 
arts and to Nature, then it is quite possible that you may come 
to like Bartolozzi greatly, and even to have some enthusiasm 
for him like that of his present biographer and admirer, Mr. 
Tuer. This is what Mr. Tuer says of Bartolozzi’s style :— 


‘ Bartolozzi’s ‘‘style” is sometimes spoken of as if it were a dis- 
tinctive “manner,” sealing his work with an unmistakable cachet. 
But, in truth, he had neither manner nor mannerism ; for he worked 
in all styles, and always without affectation. In dealing with great 
originals, he was grand or graceful, fanciful or fiery, gentle or powerful, 
according to the temper of the artist after whom he was at work. No 
engraver ever reproduced with more truthful fidelity the character of 
the painter; but it cannot be denied that while he adhered to the 
spirit of the original, he often added a dignity and force, or infused a 
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sweetness and grace, as the subject demanded, softening hardness of 
treatment, and even correcting drawing, in a manner which in many 
cases added vastly to the reputation of the painter. He possessed, 
moreover, a creative capacity, which was often happily used in deve- 
loping effects but dimly and indecisively suggested in the originals. 
It became generally understood at last, and even expected, that when 
Bartolozzi was employed to engrave works of second or third-rate 
artists, he would correct any deficiency or neglect in the drawing, and 
the printsellers had a common phrase when looking over paintings 
and designs of a mediocre description: ‘‘ Bartolozzi will put it to 
rights ;” and in some instances the deficiencies or faults were so 
giaring, that an extra sum was paid and an express stipulation made 
for their correction, and as a rule painters were anything but displeased 
with the improvements.’ 


Mr. Tuer has not exactly hit the mark in his definition of 
what is called ‘colour’ in engraving. He defines it as ‘the 
due subordination and relative force of minor objects,’ whereas 
‘colour’ in the engraver’s sense does not refer to minor objects 
more especially than to those of greater importance. What it 
really means is nothing but the translation of pictorial colour 
(wherever it occurs in the composition) into an equivalent of 
dark, which dark should have a certain quality of the kind 
desirable in that place, or else an engraver will not be pleased 
with it. 

The sketch of Bartolozzi’s life is well done, and is very 
interesting. The engraver was born in 1727 at Florence, 
‘ where his family had long been settled,’ and he died at Lisbon 
in 1815, having preserved his powers as a workman almost to 
the last. He had lived thirty-eight years in England, but was 
tempted to go and settle in Portugal by the promise of a 
pension and knighthood which accompanied a royal invitation. 
It seems that he was not treated very cordially by the English 
nobility who employed him, as he was surprised and charmed 
by the kindness of the Portuguese grandees, ‘the more flattering 
to me, as for a long series of years I have not been accustomed 
to such kindly behaviour from those I have looked up to as my 
patrons.’ He was immensely industrious, and earned a great 
deal of money when in England; but, unluckily, he had not 
the art of keeping it. We are told that he was generous and 
extravagant, and had a habit of carrying loose gold in_his 
waistcoat-pockets. His residence in England began in the 
year 1764, ‘when he was persuaded, at the age of thirty-seven, 
to come to England by Dalton, the king’s librarian, who had 
been sent to Italy on a royal commission to purchase pictures.’ 
Bartolozzi was one of the original members of the English 
Royal Academy when it was founded in 1769. 

There is a great deal of interesting technical information in 
Mr. Tuer’s book, especially with regard to engraving in stipple, 
on which Mr. Tuer has a very good and instructive chapter. 
He explains many tricks of dishonest printsellers in a chapter 
on ‘Print-restoring, Inlaying, Splitting, and Cleaning.’ The 
chapters on ‘ Print Sales’ and ‘Art Auction Rooms’ will be 
valuable to collectors. 

The second volume contains chapters on ‘ Collecting Prints 
as a Hobby,’ ‘ Beginning the Collecting of Prints,’ ‘ Proofs, 
States, and Signatures,’ ‘Deceptions with Prints,” ‘Modern 
Reprints from Worn-out Plates,’ ‘Coupon Prints,’ ‘ Collecting 
Prints for Illustrating Books, and ‘Framing.’ In the first 
volume we have a long catalogue to show prices attained by 
Bartolozzi’s engravings, and in the second a general catalogue 
of his works, which the author has made as complete as 
possible. This catalogue includes upwards of two thousand 
plates, exclusive of states. 

As a partner in the firm of Field and Tuer of the Leadenhall 
Press, Mr. Tuer has shown his taste in the material production 
of his book, which leaves nothing to be desired. The typo- 
graphy is a fine example of the union of boldness with elegance, 
the illustrations, though not numerous, are interesting. On the 
whole, these volumes are a very acceptable addition to our 
art-library, and we should be glad to see other eminent artists 
treated with the industry and research of which Mr. Tuer has 
set the example. It is to be regretted that Bartolozzi, who 
thought himself forgotten in his old age, could not foresee the 
future existence of such a monument to his fame. 
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ETCHED BY STEPHEN PARRISH. 


R. PARRISH, who is one of the most sincere 
M and straightforward of living etchers, was 
born at Philadelphia in 1846. He went from school 
into business, and was closely engaged in mercantile 
pursuits for thirteen years—‘dabbling a little in 
paint, to use his own expression, ‘when opportunities 
offered.’ After this long experience of business, Mr. 
Parrish became finally convinced that he was not in 
his proper sphere, yet had very little hope of suc- 
ceeding in any profession taken up so late as the 
age of thirty. However, he took a year’s lessons in 
painting, and soon found that the pursuit was in 
accordance with his own natural gifts, so that he 
made satisfactory progress. In the year 1878 he 
began to take an interest in etching, and read 
‘Etching and Etchers, which excited a desire to 
try the art practically. The date of Mr. Parrish’s 
first plate was November 28th, 1879. It has been 
followed by many others. 

The subjects of Mr. Parrish’s etchings are generally 
found about the rivers and ports of his native land, 
but some of them are taken from its plains and hills. 
He delights in shipping, and in picturesque nooks and 
corners about fishing villages. He has etched on the 
Schroon, the Passaic, the Delaware, the Annisquam, 
the Upper Hudson, on flat plains, and amongst the 
Adirondacks, Everywhere he seems to have taken 
the same hearty interest in his subject. Amongst his 
sixty etchings known to us as yet, there are none that 
betray dulness or fatigue ; and although some of them 
may be more completely successful than others, they 
are alike in honesty of purpose, and hardly ever fail to 


give the pleasure we feel when a true lover of nature 


attempts to convey his impressions. The plate we 
publish gives one phase of Mr. Parrish’s talent ; but 
this is not the only phase. The tonic simplicity of 
the plate, in which little more than the line is used, 
has restricted the etcher to the delineation of objects 
with hardly more than a suggestion of effect ; but in 
many of his works, especially in some that are on too 
large a scale to be published in this periodical, the 
impression is as much produced by effect as by line. 
One of the most powerful is that called Northern 
Moorland. Out of a desolate expanse of country, rise, 
in the middle distance, several dark, craggy masses 
of rock. Beyond them the dreary land stretches 
away to the horizon, whilst between them and the 
foreground lies a marsh or tarn, and a flock of sheep 
are passing towards it from the bare rock, which is 
close to the spectator. The dreary effect of such a 
scene is conveyed with great power and feeling, and 
it reminds us strongly of our own wild moorlands in 
the north of England like those that were familiar to 
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Charlotte Bronté. Mr. Parrish knows the melancholy 
charm of solitude in wild places, yet he is not by any 
means indifferent to the interest of picturesque build- 
ings; and though in America there are no remains of 
the Middle Ages, as in France and Germany, still the 
little ports by American rivers seem to abound with 
the humbler kind of picturesque interest which be- 
longs to the wharfs and landing-places of our own 
Thames. The etching of Portsmouth, N. H., is an 
excellent instance of this, with the tall masts of the 
boats rising above the dark confusion of riverside 
buildings up against the clear sky. In Fishermen's 
Houses, Cape Ann, the artist has relieved his dark 
masses by a judicious introduction of white spaces in 
the midst of them. The earth and the lower part of 
the sky are dark, but a white cloud, the sails of boats 
hanging to dry or just furled, and the smaller white 
spaces of clothes hanging to dry on clothes-lines, are 
used so ably that heaviness is entirely avoided. We 
cannot say so much in favour of the large plate 
called Rocky Neck,a stony promontory, with cottages 
and the usual accompaniment of boats. Here, Mr. 
Parrish has wished to represent a dark and cloudy 
sky, which has come out heavy and hard, as such 
skies very easily do in etching, unless they are 
managed with the greatest possible caution and 
skill. There is a dark wooded hill in another 
plate called On the Upper Hudson, which is full 
of truthful character, and so arranged with rough 
buildings and trees coming before it as not to be 
too monotonous. 

Many of the smaller etchings by Mr. Parrish are 
excellent. Ox the Schroon—Drought is as good as 
a plate of that kind well can be, except that the 
shadows are a little too dense and black. Lewisburg 
on the Schroon is lighter and more varied. It repre- 
sents a few irregular houses on the shore, with some 
lightly-sketched trees and a grey hill in the distance. 
The Deserted Mill, Adirondacks, is one of the most 
poetical of the artist’s works. The mill consists of a 
long line: of dark, low buildings on the shore of a 
pond or nearly motioniess river, and some dreary, 
leafless trunks of trees rise up beyond it, mere stalks, 
against a delicate grey sky. The feeling for dreary 
solitude ‘is conveyed in this charming plate with a 
completeness fairly comparable to that of some me- 
lancholy air in music. Mr. Parrish does not seem as 
yet to have mastered the difficulty of etching trees 
well when there is foliage on them, but he is very 
much at home amongst boats and picturesque fishing 
cottages on the waterside. Almost all his marine 
subjects—such as that of schooners Getting under 
Weigh—are successfully treated, but we cannot say 
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quite so much of the pure landscapes—such as the 
one entitled Evening, in which it does not seem that 
the tree-forms have been studied enough, even re- 
latively to that light. Yet, whatever may be the 
occasional shortcomings of his work, Mr. Parrish is 
always an interesting etcher ; and though his practice 
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is evidently founded upon that of well-known masters 
—such as Haden and Lalanne (probably with recol- 
lections of Appian and other Frenchmen)—it conveys 
his own way of looking at things, and is really the 
work of an American who loves his own American 
lands and shores, 


THE RUINED ABBEYS OF YORKSHIRE. 
IX.—Mount Grace Priory. 


ROBABLY the least known, but certainly not 

the least interesting, of the monastic ruins of 
Yorkshire is the Carthusian Priory, which stands a 
mile or so north of the ‘ Beck,’ between the Hambleton 





the fourteenth century testified to the devotion and 
liberality of Thomas Holland, Earl of Kent. Three 
hundred years had elapsed since Bruno promulgated 
in the desert of the Chartreuse a monastic reform 





HOUSE, PARTLY 17TH CENTURY, AT THE ENTRANCE TO MOUNT GRACE PRIORY. 


and Cleveland Hills. ‘The Priory of Mount Grace,’ 
says the local guide, ‘is situated about eight miles 
E.N.E. of Northallerton. The nearest railway stations 
are Welbury and Trenholme Bar, which are respec- 
tively about four miles distant, but no conveyances 
can be obtained at either.’ Indeed, these small sta- 
tions on the wild moor seem to feel the spell of older 
and more stagnant days. At one time a sportsman, 
at another a countrywoman, will come and go, but 
the few tourists who make their way to the Priory 
arrive mostly by road from Northallerton. No one 
who has not waited at Pilmore for a train to Thirsk 
has fully realised how powerless a railway, and even 
a junction, may be to enliven such an utter desola- 
tion, or disturb so deep a peace. But far more strange 
and impressive than the stillness which now reigns 
beneath the shadow of ‘Black Hambleton’ must have 
been the forced and painful silence of the peopled 
cloister and the clustered cells which at the close of 


more thorough and relentless even than that of 
Robert, Bernard and Stephen Harding. The ex- 
treme austerity of the Carthusian rule had, we must 
suppose, left the field to the more popular Cistercians, 
and Witham and Henton, both in Somersetshire, 
were long the only houses of the order in England. 
But between 1344 and 1414 no less than seven 
Carthusian priories were founded, and among them, 
in 1397, ‘The House of Mount Grace of Ingleby,’ 
dedicated to St. Mary and St. Nicholas. 

Thomas Holland was then Duke of Surrey, and 
the favoured and trusted nephew of the King. But 
when, only two years later, Richard II. was deposed, 
the Duke became once more Earl of Kent, and the 
rich and powerful patron of the Carthusians was 
transformed into an impotent rebel, and finally suf- 
fered as a traitor. So the ‘Monastery of the Assump- 
tion of Our Lady of Mount Grace, as it seems to 
have been mostly cailed, was left unfinished, and 
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the monks uncertain as to their title to those far-off 
midland and southern lands at Hinchley, Warham, 
and Carisbrooke, which the deposed monarch had 
granted to his favourite. At last, however, in 1440, 
Henry VI. confirmed the original grants, and building 
operations were resumed and soon completed. 

‘ Sancte et singulares, —saintly and singular, in- 
deed, were the observances which had won the ad- 
miration of the luckless Duke of Surrey. Not in the 
fast of eight months out of twelve, the refusal of meat 
even to the sick, the substitution of flannel for linen 
in bedding as well as clothes, lies the peculiar hard- 
ship of the Carthusian rule, but rather in that which 
the ruins now before us so vividly recall—the isolation 
of each monk in his own little hut and walled garden, 
the silence en- 


for their doom. Seven swung from the gallows; the rest 
were flung into Newgate, chained to posts in a noisome 
dungeon, where, “tied and not able to stir,” they were left 
to perish of gaol-fever and starvation. In a fortnight five 
were dead, and the rest at the point of death, “almost 
dispatched,” Cromwell’s envoy wrote to him, “ by the hand 
of God, of which, considering their behaviour, I am not 
sorry.” 7 


So perished, without a thought of yielding, the 
champions of English Carthusianism. 

Let us see what these ruins can teach us of their 
brethren in Cleveland. Leaving the road at right 
angles, we make straight for the base of the wooded 
hills, till our track brings us up short before a highly 
picturesque, but rather desolate, farm-house, in the 

construction of 























which, though an 
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that the inmates of our London Charter-house were 
ready to die. It is instructive to see how their 
extirpation by Cromwell and his master strikes a 
very modern historian. 


‘In the general relaxation of the religious life the charity 
and devotion of the brethren of the Charterhouse had won 
the reverence even of those-who condemned monasticism. 
After a stubborn resistance, they had acknowledged the 
Royal Supremacy, and taken the oath of submission pre- 
scribed by the Act. But by an infamous construction of 
the statute, which made the denial of the Supremacy treason, 
the refusal of satisfactory answers to official questions as to 
a conscientious belief in it was held to be equivalent to 
open denial. The aim of the new measure was well known, 
and the brethren prepared to die. In the agony of waiting, 
enthusiasm brought its imaginative consolations: “ When 
the Host was lifted up there came, as it were, a whisper of 


_ air which breathed upon our faces as we knelt; and there’ 


came a sweet, soft sound of music.” They had not long, 
however, to wait. Their refusal to answer was the signal 


imposing church, 
and north of this again a doorway in a wall reveals 
glimpses of an inner court. 

This, indeed, is the normal Carthusian plan. A 
church, simple and aisleless, with transepts, short 
nave, and more considerable choir, and on either side 
an enclosure ; the larger, and in this case the southern, 
given up in part or altogether to the guest-houses and 
more public offices and buildings of the monastery, 
the smaller constituting the cloister of the monks, 
and surrounded with tiny, two-storied houses and 
gardens, in front of which is a continuous ‘ pentice.’ 

Turning to the left on entering the outer court, 
and passing along the back of the range of buildings 
already referred to as a farm-house, we find, in the 
north-west corner, an unmistakable kitchen, beyond 
which again are two massive buttresses against a 





* Green’s ‘ English People.’ 
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blank wall. Eastward, and beyond the doorway to 
the inner cloister, we come to the nave of the church. 
This is so short that it forms, with the transepts and 
choir, a reversed Latin cross—the choir, instead of 
the nave, being the long arm. Immediately east of 
the transept are the remains of the tower, through 
which, by a rather narrow passage under lofty arches, 
the choir is reached. The entire absence of aisles is 
significant of the simplicity of ritual which admitted 
no processions. Only the north wall of the choir 
remains, though there are sufficient indications of 
masonry on the south. East and south of the church, 
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DOOR LEADING FROM THE OUTER COURT TO THE INNER CLOISTER AT 
MOUNT GRACE PRIORY. 


at a short distance, there seem to be traces of cells 
and gardens like those which surround the inner 
cloister. They were apparently four in number, two 
on the east, where the cells must have been, so to 
speak, ‘semi-detached,’ and two on the south, where 
the garden intervened in the more normal way. The 
rest of the eastern side of the court was screened from 
the stream and the rising hill by a wall and passage 
communicating with the southern hospitium. 

At the north-east corner of the church was, 
perhaps, the chapter-house; and abutting against 
the north walls of the transept and nave are re- 
mains of what may, with more certainty, be called 
the prior’s house. But the most interesting part 
of the monastery has yet to be noticed. On the 


outer side of the north wall of the prior’s house 
is an undeniable lavatory, which, though not situ- 
ated like those of the Cistercians close to the 
entrance of a refectory, does yet mark the fact 
that we are now in the cloister of the monks—the 
scene of their daily life and occasional ablutions. 
Standing with our backs to this lavatory and 
looking north, we shall have, right and left as well 
as in front of us, the ruins of the fourteen separate 
cells in each of which a monk, more eremite than 
coenobite, once sought to train his soul to look only 
towards heaven. The minuteness with which the 
scheme of these remarkable dwellings can be dis- 
cerned is, after all, the feature of primary interest 
in. the ruin. With the help of a very careful 
drawing, and some more than probable conjectures 
of Mr. Middleton’s, we may reconstruct, almost in 
detail, the strange shell which the Carthusian law 
formed around the individuals of its species. At 
Burgos we may see the survivors of the race, at 
Grenoble we may brood over its cradle; but neither 
Miraflores nor the Grande Chartreuse will wholly 
supersede the study of this Yorkshire ruin, where 
no later day has endeavoured with self-conscious 
art to simulate or to embalm the past. 

Let us take at random a single cell. 

We shall find that the allowance of space to 
each monk is tolerably liberal. The actual building 
measures, on the outside, about 25 feet by 28 feet ; 
and occupies, roughly speaking, a fourth part of an 
enclosed square, the remainder of which is devoted 
to garden, the house being in a corner with a 
frontage to the cloister, and having the garden on 
two sides of it in the shape of an L. Along the 
remaining part of the cloister frontage there runs, 
inside the high wall of the garden, a passage 
covered with a pentice; and a similar structure 
connects a door at the back of the building with 
an aperture in the corner of the garden wall— 
away from the cloister and towards the stream. 
This aperture was once wrongly supposed to be an 
exit to the running water and the open country ; 
but it is now clear that it was only a recess, con- 
nected by quite other relations with the drainage 
of the stream. 

In its two garden frontages the house has alto- 
gether four low windows, and a door communicates 
with each of the above-mentioned covered passages, 
and another—strictly closed—with the cloister. In 
the corner between this last door and the return 
wall of the house is the hatch through which the 
recluse was fed. Starting in a straight line from 
the outer (or cloister) wall, this ingenious aperture 
shortly turns at right angles, and debouches in the 
splay of the neighbouring doorway. Towards the 
cloister it is still obviously rebated as for a shutter. 

Immediately on the right, as you enter from 
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the cloister, are the newel and other indications 
of a staircase; but, unfortunately, nothing remains 
to indicate the plan of the upper floor. To the 
left was probably a passage leading to the front- 
garden door and covered passage. In the latter is 
a niche, as if for a lamp. The inner part of the 
‘house seems to have been divided, by wooden par- 
titions, into three rooms—perhaps bedroom,* day 
room, and a sort of pantry. One only—the supposed 
day room—contains a fire-place. This room also 
communicates with the second covered passage and 
the ‘recess.’ 

Such, with but little variation, are the fourteen 
cells and gardens which surround the monks’ clois- 
ter at Mount Grace. The enclosure is by no means 
rectangular, and not even an exact parallelogram. 
The gardens consequently differ slightly in size 
and shape; that at the north-east corner, for in- 
stance, being long and having its outer angle acute. 
The branches of the same stream which partially 
surrounds the outer court, flow round three sides 
of the inner; and beyond the water, to the east, 
rises the steep and thickly-wooded hill. It should 
be observed for the benefit of genuine antiquaries 
that on each side of the doors of the cells are, or 
were, escutcheons, those on the east wall being 
larger than those on the others. Among these 
larger escutcheons are the arms of Scroope, Arch- 
bishop of York, and of Gascoigne. This Archbishop 
was of the old type of political and warlike Church- 
men. Three years after the defeat and death of 
Hotspur, he conspired with the elder Percy against 
King Henry, and paid the penalty of unsuccessful 
rebellion. It must not be supposed either that 
the cells are all in equally good preservation, or 
that any one of them is so perfect as to exhibit 
every detail that has been described. It is with 
them, as with the abbeys among which we have 
been travelling—what is lacking in one must be 
supplied from another. This, indeed, is the true 
secret of the antiquary’s joy, and the key to his 
mystery. He is one of those ‘sad friends of truth’ 
of whom Milton spoke, who, ‘imitating the careful 
search that Isis made for the mangled body of 
Osiris, went up and down gathering up limb by 
limb still as they could find them.’ We know, too, 
that we ‘have not found them all, nor ever shall 
do;’ but we think it better, instead of brushing 
away with hasty contempt the remnants of what 
once were living impulses and creative thoughts, 





* I am told that the analogies of Pavia and S. Maria degli 
Angeli at Rome are in favour of the upper floor being the 
sleeping-room of the monks. There must, however, one would 
think, have been more space than could be needed for this 
purpose. At Miraflores Mr. Street speaks of ‘wo rooms up- 
' stairs. Unless the lay-brothers acted as housemaids, these 
monks must have found themselves rather over-housed. 
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to strive to register in -the vast museum of human 
history the record of all that has helped to mould 
and make us as we are. 

One curious attribute or accident of the Carthu- 
sian was his devotion to gardening. A _ recent 
traveller in Spain sums up his impressions of Mira- 
flores, with somewhat contemptuous brevity, in these 
words : ‘ Every monk has a cell, a bed-room, and a 
garden, to himself, for silence and solitary confine- 
ment are the rule of the order, instead of sociability 
and usefulness, to their fellow-creatures.: “ Mais il faut 
cultiver son jardin.”’* Yes, they were the first and 
greatest gardeners, but they could produce great 
architects and bishops too, for was not St. Hugh of 
Lincoln a Carthusian? And while we wonder at the 
fruitless austerity of the cloister of the monks, it is 
but fair to remember that larger cloister through which 
we have so lately passed. Here, in the ample ac- 
commodation for the wayfarer, the poor, the fugitive, 
the sick, is the great link between the two elements 
of worship and service, which, from age to age in 
varying proportions, have been and will remain essen- 
tial to religion. Still it is. only too true that in the 
original conception of the Carthusian rule there was 
something of that morbid desire of isolation which 
was the really grave blemish of mediaeval monas- 
ticism. In the early anchorites this tendency was 
probably at its worst, im the Dominican and Francis- 
can ideal it was almost wholly absent. Between the 
two comes the ordinary monasticism of which the 
Benedictines are the type. But the Carthusians were 
not Benedictines, though they are often spoken of as 
if they were, and they have in them, as we have seen, 
more of the hermit than of the coenobite. Thus the 
salvation of their own souls was declared to be the 
object of their retreat, and they seem to have at first 
discouraged poor strangers ; spending their so-called 
superfluities by preference on the poor of their own 
neighbourhood. 

In the same spirit they recited the minor cano- 
nical hours each in his own cell at the sound of the 
chapel bell, assembling only for matins and vespers, 
except on feast-days, when all their services were 
in the church. 

All the more remarkable is the appearance in 
politics and art of the one English Carthusian whose 
name still lingers in the Calendar of our Church. 
In that neglected and patiently protesting document 
the name of Hugh Bishop of Lincoln stands, black- 
lettered, against the 17th November, to be read 
by those who never heard of Bruno or asked the 
meaning of the Charter-house. From the midst 
of these silent worshippers, with their one silver 
chalice and silver tube for eucharistic wine, their 
aisleless church and meagre ritual, comes forth the 





* ‘Holidays in Spain,’ by F. R. M‘Clintock. 
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great Gothic builder whose monument is Lincoln 
Cathedral. 

From the midst of the petty and vexatious rules, 
the weekly flagellations, the system of signs—‘rustic 
and not facetious or wanton’—in place of speech, 
comes the opponent of King Richard I. on behalf of 
the constitution and liberties of England. And the 
same man who said to his monks, ‘Eyes on your 
plates, hands on the table, ears to the reader, and 
heart to God,’ said to Hubert, who demanded in the 
King’s name contributions for foreign wars, ‘Within 
the realm we of Lincoln will pay your soldiers, as we 
are bound ; but without it, no.’ Thus, as Mr. Free- 
man says, ‘As Thomas of London had withstood the 
demands of the father, Hugh of Avalon withstood 
the demands of the son ;’ and ‘ the Saint of Lincoln, 
grown into an Englishman on English ground, spoke 
up for the laws and rights of Englishmen, as Anselm 
had done before him, and as Simon did after him.’ 
For, alas! we cannot claim St. Hugh as an English- 
man by birth. It was ‘the saint whom the Imperial 
Burgundy gave to England’ who spoke out in this 
manly English fashion, and who fixed for us the true 
type of English Pointed architecture. His effigy 
may still be seen in Westminster Abbey, with the 
swan, the symbol of Carthusian loneliness.* The 
high opinion in which the order was held by Church- 
men of the twelfth century may be gathered from a 
letter of Peter, the Venerable Abbot of Cluny, to 
Pope Eugenius. 


‘ I thought,’ he says, ‘and I do not believe I was wrong, 
that theirs was the best of all the Latin systems, and that 
they were not of those who strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel. For they do not consider the kingdom of God as 
consisting principally in meats and drinks, in garments and 
labours, and the like, though these, wisely managed, may do 
that kingdom of God good service, but in that godliness of 
which the Apostle says, ‘‘ Bodily exercise is profitable to 
little, but godliness is profitable unto all things, having the 





* So says Mrs. Jameson, but there is little doubt he had a 
real pet swan, as mentioned in the Latin Metrical Life of St. 
Hugh. 


promise of the life which now 1s, and of that which is to 
come.” These holy men feast at the table of wisdom, they 
are entertained at the banquet of the true Solomon, not in 
superstitions, not in hypocrisy, not in the leaven of malice 
and wickedness, but in the unleavened bread of sincerity 
and truth.’ 


To Mr. Matthew Arnold, whose noble poem of 
the Grand Chartreuse has perhaps been often in the 
reader’s mind, it is all but one more misdirected effort, 
one more blind aspiration, one more fruitless rebel- 
lion against ‘the common.’ Yet for him the silence, 
which to many seems so monstrous and so morbid, 
is full of solemn meaning and eloquent with pathetic 
suggestion : ; 


‘Silent, while years engrave the brow ; 
Silent—the best are silent now.’ 


The Carthusians were right, at least, he thinks, to 
hold their peace. He sees in their isolation not the 
fatal flaw, but the crowning excellence, of their sys- 
tem. It is with them, he would perhaps say, as 
with the stars—‘self-poised they live, nor pine with 
noting. All the fever of some different soul.’ But 
surely the more availing plea is that they were never 
conscious traitors to their kind, but rather, in the 
mysterious oneness of our race and the strange 
fashion of its development, it was for us they tried 
that dark and dreadful path of silence that we, whose 
courage would perhaps have failed, might know, by 
proof of their experience, that not so is reached the 
land of our desire. 

Who shail say that these men bore in vain all the 
agonies of self-repression, and the maddening con- 
sciousness of powers unemployed; or that without 
them St. Vincent de Paul would have been able to 
write to his sisterhood in after days, ‘ Let your mon- 
asteries be the homes of the sick, your cell a hired 
chamber, your chapel the parish church, your cloister 
the streets of the town and the wards of the hospitals, 
your rule obedience, your grating the fear of God, 
your veil a strict and holy modesty ?’ 


W. CHAMBERS LEFROY. 


PHASES OF A YORKSHIRE MOOR. 


HE moor upon which we propose to wander 
Ea lies between two Yorkshire rivers which flow 
through broad, well-wooded valleys. As it slopes 
down, the vegetation peculiar to it mingles with the 
trees and hill-side cottages, giving a combination 
rarely seen of rock, heather, and foliage. 

On this June morning we climb past the rocks of 
the first ridge, through curving cart-tracks, which, 
long disused, are now covered with a velvet carpet of 
bilberry: patches of brown heather are studded with 


the bright heads of the young bracken fronds. We 
reach the first level and look back. The brilliant 
foreground is flanked on the left by massive rocks of 
grit, while in the distance are hills of various tones,— 
a rich purple meeting a green slope fringed with a 
belt of pines ; beyond, a yellow sunlit glimpse, and a 
white shepherd’s hut. Further, the limestone hills 
give dull blues and greens broken by white cliffs ; and, 
still more distant, hills of the same kind stand with 
clearly defined blue outline changing on their lower 





Phases of a Yorkshire Moor. 


surface to a yellow-green, as they appear through, ° 


and are softened by, a veil of haze. 

The westerly wind causes the remote clouds, which 
above the horizon appear almost motionless, to give 
variety to each momentary look ; but the effect upon 
the middle distance is still more marked. The 
purple hill is darkened, and the edge of the moor 
stands against it with a mass of gilded bilberry, 
and nearer to us the rich shadow gives a depth of 
transparent warmth to the brown and olive-green 
growth. Stretches of broad, cool blue in the fore- 
ground are the result of the bleached stalks of the 
burnt heather. Here the line is broken by short 
walls of turf erected to shelter the sportsman who 
crosses the moor for game; and again, the track, 
white and grey and pink, curves round the summit 
of a knoll. 

Another climb, and we reach the highest plateau, 
from which we appear to look down upon the sur- 
rounding hills. This corner on the half right cuts 
partly against the sky and partly against the distant 
hills. The track which crosses it is nearly white, the 
adjoining surface is bare and boggy, but interspersed 
are patches of dark and light green moss, and tufts of 
bilberry —some deep, bright red, some green with 
reddening tips. The edge to the right is clothed with 
soft heather and other plants, out of which rises a 
monolith, or cross, which cuts perpendicularly against 
the far-off slopes. 

On the other side rises the bare back of a hill, said 
to have been devoted to the worship of Baal ; and the 
weather suits the scene. The wind has changed : 
thunder-clouds have been gathering, and the ominous, 
lurid red of a storm has been tinging the purple 
sky. The storm has come up against the wind from 
the south-west, and a reflected glare is spread over 
the landscape.. The curlews give forth a melancholy 
note ; the sheep in a half-hysterical manner play with 
the lambs; while the old wether—or, as he is called on 
the moor, the stormcock—bleats in a warning tone, as 
if calling on the scattered flock to seek shelter. The 
torrent now descends with such violence that a mist 
rises from the ground over which the lightning plays 
incessantly. The shepherds seek shelter under a pro- 
jecting rock, or, if none be near, crouch down upon 
the heath. 

To the east, where the moor ends, we get a fine 
view of the broad valley with its foliaged curves; on 
the left aré some ancient excavations, now covered 
with vegetation which presents an indescribable effect 
of blended greens. The first is the moor-sod of a 
neutral and almost discordant tint, the flatness of 
which is broken by the upright rushes at the base, 
whose colour, however, is equally neutral: the harmony 
is effected by the bilberry which gathers round in 
warm masses, over which is thrown as a network the 
heather which girdles the cones. 
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On the right stands an old square tower, planted 
on an insular hill with rocks at its base, and, 
below, a‘ sweep of moor-water throws them into 
relief. Close by, a barrow emerges from a glowing 
covering of rich plants, marking the burial-place of 
some hero whose grave Nature decorates as only 
Nature can. 

Autumn changes every hue. The long grass be- 
comes lank and colourless, except a peculiar variety 
which contributes a brilliant but unhealthy-looking 
green. The heather, which in late summer has pre- 
sented fields of purple, is turned again into a dark 
brown, but with a rich transparency about the roots. 
The bracken, which has reared its head in great luxu- 
riance of green, has fallen, tinged in its decay with a 
lovely pink; and the insipid rushes receive by the 
magic touch of frost the clothing of a full, rich 
gold. 

When the north wind brings the snow the larger 
rocks alone resist its winding-sheet. The dangers 
incident to a journey on the moor are then so great 
that few run the risk of traversing it. The powerful 
and exquisite description by Thomson of the death 
of the husbandman on his own land by being lost in 
the snow has been exemplified on more than one sad 
occasion, when a hapless wanderer has been cut off 
by only a few yards of snowdrift from shelter and 
from life. 

The artist, precluded from the study of the living 
landscape, places upon the scene groups of human 
beings battling with the elements, or protected from 
them at the cheerful hearth. He.may see a belated 
traveller crossing the moor, having lost the track. 
After much toilsome floundering he stumbles upon 
the footsteps of a wary shepherd, and treading care- 
fully in them is led into the haven of a village ora 
hut. 

A resident in the valley was once riding on the 
moor when overtaken by a snowstorm, which, having 
passed, was succeeded by a keen frost and a cold 
mist which the Yorkshiremen call ‘hime.’ Let us 
note his adventures. The rider soon loses his 
way, and the horse is plunged into a bog from 
which his master unaided is quite unable to ex- 
tricate him. The only course open, therefore, is to 
leave him in order to seek safety, and, if possible 
help. The wanderer succeeds in working his way 
across the moor, leaving landmarks behind him to 
direct him again to the poor horse, and reaches 
the other side. 

Meanwhile, the friends at home are uneasy at 
his absence, and send for the neighbouring shep- 


‘herds to assist in the search. Some twenty-five 


assemble to plan the rescue, and they present a most 
picturesque and remarkable appearance. Added to 
their normal length of beard hang eight or nine 
inches of icicles, and their hoar-frosted faces are not 
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recognisable by their associates. They wear long 
stockings pulled over their boots and trousers, and 
under their arms are fixed small bundles of hay, 
which are considered by the more shrewd to be a 
preservative against cold. They carry staffs and 
either lamps or ‘flamboys’ of tarred rope, and thus 
armed spread themselves skirmisher-wise over the 
moor, signalling to each other by a system of calls. 
The rescue parties from either side meet at the 
perishing horse, to save him from a moorland grave, 
but the terrible ordeal through which he has passed 
brings about his premature death. 

The rapid disappearance of the snow under the 
influence of rains causes the ‘becks’ to assume the 


- 
se 


‘ appearance of cataracts; and sad is the wreck at 


times produced by the rushing water, which has been 
known to remove to some distance blocks of stone 
weighing many tons. The swollen streams result in 
boiling rivers with whose history we are not now 
concerned. 

With the blustering winds of March the rains are 
again driven from the surface of the ground, and the 
moors present splendid studies of light and shade ; 
and then the warm showers of April gently draw 
forth the slumbering vegetation, and our old friend 
the bilberry puts forth its delicately tinted leaves 
and waxen, bell-shaped flower. 

GEORGE RADFORD. 
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VENETIAN FISHING BOATS. 


BY MISS CLARA MONTALBA. 


M ISS MONTALBA’S sketches from Venice 
are too generally known to require any com- 
She is particularly skilful as a 


mentary of ours. 


sketcher with the pen, though her dexterity in the 
use of that fine old instrument does not prevent us 
from regretting her lively and agreeable colour. 
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AUTUN. 
Il1.—T7he Lapidary Museum and the Roman Gates. 


MONGST the many hard things that are said 

so frequently against the nineteenth century, 

the accusation of a want of reverence for the past is 
one of the most common. Certainly it may be ad- 
mitted that the authorities of our time (especially 
municipal authorities in old cities) have destroyed 
many vestiges to make room for well-lighted, modern 
streets, and anything that stands in the way of what 
seems a desirable straight line is likely to be re- 
moved ; but it may be put to the credit of our age 
that we do not regard this destruction of memorials 


large and elaborately sculptured marble capitals, and 
the important scale of the places of public amuse- 
ment. During the centuries when Roman Gaul was 
becoming mediaeval Burgundy and France, the 
Roman Augustodunum was destroyed gradually, being 
used as a great quarry in which-hewn stones might be 
had for the taking. That was the time for founding 
a lapidary museum, instead of which the museum 
was founded in 1861, when the Middle Age de- 
stroyers had done their best to efface every vestige 
of classic times, and when the people of the 





without some feeling of regretful interest, and some Renaissance and of modern France had in their 
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impediment to 


the present scheme without taking thought for the in- 
quirers of the future. The idea of founding a museum 
was an idea so foreign to the minds of the Middle 
Ages that they could not have entertained it. The 
present fashion was everything with them. So far 
from having any tender sentimental interest in the 
past, like the romantic interest of our poets and 
novelists, or any picturesque interest like that felt by 
our painters, they had not even the scientific interest 
of the archaeologist. The results of this deadly in- 
difference are, for us, infinitely deplorable. The 
Middle Ages were exactly the time for founding 
archaeological museums, because in those ages the 
destruction of classic monuments was steadily going 
forward ; and if there had only been museums and 
archaeologists just then, the smaller and more precious 
parts of ancient work might have been preserved for 
Augustodunum was a Roman city of real 
magnificence ; this we know positively from what 
has come down to us, from the great mosaics, the 
VOL. XIII. 


INTERIOR OF THE LAPIDARY MUSEUM. 


and __ collect 
a few frag- 
ments, buy a little plot of land, and set their mutilated 
old stones round it under a shed! 

All honour to them for their care and industry, 
but such archaeology is a melancholy business. ‘ Too 
late! too late!!’ is the inscription that it finds on 
every fragment. It is like picking up pieces of 
blistered canvas when a picture-gallery has been 
destroyed by fire—sad reminders of a splendour 
utterly passed away, and which a little care and 
prudence at the right time might have preserved 
so easily ! 

The founders of this modest little Lapidary 
Museum were very happy in their choice of a 
locality. There was a certain chapel, dedicated to 
St. Nicholas, and built in the twelfth century, which 
for ages had been disused as a place of worship, 
and employed for various common uses as private 
property. Wonderful to relate, it had not greatly 
suffered from these changes; probably, even, it had 
suffered less than it would have done in the hands 
ss 
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of Mediaeval and Renaissance ecclesiastics. A farmer 
may fill a church with hay, a cooper may fill it 
with tubs and barrels, without altering the conception 
of the architect, but an ignorant priest can collect 
money for supposed improvements, and do more 
harm in a few months than mere neglect would 
achieve in as many centuries. It was determined, 
therefore, to purchase this chapel of St. Nicholas 
and a bit of land about it for the safe keeping of 
the old stones. The chapel was dealt with tenderly; 
to say that it was ‘restored’ would convey a false 
impression. It was simply put into a condition of 
necessary repair, with a plain new roof and floor. 
It possesses a very interesting romanesque apse, once 
decorated in fresco, above the colonnade, and there 



































DOORWAY OF THE CHAPEL OF ST. NICHOLAS. 


was also a border of fresco decoration about the 
great arch before it. No attempt has been made 
to brighten or complete these old frescoes, which 
remain exactly as when found—faded, mysterious, and 
probably far more interesting than in their crude fresh- 
ness. The apse itself is in a state of quite perfect pre- 
servation. It has the usual round arches and slender 
columns, with pretty sculptured capitals. If the 
student looks for some reminiscence of classic archi- 
tecture, such as we found in the Cathedral, he will 
not be entirely disappointed. To the right and the 
left, but hidden from the nave by the projection 
of the larger pillars, are two pilasters, fluted like 
those on the piers of St. Lazarus,—just these two, 
as if to remind us that we are in a Roman city. 
Another point of similarity to the cathedral is the 
great arch itself, which, instead of being round, is 
pointed. The rest of the building is not of especial 
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interest in itself, except the romanesque doorway, 
still very well preserved. 

Its contents compensate for the bareness of the 
walls. There are a few odd shafts of columns, or 
fragments of shafts, of various materials, syenite 
from Egypt, and different marbles and granites either 
found by the Romans in Gaul or brought by them 
from a distance. These shafts are used as supports 
for pieces of cornice or for capitals that did not 
belong to them, and so the architectural effect is, 
of course, very incongruous; but the visitor soon 
understands that he is in a collection of odds and 
ends. There are some very fine Roman -capitals so 
preserved in the chapel, but unluckily all mutilated ; 
still enough remains to prove the past magnificence 
of the city, as it has never been customary to erect 
great marble columns with elaborate carvings in a 
village. In the apse are preserved some fragments 
of that great tomb of St. Lazarus which once adorned 
the Cathedral, and it appears from these (there are 
more of them in a heap somewhere up in the attics 
of the Cathedral itself) that the workers in marble 
of the twelfth century were fully acquainted with the 
kind of engraving on marble and filling up with black 
cement which was practised by the Baron de Triqueti 
in the works he did for Queen Victoria at Windsor. 
The drawings for the tomb of St. Lazarus are not of 
much value as drawings, but the knowledge of the 
engraving process shown by the artists is perfect, 
and the inserted black substance is as sound and 
hard everywhere as the marble. There are also 
statues of Martha and Mary from the Cathedral, 
of the twelfth century, showing little science but a 
good deal of human feeling. The most interesting 
thing here to antiquaries and theologians is the 
famous iy@i¢ inscription, which they come from all 
parts to see. The reader may find a full account 
of it in the forty-second session of the ‘Congrés 
Scientifique de France, volume I., page 49. As for 
me, I am far too wary to entangle myself in these deep 
matters even to the extent of modestly copying the 
letters, as I should immediately receive a number 
of epistles convicting me of ignorance. All I venture 
to say is that the stone is a white-looking piece of 
marble, broken into fragments, which are pieced 
together again, and on which may be made out a 
Greek acrostic, of which the lines begin with the 
letters i, x, 0, 6, and something which is supposed 
to stand for a Sigma, making the mystic fish. It 
is believed to belong to the third or fourth century ; 
and as it seems to favour the idea of transub- 
stantiation, it has, of course, a peculiar interest for 
theologians.* 





* Here is an accepted French translation, for which I am 
not responsible :— 

*O race divine de ix@i¢ céleste, regois avec un cceur plein 
de respect la vie immortelle parmi les mortels. Rajeunis ton 
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In the middle of the museum is a large mosaic, 
found where the railway station now stands, and pre- 
sented to the museum by the company. The design 
of it is regular, with common Roman decorative forms, 
but without any particular artistic merit or originality 
of conception. It has been said that the colours of 
this mosaic are dull, but the simple truth is that the 
tesserae want repolishing. A kind of varnish is some- 
times used to revive mosaics for museums, when they 
are not trodden upon, and it might wisely be employed 
in this instance. There is little that is notable in 
sculpture, most of the figures being rudely carved 
images of Gallo-Roman household divinities, but there 
are some exquisitely beautiful fragments of Renais- 
sance work which at one time decorated the chapel 
of Denis Poillot in an old church near the present 
cathedral, now pulled down. The design of these 
is of the most masterly elegance and unsparing 
elaboration. So fine is the work that if it were 
in some close-grained wood it might serve for 
delicate furniture, whilst the designs are so complex 
that merely to copy them in drawing would require 
very long and painstaking labour; indeed, only the 
photograph could do them perfect justice. After 
the rude romanesque work, and even the com- 
paratively rude and stiff designs of the Gothic ages, 
it is like a new revelation of human skill and 
knowledge to come upon sculpture so accomplished 
as this, and to think that the lovely Renaissance 
chapel, of which these fragments were only a part, 
was carelessly sacrificed and the stones of it cast 
aside as worthless—stones rich with the unsparing 
toil of a master! 

There is a fine antique sarcophagus in white marble, 
with many figures, representing the hunting of the boar 
of Calydon, but this was not found in Augustodunum. 
It came originally from Arles, and thence to Lyons, 
and by the gift of Bishop Devoncoux, of Evreux, 
it passed into the Lapidary Museum at Autun. There 
is another sarcophagus of antique origin, with its 
original inscription defaced and Gothic ornaments 
added. This was used, according to tradition, for the 
remains of a saint of the seventh century called St. 
Francovée in French accounts, who dwelt in solitude 
in the Morvan. Since his bones became dust the 
sarcophagus was the property of a nobleman, Baron 
Pigenat, who desired to be buried in it ; but when he 
was dead his friends discovered a difficulty which had 
never been thought of—they found that he was too 





Ame, 6 mon ami! dans les eaux divines, par les flots éternels 
de la sagesse qui donne la vraie richesse. Recois )’aliment 
délicieux du Sauveur des saints: Prends, mange et bois, tu tiens 
ix8é¢ dans tes mains. 

“"Iy6b¢ accorde-moi cette grace, je la désire ardemment, 
‘maitre et sauveur ; que ma mére repose en paix, je t’en conjure, 
lumiére des morts. Aschandeus, mon pére, toi que je chéris, 
avec ma tendre mére et tous mes parents dans la paix d’ "Iy6i¢ 
souviens-tci de ton Pectorius.’ 
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tall for his sarcophagus, and from an intelligible 
feeling they did not like to amputate his legs, so 
they buried him in a common coffin and left the 
sarcophagus for many years in the churchyard at 
Tavernay, the village near his residence. Afterwards 
his successor gave it to the Lapidary Museum, 
which owes the treasure entirely to the stature of 
the first baron. 

Round the little plot of ground, which is now the 
garden of the Lapidary Museum, there is a shed on 
pillars to shelter the remains, for which there is not 
room enough in the chapel. Here are a number of 
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THE PELICAN FOUNTAIN. BY JEAN GOUJON. 


Roman tombstones of the third or fourth century 
after Christ, generally very rude in their carving, yet 
intelligibly representing the occupation pursued by 
the dead man during his lifetime. More interesting 
than these are the remains of a sarcophagus in 
grey marble, which once held the body of the 
great and powerful Queen Brunehaut, one of the 
most energetic women of the Middle Ages: accused 
by Clotaire II. of the death of ten kings, and con- 
demned by him to be dragged to death by horses; a 
subject which, dreadful as it is, has more than once 
been effectively represented in painting, when the 
horses have come to a stop at last in some melan- 
choly valley, with the pale corpse of the dead queen 
lying motionless behind them. Her sepulchre was at 
Autun, at the Abbey of St. Martin, not far from where 
the Lapidary Museum now stands, so that the only 
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memorial of her now remaining is very nearly in its 
right place. 

There is little else of note in the museum except 
some Roman capitals in white marble and other 
materials, like those preserved in the chapel. One 
great use, however, of such a museum has been admi- 
rably shown by the housing of part of Jean Goujon’s 
famous Fountain of the Pelican. This fountain was 
erected near the Cathedral in Renaissance times ; but, 
although the date of it is comparatively recent, the 
stone was too tender and friable, and, to prevent it 
from falling, the upper part of it was removed and 
lodged in the museum. It is in an advanced stage of 
decay, many of the stones having retained little of 
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she is strictly conventionalised, so as to go well with 
the architectural idea. Again, in the drawings I find 
the vases made heavier than Jean Goujon made them; 
and indeed it is never safe to trust to anything but 
photographs for representations of anything really 
elegant in architecture, as the elegance of it depends 
upon nicely-observed proportions, which few draughts- 
men are careful to notice. In my drawing I have 
omitted some of the vases, not being quite sure of the 
forms of the stones that supported them. 

Of the remaining Roman gates, that which is 
commonly called Ja Porte d’Arroux (as being near 
the river) is the more beautiful. It is the gate lead- 
ing to Paris, and stands on the steep slope of land 
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THE PARIS GATE. 


their original form, but others are still sharp enough 
here and there for the design to be easily made out ; 
and a very beautiful design it is. The reader may 
get some idea of it from my rough sketch, in which I 
have attempted a restoration of the superstructure, 
the lower part being, as it still remains, near the 
Cathedral. It is proposed to make a new copy, as 
accurate as possible, of the whole, and carry all that 
remains of the original to the Lapidary Museum, a 
much more reverent and rational mode of proceeding 
than any attempt at restoration of Jean Goujon’s 
work. To my feeling it is one of the most perfect 
little structures of its kind to be met with anywhere ; 
the proportions are so harmonious and the lines of the 
columns, cornices, and arches, so ingeniously contrived 
to produce,a great effect of variety. The pelican on 
the summit is piercing her breast for her young. In 
drawings of the fountain she is often represented as a 
natural sort of pelican, but in the original stonework 


going down to the bridge. Its flat pilasters, fluted 
and crowned with carved capitals, are extremely 
elegant, and very probably taught a lesson in de- 
licacy to the architects of the Romanesque cathedral. 
There is also a very rich cornice, elaborately carved, 
between the large archways and the little arcade 


above them. Generally what strikes the visitor in 
this gate is the fine preservation of the masonry, the 
sharpness of the stones, showing that if it had been 
left untouched from the time of the Romans it would 
still have been in good condition. Within the arches 
there are large grooves for the doors, which were evi- 
dently raised and lowered by winches and chains. In 
the other gateway the Porte St. André, leading to 
Besancon, this system does not appear to have been 
followed. From certain holes in the walls, on each 
side, it is evident that the door was barred by strong 
beams placed across it. These were first inserted 
into holes on the right, and then the other ends of 
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them were dropped into grooves on the left, which 
are still visible. These Roman gates were originally 
flanked by towers for their defence, and the height of 


that the Porte des marbres, which was far more 
splendid than the two now remaining, being richly 
adorned with sculpture, should have been destroyed 
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THE BESANGON GATE. 


the chemin de ronde, or passage for troops above the 
archways, gives the exact height of the Roman wall, 
which appears to have been thirteen metres to the 
top of the battlements. It is deeply to be regretted 


during the middle ages ; but in those times there was 
no law in France for the preservation of historical 
monuments. 

P. G. HAMERTON. 


ART CHRONICLE. 


By the first week in August six of the most important 
acquisitions from the Hamilton sale were placed in the National 
Gallery. The Story of Myrrha, assigned to Giorgione, is now 
held to represent the loves of Venus and Adonis, and the 
opinion of some cognoscenti would assign the work to Titian. 
The Palmieri Botticelli was carefully repaired where the surface 
was broken, and a slight varnish given to the whole. The 
Velasquez Philip JV. was also varnished before being hung 
in position. The authorities in Berlin are, a correspondent 
writes, well satisfied with the Albert Diirer portrait of himself, 
in tempera, which was thought of dubious authenticity in Lon- 
don. ‘We know more about Albert Diirer in Germany,’ they 
say. 


THE largest price given at Christies’ for Mr. Ruskin’s Turner 
drawings was 14914, for the Fluelen, Lake of Lucerne. The 
early Farnley subjects did not go high, none of them reaching 
7oo/, The drawing of Heysham ran up to 787/. The finest 
examples shown previously at the Fine Art Society in Bond 
Street were sold from the Gallery. 


A MINOR exhibition of interest, apt to the time, opened at 
Messrs. Maclean at the end of the season, was a collection of 
two hundred oil and water colour studies of street scenes in 
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Cairo and Alexandria, and views in Upper and Lower Egypt, 
by John Varley, grandson of the well-known painter. Apart 
from any art merit, and Mr. Varley’s clever work is both 
effective and true, these studies have now a value as records 
of the ground on which an act in the drama of international 
politics is being played out. 


A NEw process of colour-printing in facsimile is brought 
forward by Messrs. Gladwell, under the title of Hoeschotype, 
after the name of the German inventor. The points of su- 
periority claimed for Hoeschotype over the common chromo- 
lithographic processes are its more delicate gradations of tint, 
and consequent accuracy of imitation; the greater simplicity 
of the process, which only requires five printings, and its there- 
fore immensely diminished cost; also the almost unlimited 
number of copies to be obtained ‘from the plates. The first 
step in the process is the copy in photography, reduced or not, 
as the case may be; five such copies are treated successively 
with the proportions of yellow, red, blue, neutral, and brown 
pigment required, and the printings are taken off in the same 
order. The plates are metallic, prepared with gelatine. So 
here we have three items of facility in reproduction : the use of 
photography, the few colours required, and the lightness and 
durability of the plates. The palette that may be available 
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under this process by the adjustment of relative proportions of 
the five combined colours, professes to cover 1620 different 
tints, and a table of the printed hues is shown by the pub- 
lishers. To judge from the specimen subject-prints we have 
seen, the delicacy and variety of tone attainable by this new 
process are certainly surprising. The new invention must rank 
of course as a mechanical success, although in the intermediate 
stages between the photographic copy and the printing off, the 
work is hand and eye work. But as the means of spreading 
pleasure and instruction through copies of works of art which 
approach the originals more nearly than any popular repro- 
ductions yet available, the Hoeschotype must be welcomed in 
the cause of ‘art for the people.’ 


THE French University decoration of an Officier d’ Académie 
has been conferred upon Mr. Hamerton by the Minister of 
Public Instruction and Fine Arts, on the proposition of M. 
Paul Mantz, Director of Fine Arts, ‘ pour reconnaitre des services 
rendus aux Beaux-Arts.’ 


THE Autotype Company send us the first volume of their 
new issue of reproductions from the Liber Studiorum, with 
critical notes by Mr. Stopford Brooke, the editor. This part 
contains twenty-four plates, the second promised about Christ- 
mas, and a third in the following spring, will include the seventy- 
one published plates. The original scheme of the Zzder was 
laid out for a hundred subjects, but the sale of the work did not 
encourage completion, and the last thirty designs exist only in 
the sepia preparatory drawings which Turner made for the 
engraver’s guidance, in a few proofs of the finished plates, and 
in some at the stage of the etched outlines. These autotypes 
are made from the fine early impressions in Mr. Brooke’s 
possession, all but one of them first states, and they are quite 
another thing to the first issue, which were taken from inferior 
impressions and ‘did not resemble even at a distance the ori- 
ginals, says the Editor frankly. _ The difficulty in obtaining 
satisfactory result from the photographic process here is that 
the etched lines which ‘support, enliven, and reveal the mezzo- 
tint are drowned in the photograph,’ especially where most 
needed in the shadowed portions, or ‘darks.’ They are, how- 
ever, to be seen by looking very closely, and Mr. Brooke ad- 
vised that they should be followed in the negative with an 
engravers needle so as to get them clear in the photograph. 
This has been done, though with partial success, for in some 
cases the etched line could not be seen in the negative at all. 
Another difficulty has been the impossibility of rendering by 
ordinary photographic means the subtle gradation of tint on 
which the significance and beauty of Turner’s work so much 
depends. In some cases, as in the Dunstanborough Castle, 
where the sky is light and the foreground dark, the one or the 
other must suffer if treated in the usual way. The only plan 
feasible was to modify the printing power of different portions 
of the plate, so that the same period of exposure should serve 
to darken at different rates different parts. In connexion with 
this a further difficulty arose from the various colours of ink 
and various papers with which Turner had the plates printed, 
the chemical rays seizing with unequal success on different tints 
and textures. Taking into account these and other hindrances 
these reproductions in autotype deserve stronger commend- 
ation than is bestowed upon them by the Editor, who goes 
no farther than to say that the reproductions ‘never can be 
allowed to approach the proofs, but that they give a fair idea 
for three shillings and sixpence of originals which are only to 
be obtained at a very high price.’ 

The appended notes by Mr. Brooke are valuable. They do 
not profess to be critical, in the sense especially of blame; such 
criticisms, the writer rightly holds, would be ‘useless.’ But 
these notes are critical in the highest sense; in the faculty of 
expressing what is enjoyable and instructive in these plates, and 
why it is enjoyable; in the power to explain what are the artistic 
means by which Turner has triumphantly interpreted not only 
the natural phenomena, but also the mental impressions which 
he received from, or embodied in, a scene. It requires not only 
a student of art, but a lover of nature, to write valuable criti- 
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cisms of this kind, and Mr. Brooke’s notes are valuable. In 
drawing forth for enjoyment the sentiment and imaginative sig- 
nificance of Turner’s work, we cannot hold the writer wholly 
free of that ‘fantastic’ delight which, he truly says, is easily 
traced. But writers in the wake of Mr. Ruskin are apt, like 
Narcissus, to love their own image in the stream, and to set forth 
as the intention of the artist such suggestions of a suggestion as 
his imagery calls forth in their own minds. It is not often, or 
dangerously, that Mr. Brooke falls into this pitfall of modern 
criticism. Now and then certain details of observant comment 
cannot be followed on the autotypes, in which the finer touches 
of the plate are often lost, but it may be fairly supposed that 
anyone who acquires these reproductions, or cares to study 
the critical notes, would, as Mr. Brooke advises, consult and 
ccmpare them with the originals in public or private collections, 
and in some cases be glad to follow Mr. Brooke’s practical hint, 
to work up the autotypes from the proofs, putting in the etched 
lines with a pen, and so on. The changes that occurred in the 
different stages of the plates are almost past belief. Turner 
watched and touched at every stage, and he put in, as Mr. 
Brooke points out, effects of mezzotint of the most evanescent 
descriptions, ‘sweeps of mezzo’ done like a painter, not an 
engraver, and these were lost after a few impressions and could 
not ever be renewed. In the Frontispiece he laid different 
kinds of mezzotint to the surface of the copper with different 
tools. By the wearing away of the most delicate ‘bur’ (the 
points of the raised copper-plate which catch the ink, and are 
left or rubbed down with the scraper, according to the gradation 
of darks required), and by the roughening of the polished parts 
or lights, the relation of tones became changed; little wonder is 
it, therefore, that any photographic process should fail of suc- 
cessful reproduction save with very fine and first impressions, 
such as those which the Editor lent to the Autotype Company 
for this issue. 

As an example of the closely observant and loving descriptive 
notes by which Mr. Brooke helps the more analytic enjoyment of 
the ‘ Liber,’ we will quote from his comments on the Sketch from 
Sea Piece, or, as the title reads on the published plate, Original 
Sketch of a Picture for W. Leader, Esg. This is England, 
watched over by her warships, the guardship at the Nore and 
another line-of-battle ship, ‘between which the fishing boats 
return safely to the land.’ 

‘In this picture the shore lies low, scarcely seen ; the rest is 
England’s surest guard—the sea ! 

* «¢ Britannia needs no bulwark, 
No towers along the steep.” 

‘It is not the sea at peace which defends her, but these wild, 
squall-tormented waves that run so fiercely here, the crests torn off 
by the wind which has made the clouds above as wild and tossed as 
the water. It is a wonderful sky. The great, cumbrous clouds have 
all their upper edges blown away like the wave-crests underneath ; and 
lower down they are tailed off as if by wind, into parallel lines of 
slanting stratus. The very rays of sunlight seem to be driven into the 
same lines by the wind. Above, heavier clouds charged with rain are 
heaving forward, their edges full of a coming shower. The sun is 
divided into four strips of alternate dark and light. The nearest and 
darkest is blackened by the squall which sends the fishing-boat along 
so swiftly. These horizontal lines harmonize and emphasize the hori- 
zontal lines of the anchored ships, and insist on the impression of firm 
and stately watchfulness they are designed to make. The beautiful 
curve made by the two fishing-boats and by the sloping patch of light 
on the shore, and the sweep of which is determined by the etched lines 
of the stern of the nearest boat, is a lovely contrast and determination 
of the strict horizontal lines, and the rushing speed of the boats equally 
contrasts and determines the stern quiet of the war-ships. The sloping 
lines of the masts of these boats, at right angles to those of the clouds, 
yet both—clouds and boats— moved by the wind, enhance the sense 
of the force of the wind, and so does the strained cable of the ship. 
The vein and curves of the sea are developt to the eye by the three 
white touchés on the bars of the buoy, which curve against the curve of 
the waves, but are unfortunately lost in the autotype. It is a pity, but 
it cannot be helped, that so much of the masterly etching of the waves 
is lost in the photograph ; but the splendid drawing of these eddying 
curves around the buoy, and this hollow calm behind it, can still be 
seen. It is in this work around this buoy that Turner tells exactly 
how strong he means the wind to be.’ 
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WE have received the first four parts of Mr. De La Motte’s 
new set of Drawing Books for the Practical Art Classes at 
King’s College. This series deals with plants, and with their 
form and growth only. The objects are given entirely in out- 
line, with botanical veracity, though not with botanical detail, 
and are printed in permanent ink of the tone of medium lead- 
pencil. Accuracy of observation and accuracy of delineation 
are the faculties taught ; and the mode differs entirely from the 
drawing copies of the well-known A/éthode Casagne, with their 
picturesque, broad outlines, and rough free shading. The 
French method, intended for general development of the art 
faculty, teaches observation of the appearances of things, ac- 
customs the pupil to imitate texture, and to associate it and the 
effect of light and shade with form, while the De la Motte 
system of outline, intended to lead to the application of design 
to decorative uses, teaches certain facts of form and con- 
struction, and the beauty of curves and combined lines, and is 
intended to be immediately preliminary to study from nature. 
We cannot endorse one direction given to the pupil in the 
printed rules within the cover, viz., to make first a slight 
sketch-copy, correct it, and then to go over the whole thing 
again, giving the required depth of tone. This savours too 
much of the old-fashioned touching-up system, it will not 
teach the pupil to ‘feel the depth of the stroke, or to ‘make 
the pencil live in his hand.” Accuracy obtained in that ten- 
tative way gives the young learner observation without cor- 
responding training of hand-facility ; a one-sided, and therefore 
not sound kind of progress. If a sketch-copy, afterwards to be 
corrected and strengthened, is made first, a second should be 
made afterwards entirely freehand. The subjects in this series 
are of plants, happily selected for subtle and various curves in 
the form, or the setting-on of leaf and petal, such as briony, 
common ivy, lance-leaved lily and bamboo, Virginia creeper, 
and the curling blooms of Lzdium speciosum. 


M. QUANTIN, the well-known French publisher of the Rue 
St. Benoit, has undertaken a series of volumes called ‘La 
Bibliothéque de Enseignement des Beaux Arts.’ It is pub- 
lished under the patronage of the Administration des Beaux 
Arts, and four volumes have already been issued, treating of 
Greek archaeology (M. Collignon), Artistic Anatomy.(M. Duval), 
Mosaic (M. Gerspach), and Dutch Painting (M. Havard). The 
publisher’s intention is to form in course of time an important 
collection of didactic handbooks treating of almost every subject 
that an artist or studious amateur may wish to be acquainted 
with. The body of knowledge so brought together in a small 
compass will constitute a kind of encyclopedia. In his pro- 
spectus the publisher acknowledges that a great many learned 
and costly art-books appear in our time which prove the erudi- 
tion and the activity of their authors, but good elementary works 
are still a desideratum. He hopes to reach not only those who 
are specially interested in art, but young men generally. It is 
quite true, as M. Quantin affirms, that young Frenchmen who 
have received the usual classical education may begin life in 
much ignorance of artistic subjects, but considering how dread- 
fully young Frenchmen are already overburdened by the variety 
of subjects they have to study in the Lyceums, and how impos- 
sible it is for them to get to the bottom of any of them, we fear 
that it is hopeless to expect much attention on their part to 
subjects not absolutely required for examination, and even if 
(unfortunately) artistic history was introduced into the uni- 
versity curriculum the probable result would be the cramming 
of a few dry facts and a few authoritative opinions without 
real life or interest in any of them. There may be a better 
chance with the other sex, which is not so overburdened, and 
has more leisure to learn something about art, as well as a 
more general disposition to take an interest in the subject. 
Students in art-schools, and young workmen whose occupations 
have some distant connexion with the fine arts, are more likely 
to make use of these volumes. As M. Quantin speaks of their 
material aspects, we may say that the printing is good, and the 
illustrations of that useful kind which we desire as explanations 
or helps to memory, and they are also extremely numerous ; 
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but we are amused to see that the publisher calls the binding 
‘a la fois solide et élégant.’ It will stand wear, no doubt, but it 
is, in fact, a very ugly grey oil-cloth, with an elaborate but 
strikingly tasteless bronze decoration, and therefore a dis- 
couraging example of the results of the art-culture advocated in 
the volumes themselves. We see from an inserted note that 
the covers are to be changed, which is certainly good news, as 
they cannot be changed for the worse. 

We do not pretend to have read these handbooks, but we 
know art-students who have found them extremely useful, which 
we readily believe. The volume of ‘Greek Archaeology’ is 
orderly in arrangement and clear in exposition. The second 
book, on Architecture, we have read carefully, and found it as 
full of information as a treatise can be in such narrow limits. 
There is quite a little treatise on Painted Vases, and an inter- 
esting chapter on ‘Figurines in Terra-cotta,’ suggested, no 
doubt, by the remarkable collection of such figurines that our 
readers may have seen at the Universal Exhibition of 1878. 
The book on Anatomy is divided into five-and-twenty progres- 
sive lessons, beginning, of course, with a thorough analysis of 
the skeleton, continuing through all the important muscles, and 
concluding with lessons on the anatomy of expression. M. 
Havard’s book on the Dutch Painters abounds in biographical 
details, and, by the help of its index, becomes, in fact, a sort of 
biographical dictionary. It is illustrated by small photographic 
reductions from pen-drawinygs of the pictures, good in their 
way, and in great profusion. The book contains notices of 
about 320 artists. M. Gerspach’s treatise on mosaic contains a 
history of the art century by century from the fourth century 
A.D. down to our own. There is also a short account of the 
antique mosaic in the beginning of the volume, and a chapter 
on technical matters at the end. 

M. Quantin has also sent us his ‘Année Artistique’ for 
1881-1882. The volume appears very likely to be valuable, at 
first sight, because it offers information, not only about art 
affairs in France, but about everything that concerns the fine 
arts in other countries also. We heartily appreciate the in- 
tention, and are glad to see that a French publisher is alive to 
the fact that the fine arts are not limited by French frontiers ; 
but it is a pity that the work is not more accurate. A publica- 
tion of that kind ought to be of quite unassailable accuracy, as 
that is the very foundation of its usefulness. We forgive in- 
accuracy in a poet or a novelist, but not in a guide-book. We 
always naturally test a publication of this kind by referring to 
what it has to say about some subject concerning which our 
own information is certain, so we look to see what the ‘ Année 
Artistique’ has to say of Mr. Hamerton’s works. We find the 
‘Etcher’s. Hand-book’ mentioned in the publications of the 
year, but we are not told what edition, and the name of the 
publisher is given as Rogerson instead of Roberson ; but, be- 
sides this (for the benefit of French readers), there is an 
astounding specimen of translation. Will it be believed that 
the ‘Etcher’s Hand-book,’ which any Frenchman with a slight 
knowledge of English would have neatly and literally ren- 
dered as ‘Manuel de l’Aquafortiste,’ is translated here as ‘ Les 
Gravures des Livres,’ as if it were a treatise on Book Illustra- 
tion generally? Curious to see what might be said concerning 
‘Etching and Etchers,’ we sought for it in vain under its 
author’s name, but found that a work bearing exactly the same 
title, issued by the same publisher, and sold at the same price, 
had been written by a Mr. Tamerton. This author’s name will 
be found entered with due care at page 503, and again in the 
index. We believe that even with the best intentions a French 
publisher will never be able to bring out anything reliable about 
foreigners. The French are so inherently careless and inac- 
curate concerning everything and everybody outside of France, 
that the case appears to be hopeless. 


WE have received the fourth edition of Mr. Campbell Han- 
cock’s ‘Amateur Pottery and Glass Painter,’ a capitai littie 
hand-book of practical instruction. So detailed are the notes 
on technical processes, on colours, pigments, and implements 
to be used, that the least skilful amateur may by obedience to 
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them grow into a reliable practician. The instructions as to 
ground-laying and stopping-out are especially to be commended. 
More explicit guidance as to the change of tone in colour after 
the fireing would have assisted amateurs in a most puzzling part 
of their work. The chapters on glass-painting are clear and 
sensible, and may induce people to attempt more home-made 
decoration of an admirable kind, in the painting of window- 
blinds, small lights, screens, &c. ; also for memorial windows 
of unambitious scale, which would have double worth ii they 
were the design and handiwork of the donor. We must add that 
the value of this little manual is entirely of a technical kind ; 
it will not teach style or guide the reader in matters of artistic 
taste. It is abundantly illustrated, and a few of the designs are 
good ; the historical examples of pottery, republished with the 
letterpress from one of the South Kensington hand-books, serve 
with their context to give the little volume greater instructive 
weight. 


MR. JAMES LORD BOWES follows up the production of the 
splendid book on the Keramic Art of Japan, which he and Mr. 
Audsley conjointly brought out, by another work on ‘ Japanese 
Marks and Seals.’ This is just one of those volumes, labours of 
love to the author, which only enthusiasts and specialists will 
read, but which is none the less of real service to the technical 
literature of art. The subject, like all subjects when closely ap- 
proached, has involved much patient investigation, the task 
being rendered more complicated by the fact that the characters 
and the styles employed in the inscriptions and figures differ 
continually, while the diversity is increased by the accidents of 
execution under the hands of individual workmen. Without 
the assistance of able native Japanese scholars, his friends, Mr. 
Bowes confesses he would have been unable to master the ‘trans- 
literation’ of the Chinese characters into Japanese and English. 
Under the general term, ‘Marks and Seals,’ are included inscrip- 
tions of all kinds which relate to the manufacture of the object, 
names, dates, mottoes, or other recurrent mark, trade-marks 
proper, crests, whether of individuals, families, towns, provinces, 
&c.; in the case of books, printed or MS., the words used in 
titles, designations, and authorship ; in case of lacquer, metal- 
work, and carvings, currently employed sentences or symbols, or 
special inscriptions. Finally, we have the characters which sig- 
nify the various divisions of the zodiacal cycle and periods of the 
year. Illustrative examples are essential to the plan of the 
work, and are profusely supplied in the pages of luxurious 
margin and ‘easy’ print. One cannot fail to be struck by the 
facile invention which has introduced so much variety into the 
forms of the same characters and figures, and also by their deco- 
rative aspect, which often suggests positive ornament. The his- 
torical deduction which Mr. Bowes draws from his study of 
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‘marks’ is that Japanese art is of more modern invention than 
has generally been supposed. All the information furnished by 
‘marks’ goes to prove that works produced prior to the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century were rude and inartistic. 
The period of finest art appears to have been the end of the 
seventeenth and throughout the eighteenth century. The pub- 
lishers of Mr. Bowes’ handsome volume are Messrs. H. Sotheran 
& Co. 


WE have received from Messrs. Sotheran the first division 
of the Fourth Part of the excellent Descriptive Catalogue of 
Mezzotint Portraits compiled by Mr. John Chaloner Smith. 
This volume concludes the list of verified engravings. The 
editor adds a catalogue of known portraits the engravers of 
which are doubtful or not ascertained, classified into works of 
the seventeenth century and of earlier and latter portions of the 
eighteenth century. In a foot-note under the last-named head- 
ing is given from Lawrie and Whittle’s Catalogue a list of the 
numerous mezzotint prints, sometimes called ‘ Postures,’ many 
of which were satires upon characters of the day; a selec- 
tion is also included in the text of the chief prints which 
belong to the same category of ‘made-up’ portraits. The 
appendix of sale-prices closes this volume ; the second of Part 
IV. will conclude the entire work, and contain appendix, cor- 
rections, a ‘ Review of the History of Art,’ an Index of Painters 
and of Personage. That catalogues of this kind should be 
from time to time re-compiled and edited in a thorough manner 
is of much importance to students of art history, who find 
that the verbal and biographical inaccuracies in such books of 
reference have only too fatal a facility of reproduction. 


A VOLUME has been penned by Mr. Llewellinn Jewitt and 
published by subscription, on the ‘ Life and Works of Jacob 
Thompson,’ an excellent man and industrious mediocre artist of 
landscape and rustic subjects, whose fame is naturally some- 
what limited to his Scotch fellow-countrymen and his social 
circle. Mr. Thompson was, however, a frequent exhibitor at 
the Royal Academy, and a friend of David Roberts, Frost, 
Pickersgill, Webster, &c. He was taken up by Lord Lonsdale 
as a young fellow, did pictures for Lowther Castle and obtained 
patronage for portraits ; but his forte was landscape among his 
native mountains. In spite of the inflated eulogies of his bio- 
grapher, the reader may gather from the book that Thompson 
deserved a wider recognition for his healthy study of nature and 
careful compositions, and a more enduring name than could be 
secured for him by friendly engravings (many of which illus- 
trate this volume) in the 47¢ Yournal, when under the editor- 
ship of Mr. S. C. Hall, and immortality at the hands of Mr. 
Jewitt. 
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A MIDSUMMER 


NIGHT'S DREAM. 


ENGRAVED BY FRANCIS HOLL, FROM THE PAINTING BY PAUL FALCONER POOLE, R.A. 


R. POOLE had a strong liking for the effect 
M of moonlight on broad expanses of rippling 
water, and painted it very beautifully. In this picture 
he associated his moonlit sea with sleep and solitude 
by the figure of a boy who has taken his rest on the 
coast and lies with his bare feet near the remnant of 
a little fire. The air of the warm summer night fans 
his temples gently, and with the sound, deep sleep 
of boyhood he rests in entire oblivion of the sur- 
rounding beauty of sea and sky. The story of the 
picture is not explained by the title farther than this, 
so that the reason why the boy finds himself alone 
on the coast has been left to our imagination. We 
incline to the belief that the artist was not thinking 
of any case of distress, the consequence of maritime 
disaster. Perhaps the boy has been rowing along 
the coast, and, wearied with a heavy boat, has inter- 
rupted a short coasting voyage to take rest when 
he wanted it. 
By the death of Mr. Poole the Academy sustained 
a serious loss, because, although a good technical 
training and steady subsequent labour can make a 
clever draughtsman of objects, they cannot give that 
poetical sense which was generally present in Mr. 
Poole’s_ works. 
rendering moonlight, especially, with that romantic 
feeling which he brought to the interpretation of it, 


Few painters have succeeded in 


and there was a charm in his colour which painters 
of similar subjects have very rarely equalled. 

We remember a time when engraving with the 
burin held an undisputed supremacy amongst the 
arts in black and white which were occupied with 
the interpretation of painting; but now, in conse- 
quence of a change of taste on which we may have 
had some influence, etching has taken a much stronger 
position than it before occupied, so that the laborious 
work of disciplined engravers has suffered a certain 
loss of popularity. For our part, although we strongly 
desire that etching should be duly appreciated, we 
wish it to be on its own merits, and not by under- 
We do not desire that the 
old narrowness which condemned etching so un- 


valuing any other art. 


reasonably, and, we may add, so blindly, should still 
persist with only a change of object. A modern 
public ought not to be like that half-civilised potentate 
who adored what he had burned, and burned what 
he had formerly adored, remaining as narrow-minded 
as ever, with only a change of bigotrics. And as our 
work in favour of etching has been successful, as we 
have no:further occasion for anything like a militant 
the 


PORTFOLIO to the severer forms of engraving, which 


attitude in favour of it, we willingly open 


cannot be better represented than by the experienced 
artist who has executed the plate before us. 


THE RUINED ABBEYS OF YORKSHIRE. 


X.—EL£asby and Eggleston. 


ROM a town of singular beauty, gathered round 
k the walls of a rock-hewn fortress that frowns 
above a swift and shallow stream, we wander plea- 
santly through a mile or two of wood and meadow to 
the ruins of a House of Premonstratensian Canons. 
So much have Easby and Eggleston in common that 
our description thus far may stand as well for one as 
for the other. Yet the foundations, dedicated re- 
spectively to St. Agatha and SS. Mary and John 
Baptist, are in reality quite unlike enough to be 
instructive comments on each other, and even a hasty 
and careless observer will find in them more of con- 
trast than of sameness. 

Before entering into details it will be well to 
attach some meaning to the words we have already 
used. Briefly, very briefly, what are Premonstra- 
tensian Canons? There is a rule enunciated by a 
synod of about the year 1083 that no abbot or monk 
shall recall any one from the profession of canon to 
that of monk as long as such canon can find a church 

VOL. XIII. 


And Pope Urban II.—mandavit 
et universaliter interdixit—made a general prohibitory 


of his own order. 


order against the conversion of a canon, unless under 
certain circumstances,* into a monk. 

Then were not Easby and Eggleston monasterics, 
and inhabited by monks? Certainly not. There is, 
indeed, evidence that in quite early times the houses 
of canons were sometimes spoken of as ‘ monastcria ;’ 
but it was to them also that the monks applied the 
strong language quoted in an earlier chapter— c/eri- 
corum stabula’—the stalls of the secular clergy. Here, 
however, it must be observed that, as among monks, 
so among canons, there were manifold varieties, some 
of which—as, notably, the Premonstratensians—ap- 
proached very nearly to the monastic ideal. The 
origin and development of the system seems to have 
been pretty much as follows. Small and active 
groups of missionaries lived together in monastic 





* Nisi publice lapsus fuerit. 
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simplicity, but without rule or vow. 


spiritual energy naturally became bishoprics, and 
then the customs hardened into something like a 
rule, and the ‘canonici’—distinguished thus, perhaps, 


Such centres of 


account of the earliest, the secular, variety of canon. 
But this ‘monster without a precedent, this ‘ regular 
irregular, this ‘canonless canon,’ had not, for those 


troublous times, the elements of stability. We are 

















RICHMOND CASTLE. 


from isolated parish priests—fell more and more into 
the position of appendages of the see ; while, at the 
same time, other like bodies were formed, which, in 
the absence of a bishop, became, in the ecclesiastical 
sense, collegiate rather than cathedral. “There is no 
doubt that the words ‘canon, and ‘regular,’ and 
‘secular, were almost from the first used with some 


degree of looseness, but the above is, I think, a fair 


accustomed, perhaps, to consider the monastic orders 
as self-refuting failures, but it is certain that they 
served their purpose better, and showed more vitality, 
than the apparently rational system of secular 


canons.* The attempted reform of Nicholas II. in 





* From the days of Chrodegangus, bishop of Metz, in the 
middle of the eighth century, there was clearly something not 
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the Council of 1059 indicates the decay of the 
canonical life. Official revenues, according to his 
plan, were to be held in common, while rights of 
private property were respected. The real regene- 
ration, however, came from within, and was already 
begun. At the Church of St. Rufus, at Avignon, a 
body of clergy, renouncing a// separate property and 
reviving the rule which they found in the t1ogth 
Epistle of St. Augustine of Hippo, became in 1138 
the first ‘Regular’ or ‘Austin’ canons.* We have 
thus advanced one step further, to a point from 
which we are able to understand that a ‘ Regular 
He is a 
regular regular—a cleric bound by a rule milder, it 
is true, than even that of the unreformed Benedictine 
monks, but still strict enough for many, and for some 
even too exacting. 

To Guyot de Provins—a writer of the thirteenth 
century who had rejected in turn the Cluniac, Cister- 
cian, and Carthusian orders—the Austin Canons seem 
to have been especially congenial. ‘Among these,’ 
we find him saying, ‘one is well shod, well clothed, 
well fed.’ The date and place of the introduction of 
this order into England has been much disputed. 
The editor of the ‘Monasticon’ inclines to Bishop 
Tanner’s theory that the first foundation of Regular 
or Augustinian Canons was at Colchester, and gives 
1105 as the probable date. But Mr. Freeman and 
Professor Stubbs tell us that Lanfranc introduced the 
order at Canterbury; and Lanfranc died in 1089. 
Mr. Freeman’s quotation from William of Malmes- 
bury seems to be conclusive in favour of this view.t 

I have alluded in the first paper of this series to 
the jealous antagonism which, even before the Con- 
quest, existed between the monks and the secular 
clergy. It may, therefore, be interesting to notice 
that Lanfranc, the first to bring regular canons to 
England, was at the same time the constant champion 
of the monks against those who would have handed 
over all our cathedrals to the seculars. The see of 
Carlisle, founded by Henry I., seems to have been 
the first, and indeed the only instance, of the esta- 
blishment in England of Regular Canons as a 
cathedral body; though the Scotch, in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, set the example in not a few 


Canon’ is, in reality, a mere tautology. 


instances. 

Meanwhile the war between monks and seculars 
ended in a partition of territory—Canterbury, Win- 
chester, Durham, Coventry, Norwich, Rochester, Wor- 





very unlike a ‘rule’ for the canons ; and in 817 we find certain 
changes introduced, especially in a curious point as to inherit- 
ance by canons of their bishop’s ‘ movables.’ ; 

* At the Lateran Council, A.D. 1139, Pope Innocent II. 
ordained that all Regular Canons should submit to the rule of 
St. Austin in his rogth Epistle. From this order afterwards 
proceeded both Peter Martyr and Martin Luther. 

t Stubbs, ‘Const. Hist.,’ Vol. I., p. 327 ; Freeman, ‘Norman 
Conquest,’ Vol. IV., p. 363. 


cester, Ely, and Bath, falling to the monks; York, 
London, Exeter, Lichfield, Wells, Hereford, Lincoln, 
Salisbury, and Chichester, to the canons.* 

It still remains to say a few words about the 
Premonstratensians —the particular variety of Re- 
gular canons with which we are now more imme- 
diately concerned. 

The order of Premonstratensians, or White Canons, 
was the result of the reforming zeal of St. Norbert, 
and it seems to have represented the utmost height 
of self-mortification to which a non-monastic college 
or cathedral could aspire. Thus there is evidence 
that the Priory of Twinham, or Christchurch, in 
Hampshire, was before and after the Norman Con- 
quest occupied by a dean and twenty-four secular 
canons. Then, about 1150, the rule of St. Augustine 
appears to have been adopted by them, and finally, 
in the charter of 22 Edward I., this house is included 
in those of the Premonstratensian Order. 

Norbert, born of noble family on the lower Rhine 
towards the close of the eleventh century, was a man 
not inclined to take too serious a view of life and its 
responsibilities, till sudden conviction and conversion 
fell upon him in the course of a violent thunderstorm. 

Unable, like many another, to overcome the 
jealousy and blindness of which it comes, that in his 
own country none may be a prophet, St. Norbert 
sold all he possessed, abandoned his benefices, and, 
with two companions, set forth to preach the Gospel. 
Resisting the offers of Pope Gelasius, refusing the 
bishopric of Cambray, and all other preferment, 
praying successfully for the gift of tongues, he 
struggled on towards his appointed but as yet un- 
At last Bartholomew, Bishop of Laon, 
found for him a damp and lonesome hollow in the 


known goal. 


forest of Coucy. He was to have his choice, it seems, 
of temple or chapel, desert or garden, but had re- 
jected one after another as suitable enough for a 
religious foundation but not intended by God for 
him. Here, however, in a little chapel of St. John 
the Baptist, Norbert betook him to prayer, and so 
continuing with Hugo, his comrade, far into the 
night, was at last rewarded by a vision of the Blessed 
Virgin herself, encircled by angels and radiant with 
light. 

She told the future saint to fix his abode on 
another part of that very hill, and at the same time 
prescribed the distinguishing vesture for the new 
order—the cloak and biretta were to be white, the 
cassock alone black. And Norbert saw in the very 
hands of the Virgin Mother the white woollen garb— 
the candida vestis—from which the name of ‘ White 
Canons’ was to be derived. 





* It must be remembered that Oxford, Peterborough, 
Chester, and Gloucester, were not erected into bishoprics till 
Henry VIII. Westminster, which is Benedictine, was made 
cathedral by Henry, and ‘collegiate’ by Elizabeth. 
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There, at Prémontré, or Przemonstratum, he 
gathered first thirteen, and then a larger company 
of brethren, and founded a house which was to the 
Premonstratensian Order what Citeaux was to the 
Cistercians. Even the aristocratic element in the 
constitution of the latter was reproduced by Norbert; 
and the three houses next in dignity to Prémontré 
emulated the dignity of the chief daughters of 
Citeaux. At length the Archbishopric of Magde- 
burg was forced upon the acceptance of the saint, and 
in 1129 he resigned the headship of the now pros- 
perous order in favour of his old companion Hugh. 
St. Norbert died in 1134, and was canonised (1582) by 
Gregory XIII. And so, in the womb of time, began 
the potential existence of Easby, Eggleston, and 
Coverham. 

The remains of the last-named are too scanty to 
compete in the limits of these pages with the fame 
and beauty of the others ; but, from the view given in 
Ellis’s Dugdale, it would seem that in the earlier part 
of the century considerable parts of the choir, tran- 
septs, and perhaps even of the nave of the church, 
were standing. And, still, as we descend from the 
high ground behind Middleham upon the garden and 
outbuildings which now surround and mask its rem- 
nants, or as we gaze from the breezy height of 
Witton Fell upon the windings of the Cover, we may 
give a passing thought to Ranulph de Glanville, Jus- 
ticiary of Henry II. as well as to Miles Coverdale, 
and note that this quiet nook produced at different 
times the authors of the first digest of our laws and 
the first revision of our Scriptures. 

On the 5th of February we are, or might be, re- 
minded of the martyrdom of St. Agatha, who suffered 
A.D. 251, in the Decian persecution. 

To the wretch who was sent by Quinctianus to 
assail her virtue and her faith, she answered, ‘My 
mind is firmly settled and grounded in Christ ; your 
words are winds, your promises are rains, your terrors 
are floods, which however hardly they may beat upon 
the foundation of my house, it cannot ever fall, for it 
is founded upon a firm rock.’ 

It is much to be regretted that Roald of Richmond 
and Lord Scrope did not lay these noble words to 
heart when the former founded and the latter enlarged 
St. Agatha’s Abbey of White Canons on the banks of 
the Swale. The roofless walls which now threaten 
to slide into the river might then, perhaps, have been 
more worthy monuments of the steadfastness of her 
in whose name and memory they were raised. The 
scanty remains of massive transition Norman, and the 
contrasted grace of the later work, present, in this 
wooded vale, a picture which we would gladly guard 
against the hand of Time. 

The relation of masonry to landscape, lost, alas! as 
an instinct, and not yet regained as an art, is the key 
to the special charm of nearly every ruin. The gulf 
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between the finished and laborious product of human 
skill and the lavished beauties of spontaneous nature, 
is just perceptibly narrowed by the blurring of angles 
and the clinging growth of ivy,and the memory of the 
aching hands and bleeding feet, and the burden and 
the heat of the long day, is blended with the fancied 
presence of that spirit, whose song is said to be,— 


‘ There is no effort on my brow ; 
I do not strive, I do not weep. 
I rush with the swift spheres, and glow 
In joy; and when I will I sleep. 
Yet that severe, that earnest air 
I saw, I felt it once, but where ?’ 


Some parts of Easby, noticeably the ‘ Frater’ and 
some interlaced arcading in a very puzzling position 
further west, are of great intrinsic beauty, and the 
early work done in the middle of the twelfth century 
by Constable Roaldus is well represented by the 
doorway in the western cloister, with its now half- 
obliterated cats’-head mouldings. The Scropes, into 
whose hands the possessions of Roald passed almost 
entirely, rebuilt the Abbey on a more magnificent 
scale, and the claim of the latter to the title of founder 
having been ignored by Leland, has since been dis- 
puted. The abbots of St. Agatha were not, as far as 
is known, very eminent men, and the only one, I be- 
lieve, who appears on the page of our national history, 
is found in the scarcely congenial company of Geoffrey 
Chaucer. These two, the ecclesiastic and the satirist 
of ecclesiastics, were both sworn and examined as 
witnesses on behalf of Richard le Scrope in the famous 
fourteenth century case of Scrope and Grosvenor. 
The suit was instituted by the Scropes in defence of 
their right to the arms ‘asure a bend or, against the 
assumption of them by Sir Robert Grosvenor, and when 
‘Sir Simon Parson’ of Wensley had produced in court 
an alb, the apparels to which were embroidered with 
the Scrope arms ‘azure a bend or’ of very ancient 
work, the Abbot deposed that the same shield ap- 
peared in windows, in glass of the chambers and of 
the refectory, and on altar frontals, vestments, and a 
corporax case of silk belonging to the Abbey church, 
of which the Scropes were recognised as founders. 

The ground-plan of Easby, owing perhaps to the 
bend of the river and the fall of the ground, is ex- 
ceedingly irregular; the south-west angle of the 


. cloister was decidedly acute, and the eastward ten- 


dency of the buildings which should have run due 
south from the west end of the church is fatal to right 
angles elsewhere. The distribution of the various 
buildings, especially those near the river, is an in- 
teresting and, at present, obscure question, and the 
subject, even if ripe for discussion, would ‘perhaps 
hardly be appropriate to these pages.* 





* The peculiar nature of the ground had obviously suggested 
the erection of a range of three-storey buildings on the low level 





























The Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire. 


It may, however, be remarked that, like the Bene- 
dictines and unlike the Cistercians, the canons had 
their ‘ Frater’ lengthwise to the south: walk of the 
cloister, and they seem to have preferred to raise it 
on a vaulted undercroft, such as was rendered neces- 
sary, by the fall of the ground, in the exceptional 
Cistercian instance of Rievaulx. The pillared and 
vaulted room west of the Frater at Easby, and com- 
monly called the Kitchen, was most likely the guest- 
hall. There are strong indications of the existence of 
the real kitchen south of the western half of the 
Frater, and the usual hatch or ‘frater-hole’ may be 


- perfect. 
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has an antiquarian and architectural significance 
which will be discussed in the ensuing paper on 
Bolton, Kirkham, and Guisborough. The Gate- 
house, with a large upper room, probably used as 
the lodging of the lowest class of guests, is singularly 
The usual double entrance, a larger and a 
smaller side by side, may be seen within the vaulted 
passage, and the whole space is spanned, by a pointed 
arch, beneath which, more perhaps from wayward 
fancy than for constructive reasons, is a single semi- 
circular order. 

It is needless to say that local tradition clings 








THE REFECTORY, EASBY ABBEY. 


traced both in the undercroft and at a reasonable 
elevation in the wall above. The mysterious iron 
hooks on the north, south, and east walls of the 
Frater are, I am told, only the relics of a recent year, 
when some sort of temporary floor and roof was 
run up for the purpose of a ball or other entertain- 
ment. Of the church itself, the distinctive feature 
is the Scrope chantry on the north of the aisle. 
The absence of a south aisle is a well-known cha- 
racteristic of the churches of all regular canons, and 





next the river, and I am at present inclined to think that the 
dormitory of the canons, which was certainly not at the east 
side of the cloister, was so contrived as to be in immediate jux- 
taposition, though absolutely without communication with the 
sleeping accommodation for middle-class guests. Several de- 
tails are in favour of this view. 
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fondly and confidently to the myth of a secret pass- 
age. Such a tradition attaches to all monastic ruins 
in Yorkshire, and probably elsewhere ; and it is at 
once almost cruel and absolutely futile to insist on 
the identity of this romantic cavern with the simple 
but efficacious arrangement for drainage which so 
often affords a valuable clue to the whole ground- 
plan of a monastic ruin. From Easby the mysterious 
communication is said to have been with St. Martin's 
Priory, at Richmond, once a cell of St. Mary’s Abbey, 
at York. 

The presence, within two miles of Easby, of this 
desecrated remnant, as well as of the more important 
remains of the Church of the Grey Friars, may serve 
to remind us how many phases of the religious life 
gathered at different times around the grim majesty 

X X 
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of the great Norman keep. It has been necessary in 
the present series of sketches to ignore the new light 
which Dominic and Francis kindled at the dying 
embers of monasticism, but the history of neither 
system can be even fairly outlined without reference 
to the other as antecedent or as sequel. Meanwhile, 
it is to be feared that there are not a few here and 
there to whom the distinction between a monk and a 
friar is as misty as it would seem to have been to the 
compiler of the accepted guide to a remote Cistercian 
abbey who boldly states that the main division of 
monks is into black and white /frzars. 

But the graceful perpendicular tower which Mr. 
Brunet Debaines has sketched is a really important 





TOWER OF THE GREY FRIARS, RICHMOND. 


link between our two Premonstratensian houses. In 
a moment it carries our thoughts from Easby and 
Richmond to Greta, to Brignall Bank, to Rokeby, and 
to Eggleston. It is poetry that so lightly overleaps 
the twelve or fourteen intervening miles, and it is not 
the too-hackneyed ‘ Pegasus’ of Walter Scott, but a 
genuine fifteenth-century ballad of ‘The grizeliest 
beast that ever mote be.’ The fruitless efforts of the 


good Franciscans to bring this ‘ beest of pryce’ alive’ 


to Richmond have been long familiar to readers of 
Whitaker’s famous History of Craven. ‘Her walk,’ 
we are told, ‘was endlang Greta side,’ and in this, 
while deprecating her invincible contumacy, and 
shuddering at her insensibility to the best mediaeval 
Latin, we must now imitate the heroine of the ‘ Felon 
sowe of Rokeby.’ 

Among the eleven water-colour drawings by 
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Turner which Messrs. Christie sold in July for Mr. 
Ruskin was the sketch of Eggleston Abbey, engraved 
by Higham for Whitaker’s ‘ History of Richmond- 
shire. In Mr. Ruskin’s 1878 catalogue this sketch, 
under the head of Fourth Group—Reality—England 
at Rest, is described as ‘one of the finest of the 
series in its foliage ; notable also for intense truth 
to the spot.’ And he has spoken elsewhere of 
‘the quiet sincerity of transcript with which Turner's 
younger spirit reverenced the streams of Greta and 
Tees.’ 

The colours are, as was even then pointed out, 


a good deal faded, but, having seen the picture first 


and then the place, I can at. least testify that, 
unlike some of the most beautiful of the master’s 
works, it is easily recognisable. My efforts to dis- 
cover the precise point of view, which must have 
been somewhere in the bed of the stream, were not 
successful, but the engraving in Whitaker will en- 
able anyone who is so disposed to renew the by 
no means arduous attempt. 

So much has been said and written about the ro- 
mantic beauty of the Tees and the country about 
Barnard Castle, that it is something to be able to say 
that the glamour is really there. The descriptions 
with which ‘Rokeby’ abounds are not perhaps among 
the highest efforts of the genius of Sir Walter Scott ; 
but somehow, in the familiar ring of Edmund of 
Winston’s song, it is all gathered as true poetry alone 
can gather and preserve the very odour and aspect 
of natural beauty. 


‘O, Brignal banks are wild and fair 
And Greta woods are green ; 

And you may gather garlands there 
Would grace a summer queen.’ 


Eggleston Abbey stands higher than Easby, and 
looks down upon the junction of the Thorsgill Beck 
and the Tees. The remains of the sacristy, chapter- 
house, &c., and dormitory above, have been so much 
disguised by conversion to other uses that they are 
now more picturesque than instructive.. Farm imple- 
ments lie here and there in the cloister court, and 
from the chapter-house emerge, in place of white- 
robed canons, a mild-eyed mare and foal. But the 
church itself—up which dashed Bertram of Rising- 
ham, on a somewhat different steed —has much 
interest and not a little beauty. It was never a very 
grand or elaborate building, but it grew in the usual 
fashion. The north side of the very short nave (or 
perhaps westward extension of the ritual choir) has 
windows, round inside and widely splayed, but exter- 
nally pointed and narrow. Then comes an oddly- 
patched and altered west end, with one decorated 
window high up and by no means in the centre; while 
the south wall shows a row of four, also decorated and 
very good. 
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The canons were evidently at one time dissatisfied 
with the height of their church and the exterior effect 
has been much interfered with by an extension above 
the corbel-table of the original roof. The transept 
windows—to which we next come—are more ela- 
borate than those of the nave, and the choir has 
lancets grouped on the north side in three and two, 
and on the south in twos only. There was no aisle, 
even as a later addition, and the windows in the north 
wall of the nave are high up so as to clear the level of 
the cloister, which had a wooden pentice roof. The 
east window is usually called Perpendicular, but its 
details correspond with the lancets, and there is good 
reason to consider it late Early English, though that 
is not the period which we should expect to find 
represented in this precise situation. The old door 
to the ‘Dorter’ is visible in the north transept, 
and high above it is a window evidently so placed to 
clear the roof of that apartment. The cloister has 
extended further westward than the nave of the 
church, by which means, in spite of its unusual 
northern site, it may have caught some southern 
warmth and light. 

Eggleston must have been a humbler place than 
Easby, and when we come in our next paper to trace 
the almost invariable addition of an aisle or a part of 
an aisle to the churches of the canons, we shall see 
how modest was the ambition which contented itself 
with raising the roof of this short and aisleless nave. 


At the Cistercian Abbey of Sawley, in Ribblesdale, 
there is a parallel instance of the extension of the 
cloister westward of the church; but there the so- 
called nave is so minute as to leave little doubt that 
no more of the church was ever completed than was 
needed for the purpose of a choir, For it must never 
be forgotten that many a ritual choir extended beyond 
the transept crossing and far exceeded the dimensions 
of the architectural presbytery. At the Premonstra- 
tensian Abbey of Bayham in Sussex the position of 
the cloisters is still more strange, for they begin at 
the extreme west of a long nave, and do not extend 
far enough eastwards to meet the transept. There, 
too, a separate passage, which does duty for a north 
aisle, runs only part of the way from the transept 
towards the west, and leaves the end of the nave in 
its original narrow simplicity. 

As we turn again towards Barnard Castle, though 
the new and well-intentioned Bowes Museum haunts 
and torments our sight, the views that inspired Sir 
Walter Scott, and Creswick, and Turner still follow 
one another in delightful succession. We see the 
warmish stone of the town and its roofs of slate and 
brightest tile, the glittering white of the distant farms 
and cottages, the purple and russet of the moor, and, 
for foreground, the green and flowery meadows, and 
the wooded rocks that half conceal the rush and 
sparkle of the Tees. 

W. CHAMBERS LEFROY. 
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1V.—Houvses. 


HE Roman city no doubt greatly surpassed the 

f mediaeval in the magnificence of its public 
buildings, except that the temples, however rich in 
marble capitals and mosaic pavements, could never 
produce so fine a distant effect as the towers of the 
churches; but, notwithstanding the luxury of wealthy 
Gallo-Romans and the perfection of their habitations 
according to their own ideas of orderly and comfort- 
able arrangement, I am fully convinced that the 
mediaeval city must have been incomparably more 
interesting than its predecessor if considered as a 
collection of dwelling-places. The tiresome regu- 
larity of the Roman streets is in itself quite enough 
to prove that the houses must have been compara- 
tively uninteresting. A learned antiquary, M. 


Roidot-Déléage, seized upon every opportunity for 
studying the foundations of Augustodunum which 
presented itself during a space of forty years, and the 
result of his labours was a map in which every block 
-of Roman houses is marked in its exact locality, and 
every Roman street is drawn from one wall of the 


city to its opposite.* So completely had M. Roidot- 
Déléage mastered his problem that he became able 
to predict the exact spots in which the corner-stones 
of Roman street-blocks would be found when exca- 
vations took place, and his predictions were always 
verified. All the local antiquaries accept his map as 
being perfectly trustworthy, and if it is so the infer- 
ence is that the Roman habitations were arranged 
with the most mechanical regularity in square blocks 
or ‘islets’ of building, as the French call them, all 
exactly alike in their general ground-plan, and 
measuring about a hundred English yards on each 
side, the ordinary streets being about ten metres 
wide and the two principal ones about sixteen, half 
of which was occupied by causeways. The length of 





* This map, which is one of the most thorough pieces of 
archaeological work ever executed, received a medal from the 
Société Francaise de Numismatique et d’Archéologie in the 
year 1868 as the best existing map of a Gallo-Roman city. It 
was published in the ‘ Mémoires de la Société Eduenne,’ New 
Series. Vol. I. 1872. 
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the principal street, which crossed the city from north 
to south, from the Paris gate to the gate leading to 
Rome, was 1570 metres, and, like all the others, it 





HOUSE IN THE RUE COCAND, AUTUN. 


was perfectly straight. Here we have just the plan 
of some new American town, the best of all plans for 
convenience of access to every house, and also for 
ventilation, but the worst for architectural and pic- 
turesque effect. It is believed that the houses, ex- 
cept a few residences of great personages, were always 
low and small. The straight lines of the streets are 
in themselves evidence that the straight line must 
have predominated in the fronts. Streets without 
curves, houses without projections, and probably with 
low roofs and a poor skyline, like modern English or 
American building of the most utilitarian character ; 
these, as far as our knowledge goes, appear to have 
been the most prevalent characteristics of Augusto- 
dunum. 

Mediaeval Autun was a very different place. Its 
streets curved in every direction, and the same street 
varied in its width. So far from keeping to any 


rigorous alignement, the houses sometimes projected. 


in advance of the line and sometimes withdrew, as 
it were, into recesses. There is evidence that the 
mediaeval streets widened and narrowed like running 
streams, and that sometimes a house projected into 
the street as a rock does in water, an inconvenience 
that the mediaeval people do not seem to have 
minded. The idea of the street as the Romans had 
it, and as we moderns have it again, does not seem 
to have occurred to the mediaeval people at all; 
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they do not appear to have cared for the street in 
itself, but only for the houses, and the street was 
nothing but a means of communication from one 
house to another. Neither was there any sort of 
conformity in the house-building; there were no 
Improvement Acts, there was no Baron Haussmann 
to decree that the windows should be all alike on 
the same storey for a hundred houses, as in the Rue 
de Rivoli. Every man built his dwelling according 
to the conditions determined by his taste and his 
means, often adorning it with varied and fanciful 
ornament, and always showing art in it of some 
kind, were it only in the mouldings of a beam or 
the careful finish of wood or stone work about a 
window. The remnants of the mediaeval city are 
not nearly as numerous at the present day as they 
were a hundred years ago, but there are still enough 
of them to give a good idea of what it must have 
been,—a quaint place with many comfortable houses 
and a few splendid ones. 

A sketcher has many opportunities which do not 
occur to others. People are interested in what he 
does, and their interest soon passes into kindness. I 
have almost invariably found that if I sketched an 
old house I could examine every nook and corner of 
it, generally by the spontaneous invitation of the 
inhabitant. In this way a sketcher who cares for 
more than the outside appearance of his subject ‘may 
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learn many curious details about the internal arrange- 
ments of old dwellings, and consequently about the 
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domestic life of the past. One characteristic seems 
to have been invariable. A small modern house is 
a place with a number of tiny rooms in it, but a 
small mediaeval house had always at least one rela- 
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tively very large room, and even the great mediaeval 
houses had comparatively few rooms, but those were 
of handsome size. The reason is that the mediaeval 
people cared much less for privacy than we do, and 
lived more together, after the manner of our own 
lower classes. In such a house as that in the Rue 
Cocand, at Autun, now inhabited by M. Guenard, the 
locksmith, the large room on the ground-floor, which 
is now his workshop, was formerly the general family 
living-room, and the large room above it the general 
bed-chamber. It would have a bed in each corner, 
made into a sort of tent with great curtains, for the 
degree of privacy which satisfied the mediaeval 
mind. A few little places for kitchen and servants 
completed the necessary arrangements. Even in 
the smaller country chdteaux the four-bed system 
prevailed. 

Our modern preference for separation in sleeping- 
apartments, even at the cost of making them very 
small, is certainly a great advance in civilisation, 
but it is not an unmixed advantage. The cramped 
and confined French townsman of limited means 


hardly ever knows what it is to be in a large room, 


but his mediaeval forefathers enjoyed that luxury 
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every day. A French gentleman of my acquaintance, 
who is a great archaeologist and has studied past 
ages till his tastes and feelings have grown into sym- 
pathy with those of his remote forefathers, built for 
himself a shooting-lodge entirely according to his 
own fancy. ‘The house itself will not be large,’ he 
said, ‘ but I am determined to have one large room in 
it.’ That was quite a mediaeval idea, and the way he 
carried it out was this. He built his one room lofty 
and vast, with a stone chimney-piece huge enough to 
carry life-size Gothic statues for ornaments, and round 
this room he built little cells for sleeping, in deference 
to modern notions. In practical use the great room 
was a continual satisfaction to him. In wet weather 
the party could meet in it without a sense of confine- 
ment, in hot weather it was comparatively cool and 
airy. This luxury of space the mediaeval people 
enjoyed in one room at least, but their houses were 
ill contrived in other respects. It is astonishing how 
they wasted room when they had little to spare, and 
how completely they neglected the important rule 
that every chamber should be accessible without 
passing through another. I do not believe that there 





HOTEL DE BEAUCHAMP. 


is a mediaeval house in existence at all comparable 

to the best modern ones for ingenuity of internal 

arrangement. Even the stone corkscrew staircases, 

so common as to be almost universal in mediacval 

houses, are a-most inconvenient kind of staircase in 

use. As every step narrows till it comes to nothing 
oe 
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at the pillar, it is of use only near the wall, and two 
people cannot conveniently meet upon it. For carry- 
ing large objects, such as pieces of furniture, a cork- 
screw stair is the worst of all. From the absence of 
proper landings there is an awkwardness at every 
door on the successive storeys. The only real ad- 
vantages of these stairs are that they occupy a mini- 
mum of space on the ground-plan, and that they 
produce a picturesque external effect when they are 
built out in little towers with pepper-box roofs. 
Sometimes the stair-turret is half lost in the main 
building, sometimes it is entirely absorbed and only 
the top of it visible. Something, however, is gene- 
rally made of it in any case. In the house in the 
Rue Cocand, mentioned above, the stair-turret is 
behind, and only the top of it is seen in the sketch ; 
but it shows 
well in the back 
yard, where it 
gives a good 
finish to a 
picturesque ac- 
cumulation of 
buildings on a 
small scale. In 
this house, as 
in others of 
the same class, 
there is a pre- 
dominant archi- 
tectural feeling 
(as distinguished 
from the busi- 
ness spirit of a 
mere __ builder), 
which manifests 
itself in matters 
of detail. There is hardly a bit of stone or wood in 
the house, dating from its origin, that is not treated 
with some intention of care and taste. 

In the region about the Cathedral there are many 
good specimens of the old town-house which would 
deserve to be illustrated. One of them, belonging to 
the presiding judge, is like two distinct buildings. 
It has a genuine mediaeval front to a court near one 
street, and an interesting Renaissance front towards 
another. The house occupied by M. Froment, the 
well-known artist, is entirely mediaeval. 
the houses built against the town wall have turned 
the old military towers to account by making rooms 
in them. I know a lady who has a pretty little 
boudoir in one of these round towers, and amongst 
the arrangements of feminine taste and comfort it is 
easy to forget the original intention of the building 
till one is reminded of it by the thickness of the wall 
as revealed by the depth of the window embrasure. 
The reader must not suppose that the Gothic houses 
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Some of. 
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about the Cathedral are rich in any striking archi- 
tectural adornment. They are generally plain and 
substantial dwellings, with a few mouldings about 
window and doorway, and perhaps an isolated bit of 
sculpture here and there. With a single exception, 
they are not on a large scale. 

The exception is the Hétel de Beauchamp, which 
was purchased a few years ago by an important 
archaeological society—the Société Eduenne—and 
classed as an historical monument, which insures its 
future preservation. It is a part, and only a com- 
paratively small and unimportant part, of what was 
at one time an extensive Gothic palace. It belonged 
to Nicholas Rolin, Chancellor of Burgundy, who died 
in it in the year 1461. The main characteristics of 
it are a very highly-pitched roof, lofty rooms, and 

one or two good 
chimney - pieces. 
It was occupied 
by work-people 
before the So- 
ciété Eduenne 
bought it, and 
since the change 
of ownership it 
has been cleaned 
and carefully 
} repaired, _ but 
not restored in 
~ any destructive 


in U4 sense. The 
Ti) greatest objec- 
tion to what 


has been done 
is the substitu- 
tion of a new 
roof .of blue 
slate for the old common red tiles, which gave a 
pleasant warm contrast to the grey stone of the 
building. Blue slate is now extensively used in the 
old French provincial towns, which in the days before 
railways were happily preserved from it by their 
distance from slate quarries. It is at once the 
neatest, the coldest, and the hardest-looking of all 
materials for roofs. The bourgeois mind delights in 
its neatness, but it chills the heart of an artist. 

The roof of the Hétel de Beauchamp is so steep 
and high that it contains rooms below the attics, 
being, in fact, itself divided into two storeys, and the 
lower one is lighted by the dormer windows that are 
a conspicuous feature in the building. The staircase 
turret is just shown in the accompanying sketch 
elevation, but was better shown in an etching that 
appeared in the first volume of the PORTFOLIO, page 
188. The Société Eduenne have taken the principal 
room for their meetings, and have arranged it with 
taste ; the other large rooms are to be embellished 
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gradually, as the funds of the Society permit, and 
filled with antiquities belonging to the Society. Few 
associations of that kind have been so appropriately 
housed, and the luck in this instance is the more 
remarkable that what remained of the Hétel de 
Beauchamp appeared to be doomed by the modern 
notion of alignement. It projects several feet into the 
street whose inhabitants eagerly looked forward to 
the day when the old building would be removed by 
the local ediles. That possibility ceased with its 
elevation to the rank of an historical monument. It 
is now Zadoo, like the Roman gates and the Temple 
of Janus. 

The bishop’s palace includes some of the oldest me- 
diaeval build- 
ings in the city, 
especially the 
tower of St. 
Léger (said to 
be 800 years 
old), but the 
mass of the 
building has 


been altered 
at the Renais- 
sance. There 


are some noble 
rooms in_ it, 
very lofty and 
well lighted, 
and there is 
a fine  stair- 
case, but, like 
most residen- 
ces of the kind, 
its _ principal 
merits are 
those of space 
and _conveni- 
ence. The garden is picturesque in the extreme, 
with great varieties of level, some very fine old 
trees, and a noble view of the near wooded hills 
to the south. The preservation of St. Léger’s 
tower gives the bishop’s palace great dignity. Not- 
withstanding their generally destructive tendency, 
I have noticed that the French often hesitate before 
destroying a tower. There is an old one in the 
northern mediaeval wall of Autun, near the Avenue de 
la Gare, which seemed doomed to destruction as the 
ground was bought for building shops. However, 
the purchaser preserved it and joined it to his new 
shop, only raising it a little to the level of the new 
building and roofing it afresh, of course with the now 
inevitable slate. 

I have said in another paper that two parts of the 
‘mediaeval city were especially fortified, the citadel, 
in which stands the Cathedral, and Marchauz, in the 
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HOUSE IN THE PETITE RUE MARCHAUX, AUTUN. 


north-east corner, which is the opposite corner 
diagonally. The march of modern progress seems 
rather to have respected these old fortifications, for 
it so happens that the old houses which still remain 
are to be found chiefly in the citadel and in Mar- 
chaux. There is one at the foot of the clock-tower 
in Marchaux, of which the upper storey is given in 
the accompanying sketch. The woodwork here (of 
the sixteenth century) is well finished, and there is 
some carving in the interior ; but tourists are respect- 
fully informed that it would be useless for them to 
ask to see it, as the tenant has had it plastered up 
to escape the annoyance of untimely callers, being 
weary of the visits of the curious. The base of the 
tower is seen 
in the sketch. 
There is a bar- 
tizan reaching 
far down the 
east side of it, 
supported on 
the usual dimi- 
nishing concen- 
tric mouldings, 
but under them 
in this instance 
there is the 
carved figure 
ofaman. He 
is there still, 
but hidden, 
like the wood- 
carvings in 
the neighbour- 
ing house, as a 
wall has been 


built against 
the tower just 
high enough 


to bury him. In the courtyard is a Gothic well, 
which in old times was adorned with a stone serv- 
ing the office of a crane and projecting from the 
house-wall. This is long since broken, but the 
remnant shows that it was richly and skilfully 
carved. The tower and well belonged, in fact, to 
one of the great houses. As the citadel had its 
Hétel de Beauchamp, so Marchaux had its Hoétel 
de Cluny. 

In the street near it, the Petite Rue Marchaux, 
are several old houses in fair preservation, especially 
a lofty one that I have sketched. Close by, in the 
Grande Rue Marchaux, are other old houses worth 
attention, and after that the curious explorer finds 
a few others in odd places here and there, but not 
in clusters as about the Cathedral. 

I only remember a single remaining example of 
a bartizan in an ordinary house. It is at the upper 
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end of the Grande Rue Chauchien, and is small, plain, 
heavy, and low. Bartizans add greatly to the effect 
of towers, and give a pretty architectural finish to 
corners even in streets, but they should be of some 
height and elegance. In the case mentioned, the 
bartizan is overwhelmed by a high roof which rises 
far above it, and is itself so near to the ground that 
it seems almost as if it might inconvenience the foot 
passengers. 

There would be much more to say about houses 
at Autun if we studied the changes in domestic 
architecture down to modern days. There are espe- 
cially one or two curious examples of Renaissance 
work in which the desire to have a complete com- 
position of a central corps de batiment with wings, 
and all in a very small space, has led the architect 
to erect wings so very narrow that it must be im- 
possible to use them for anything but closets. Much 
building has been done during recent years, but it 
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has rarely any pretension to architectural elegance; 
and it seems not at all improbable that in the course 
of the twentieth or the twenty-first century Autun 
may once more cover the whole extent of Augusto- 
dunum, and with streets rivalling the straightness 
of the Roman ways. All that can be said of the 
recently built houses is that they excel their pre- 
decessors in light, healthiness, and convenience. 
These are valuable qualities, but when the last 
remnant of past times has disappeared for ever the 
artists and archaeologists of the future will hear the 
name of Autun with regret; and if they visit the 
site once covered by a great Gallo-Roman city, and 
afterwards by a most picturesque, though smaller, 
mediaeval one, they will hardly say, as Henri Martin, 
the historian, said only the other day, that with the 
single exception of Paris, Autun is even yet, by its 
site and character, ‘la plus belle ville de France.’ 
P. G. HAMERTON. 


LIFTING POTATOES. 


ETCHED BY W. STRANG. 


HIS simple scene of agricultural labour was 
‘TT sketched in Dumbartonshire. Mr. Strang, who 
is a disciple of Professor Legros, has the same strong 
liking for reality, the same distaste for conventional 
academic poses, and the same preference for that 


kind of etching which renders form with the fewest 
possible lines. He is an Associate of the Society 
of Painter-Etchers, and contributed to their last 
exhibition a plate executed in a kind of mezzotint, 
which attracted considerable attention. 


D. G. ROSSETTI AND PICTORIALISM IN VERSE. 


; | ‘HERE are two kinds of pictorialism in verse 


often confused with one another. There is 
that of the poet who simply describes in detail the 
main externals of some scene or landscape, and there 
is that of the. poet who creates a picture by some 
few salient lines, with or without an image, im- 
mediately bringing home to the reader the inner or 
true meaning of the thing represented. The first 
may be a poet, and yet not be a pictorialist ; the 
second must be a pictorialist in the first instance. If 
one were to gather together a quantity of corn- 
_sheaves, of wind-flowers, of corncockles, and red 
poppies, and transfer their likenesses to canvas, he 
might be a painter, but he would not be a maker, an 
artist. 
harmonically, that is to say, his canvas would show 
a yellow cornfield duly gradated, with here and 
there the blue and red of the cockles and poppies 
—and not be merely an illustrated catalogue. Keats 
had a true love of nature, yet he is not frequently 
a pictorialist in his descriptions as might have been 
expected. A mere list of beautiful flowers and plants 
does not make a picture, nor does even poetic de- 
scription of them in their right places. There is no 


The latter would paint what he perceived. 


greater mistake than in supposing that a lengthened 
description conveys a better impression of a scene 
than one rendered in an effective though brief out- 
line; and the truly great descriptive poets have 
always recognised this. Suggestiveness is the soul 
of verbal pictorialism, as reduplication, modified by 
individual impression, and vivified by individual 
insight, is the essential aim of pictorialism on 
canvas. Words are never adequate to really call up 
in the same minds the same scenes, and hence any 
spun-out description is a waste of energy and an 
artistic mistake ; all the word-painter should do is to 
give a broad outline, leaving the imagination of each 
reader to fill in memorially or intellectually as comes 
natural to him. That a landscape can sometimes 
be summoned before the mind’s eye by the vaguest 
suggestion in verse, as truly as by any detailed repre- 
sentation, will be evident in these lines from Ford’s 
‘Witch of Edmonton,’ where Susan asks her lover to 
permit her to accompany him a little further ere 
taking farewell :— 

‘ That I may bring you through one pasture more, 

Up to yon knot of trees : amongst those shadows - 

Tl vanish from you.’ 
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It is towards evening, and we can call up before us at 
once a stretch of rich meadow-land, with a rising 
ground swelling up in its midst like a green wave, 
crowned with a knot of beeches or tall elms—casting 
eastwards their prolonged shadows. Again, in Shake- 
speare’s line— 


‘See how the moonlight sleeps on yonder bank ’— 


we have at once before us a natural scene, perhaps 
really more definite in our mind than if caused by a 
poem of eight minutely descriptive verses instead of 
a line of eight words. What a Turnerian effect we 
have in the following lines, the pale streaks of dawn 
in the east, the waning stars, the mountains dark 
below and capped with morning mists, and with their 
highest summits tremulous with the joyous light of 
the new day just quivering upon the very uttermost 
peaks :— 


‘See, love! what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east ! 
Night’s candles are burnt out,—and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops !’ 


On the other hand, this broad suggestiveness in 
pictorial verse can easily degenerate into mere vague- 
ness, as pictureless as patches of blue and green on a 


palette. 
* Morning awoke within the distant east, 


And all the world grew fair,’ 


gives no idea at all definite of what grew fair—whe- 
ther the scenery was mountainous or lowland, desert 
or woodland, watered or sterile—but when Manfred 
says, 
‘Ye crags, upon whose extreme edge 

I stand, and on the torrent’s brink beneath 

Behold the tall pines dwindled as to shrubs 

In dizziness of distance,’ 


we have at once before us a splendid pictorial repre- 
sentation of distance, with all the necessary detail : 
the extreme edges of mountain crags, a torrent so 
far below that the tall pines by its side seem dwarfed 
to mere shrubs, and a depth so great as to become 
dizzy to the gazer. 

Nearly all our great poets have this special power 
of pictorial condensation, some remarkably so in the 
space of but two or three lines. To refer to later 
times alone, Shelley may be considered the Turner of 
poetry, so aerially beautiful and idealised are his 
frequent word-pictures ; Byron had the gift, though 
a discordant ‘colour’ too often mars his effects; 
Keats, too, frequently relied upon the associations 
clinging to names, such as those of flowers, trees, 
birds, and so forth, in order to call up a mental 
picture,—often enough to be a noticeable defect only, 
for he again and again succeeds as only a true poet 
can succeed ; Crabbe was the Pre-Raphaelite (to use 
a misnomer) of the time ; Scott, though possessed of 
a rapid touch, was seldom ‘ inspired ; Burns had the 
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true conciseness and grasp of one who /ived in as well 
as loved Nature; Wordsworth was pre-eminently 
qualified, though perhaps failing more noticeably 
than any of the others through the cardinal fault of 
poetic pictorialism — over-wordiness ; and amongst 
living poets, Tennyson stands supreme as the most 
accurate and the most beautiful of word-painters. 
Let the three following quotations from Burns call 
up in the mind of the reader the scene drawn in each, 
and each will be found much more complete in 
realisable effect than would have been supposed from 
the scanty descriptive materials :— 


‘ November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh ; 
The short’ning winter day is near a close ; 
The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh ; 
The black’ning trains o’ craws to their repose.’ 
The Cotter’s Saturday Night. 


‘ Ayr gurgling kiss’d his pebbled shore, 
O’erhung with wild woods, thickening, green, 
The fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar.’ 
To Mary in Heaven. 


‘Far dearer to me yon lone glen o’ green breckan, 
Wi’ the burn stealing under the lang yellow broom.’ 


Or those from Crabbe’s ‘ Lover’s Journey,’ 


‘ Onward he went, and fiercer grew the heat, 
Dust rose in clouds beneath the horse’s feet ; 
For now he passed thro’ lanes of burning sand, 
Bounds to thin crops or yet uncultured land ; 
Where the dark poppy flourished on the dry 
And sterile soil, and mocked the thin-set rye.’ 


Crabbe, by the by, it may be remarked in pass- 
ing, shows most remarkable powers of observation ; 
indeed, in literalness to nature he transcends any of 
our poets. 

Imagination not being a prevailing possession 
amongst men and women, a pictorial scene from 
nature naturally appeals much more quickly and 
directly to many people than even the most exqui- 
site poetical description. And, indeed, in some ways 
a fine picture transcends a fine poem, as regards 
natural truthfulness and completeness combined. 
But there is one element essential to the true repre- 
sentation of many scenes which the artist cannot 
portray, but which the poet grasps at once—and 
that is, sound. An artist could paint the beautiful 
scene outlined in Manfred’s soliloquy on a past 
moonlit night amid the vast ruins of ancient Rome— 


‘ The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone thro’ the rents of ruins,’ 


but he could not so fitly complete the impression the 
scene made upon him as could the poet in the con- 
tinuing lines— 
‘From afar 
The watchdog bayed beyond the Tiber ; and 
More near, from out the Czsars’ palace came 
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The owl’s long cry, and, interruptedly, 
Of distant sentinels the fitful song 
Begun and died upon the gentle wind.’ 


And again, we see how superior are the well-known 
lines from ‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ describing 
Melrose Abbey by moonlight, to any pictorial repre- 
sentation, owing to the introduction of sympathetic 
sounds—the raving of the distant Tweed and the 
hooting of the owlet over the ruined graves. 


That such an artist as Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
being also a true poet, should have exhibited marked 
pictorial qualities in his writings is what would have 
been expected. Yet there is less of this pictorialism 
than is probably supposed, and remarkably little of 
it as regards nature pure and simple. Indeed, the 
natural passages in Mr. Rossetti’s poems frequently 
seem to me more literary than inherently direct, and 
this, despite such beautiful sonnets as, for instance, 
‘ Silent Noon’ and ‘ Winter.’ In the latter it will be 
observed that the first line (with the beautiful /zterary 
auxiliary effect of the succeeding three lines) gives 
a more complete picture, or rather sketch, than the 
remaining lines of the sonnet do together: 


‘ How large that thrush looks on the bare thorn-tree !’ 


The ‘ filling-in’ in the remainder of the octave and 
sestet is too vague to present any definite coherent 
picture. 

But if there is a noted infrequency of natural 
pictorialism in Mr. Rossetti’s verse, we cannot, on the 
other hand, fail to perceive how constantly the twin 
arts of poetry and painting are interwoven in his 
work. Some of his finest sonnets are those on pic- 
tures, but these I do not here include under ‘ pictorial 
verse,’ for they are meant to exemplify the drawing 
or painting of some other artist, and not to suggest 
scenes or subjects of their own. Thus the noble sonnet 
on Giorgione’s Pastoral is not intended to call up before 
the reader any picture, whether directly or indirectly 
from nature, but Giorgione’s beautiful work alone. 
He is as much the poet in his paintings as he is 
artist in his poems: so much so that in both arts 
he has frequently been misunderstood ; the literary 
critic sometimes complaining that his poetry is purely 
artistic, to the disadvantage of the poetic element, 
while the art-critic has maintained that his compo- 
sitions suffer from unduly balanced poetic meaning. 
One of his best-known poems is’ also one of his 
best-known pictures—the famous ‘ Bless¢d Damozel.’ 
In this instance the picture illustrates the poem, and 
not the poem the picture, for it was in very early 
youth indeed when the verses were first transferred 
to paper. It has been the fashion to apply the word 
Pre-Raphaelite’ to this and other poems of mediaeval 
sentiment, but the word in reference to poetic art 
is altogether a misnomer. Because a poem exhibits 
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a sympathy with the life and thought of the middle 
ages, coupled with a more or less appropriate archaic 
diction, there is no reason why it should be termed 
Pre-Raphaelite. It has been argued that simplicity 
and directness of thought and speech in a time when 
such directness and simplicity are little manifested, 
constitutes Pre-Raphaelitism in poetry ; but if this be 
so, then Chaucer and Wordsworth are Pre-Raphaelite 
poets, which is manifestly absurd. Moreover, the 
term has come to be applied only to what is strange, 
fantastic, and unreal, and hence could with no pos- 
sible applicability be used in reference to the two 
great writers just mentioned. But if justifiable at 
all, it is probably more so in the case of ‘The 
Bless¢d Damozel’ than in that of any other poem 
of Mr. Rossetti, for the poem and the idea of the 
picture are almost inseparable, and the term is cer- 
tainly allowable, in at least one sense, as applied to 
the latter. There is a serene directness about this 
poem which prevents the mind from dwelling on 
what is incongruous, and which enables it to tran- 
scend in its effect of reality the picture itself. 


‘ The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven ; 
Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even ; 
She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


‘ Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flowers did adorn, 
But a white rose of Mary’s gift 
For service meekly worn ; 
Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe corn.’ 


Here we have the ‘blessed damozel’ clearly before 
us, the mental picture surpassing that on canvas in 
so far that it leaves so much more to the imagination. 
In the former we hardly notice the incongruousness 
of one in heaven leaning over a golden parapet to 
look downwards on earth, spinning like a ‘ fretful 
midge’ below, but on looking at the picture it is a 
human and not a spiritual representation that we see. 
Such a picture as Fra Angelico or Ghirlandajo would 
have loved to paint is outlined in the stanza :— 


‘ Circlewise sit they with bound locks 
And foreheads garlanded ; 
Into the fine cloth white like flame 
Weaving the golden thread, 
To fashion the birth-robes for them 
Who are just born being dead.’ 


In the beautiful poem called ‘Ave’ there is an 
exquisite Eastern picture given within the space of 
two lines, and given with a directness and truthful- 
ness that at once call up in the reader’s mind the 
scene referred to. Mary has gone forth in the still, 
hot afterglow to water her flowers after the burning 
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drought of day, and looks across the bronzed level 
sands to where 


‘ Far off the trees were as pale wands 
Against the fervid sky.’ 


At once we see before us the long sands stretching 
westwards, metallic with the glow still left by the 
vanished sun, and the trees almost on the horizon 
standing up clear and sharp like wands against the 
delicate hue of the western sky. 

And certainly a fine subject for a painting by Mr. 
Rossetti himself, or his friend Mr. Burne Jones, could 
be found in the following verses from ‘Dante at 
Verona :’— 


‘ Watch we his steps. He comes upon 
The women at their palm-playing. 
The conduits round the gardens sing 

And meet in scoops of milk-white stone, 
Where wearied damsels rest and hold 
Their hands in the wet spurt of gold.’ 


Or in this :-— 


‘ Through leaves and trellis-work the sun 
Left the wine cool within the glass,— 
They feasting where no sun could pass : 

And when the women, all as one, 
Rose up with brightened cheeks to go, 
It was a comely thing we know.’ 


In ‘ Jenny’ we find the material for a fine picture : 


‘ Glcom begins 
To shiver off as lights creep in 
Past the gauze curtains half drawn-to, 
And the lamp’s double shade grows blue,— 
x * * * 
And in the alcove coolly spread 
Glimmers with dawn your empty bed ; 
And yonder your fair face I see 
Reflected lying on my knee, 
Where teems with first foreshadowings 
Your pier-glass scrawled with diamond rings.’ 


The line, ‘And the lamp’s double shade grows blue’ 
is especially subtle and exact. 

In the following ‘ Night-piece, from ‘The Por- 
trait,’ the first line and a half are remarkable for their 
fidelity to nature, and the whole calls up in my mind 
a very similar and very fine picture by Millet :*— 


‘ When the leaf-shadows at a breath 
Shrink in the road, and all the heath, 
Forest and water, far and wide 
In limpid starlight glorified, 
Lie like the mystery of death.’ 


There is a powerfully delineated sea-scape in 
‘Even So:’— 
‘ But the sea stands spread 
As one wall with the flat skies, 
Where the lean black craft like flies 
Seem well-nigh stagnated, 
Soon to drop off dead.’ 





* In the possession of Mr. Geo. Lillie Craik. 


A painter who found inspiration in Keats’ ‘ Eve 
of St. Agnes’ would doubtless be likewise recom- 
pensed by reading ‘ The Bride’s Prelude.’ He would 
find a fitting scene richly and elaborately described 
in the lines beginning with 

‘ But where the walls in long brocade 
Were screened,’ 


down to the verse ending, 


‘ Beneath the drooping brows, the stir _ 
Of thought made noonday heavier.’ 


A little further on we come across this : 


‘Some minutes since, two rooks had toiled 
Home to the nests that crowned 
Ancestral ash-trees. Through the glare 
Beating again, they seemed to tear 
With that thick caw the woof o’ the air. 


‘ But else ’twas at the dead of noon, 
Absolute silence; all 
From the raised bridge and guarded sconce 
To green-clad places of pleasaiince, 
Where the long lake was white with swans.’ 


What an exquisite picture is outlined in ‘ Sunset- 
Wings ;’ but the poem is rather long to quote now, 
and I can only mention one verse, noticeable alike 
for its natural truth and concise descriptiveness : 

‘ Each tree heart-deep the wrangling rout receives,— 

Save for the whirr within, 
You could not tell the starlings from the leaves ; 
Then one great puff of wings, and the swarm heaves 
Away with all its din.’ 


There are fine descriptive lines of an impending 
storm in ‘The King’s Tragedy,’ beginning 


‘ That eve was clenched for a boding storm,’ 


though the passage has not the force of simplicity 
we find in the lines prophetic of storm in the older 
ballad of ‘Sir Patrick Spens :’ 


‘I saw the new moon late yestreen, 
Wi’ the auld moon in her arm. 
* * * * 
They hadna sailed a league, a league, 
A league but barely three, 
When the lift grew dark and the wind blew loud, 
And gurly grew the sea.’ 


Again and again we come across lines throughout 
Mr. Rossetti’s poems which show an observant eye 
for the subtler aspects of nature, so much so indeed 
that one wonders nature has not a much greater 
place in his work than is the case. Yet, taking the 
bulk of his writings into consideration, there is but 
little of such observation made manifest. One ex- 
planation seems to me to be the probable one, namely, 
that extreme artistic faculty has a tendency to de- 
tract from the value of transcripts from nature in verse, 
where a direct simplicity is of much more importance 
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than elaborate diction. Let.us remember some 
phrase of Chaucer, or Wordsworth, or Shelley, or 
Burns, on a summer day, and contrast it with the 
following, when the material difference of treatment 
will be at once observable. They are the last three 
lines of the sestet of the sonnet ‘ Last Fire :’— 

‘ This day at least was Summer’s paramour, 


Sun-coloured to the imperishable core 
With sweet well-being of love and full heart’s ease.’ 


This is literary, in contradistinction to directly na- 
tural representation. Whenever some natural image 
or natural transcript is to be attempted a writer like 
Mr. Rossetti must ever be at a certain disadvantage. 
How often we find some peasant’s uncouth descrip- 
tion both more exact and more truly poetic than the 
sonnet whose careful elaboration has caused a poet 
much thought and time. 
WILLIAM SHARP. 


ASSISI. 


S we look down from Perugia on the broad 

valley of the Tiber, our attention is attracted 

by a row of white-walled cities crowning the. lower 

heights which rise between the plains and the range 
of Apennines that bound the view. 

Each one stands on a separate hill, and each has 
its own memories of past greatness, taking us back 
almost as far as Perusia Augusta itself. Their fortunes 
are fallen now, but decayed and desolate, as most 
of them appear, they are all worthy of a visit, if only 
for the treasures of Umbrian art stored up in the 
convents and churches of their steep and tortuous 
streets, or in the wayside shrines and chapels which 
lie hidden among the olive-groves and gardens that 
surround them. 

Far away in the distance, dimly seen through the 
veil of silvery mist that clings to the mountain-side, 
is Montefalco, where Benozzo Gozzoli and Tiberio 
di Assisi left much of their lovely work. Below 
are the bulwarks of Spoleto, before whose gates 
Hannibal received the first check in his advance 
after Thrasymene. Next comes Trevi where classic 
temples still look down on those fair regions which 
Poussin called his Arcadia—the valley of Nera and 
the banks of winding Clitumnus—Foligno, famous 
in Roman days as the key of the great Flaminian 
Way, and whose blue hills and tall towers remind 
us of Raphael’s Madonna; Spello, dear to the 
traveller for gentle Pinturicchio’s sake, then nearest, 
and most prominent of all, Assisi, the home of 
St. Francis and the renowned sanctuary of Chris- 
tian art. 

Seven hundred years have passed away since the 
birth of the man whose strange life made the little 
mountain town as sacred as Jerusalem itself in the 
sight of Italy, and still the name sends a thrill 
through our hearts when we are told that yonder is 
Assisi, and we strain our eyes to catch the first 
glimpse of a place which played so great a part in 
the history of the Middle Ages. 

‘Call it no longer Ascesi, but Orient,’ sang Dante 
of old, ‘for in that East a new sun has risen on the 
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world to illumine our darkness with the brightness of 
its rays.’ 

Wherever we turn in Perugia Assisi meets the 
eye. From the balconies of palaces and terraces of 
deserted monasteries, from roof and loggia, we see its 
walls gleaming white on the ledge of rock where it 
hangs. When we go to San Severo to wonder at the 


‘ young Raphael’s fresco, it is Assisi which the custode 


points out to us from the convent windows ; and as we 
linger in the choir of San Pietro Maggiore, admiring 
the woodwork inlaid by Stefano da Bergamo with 
ornaments so exquisite that this too must needs be 
ascribed to Raphael, the sacristan flings back two of 
the panels and shows us Assisi lying on the hill 
immediately opposite, radiant in the dazzling sun- 
shine which floods the valley. 

Towards sunset the view becomes clearer as the 
mists rise and disappear. We see the white dome of 
S. Maria degli Angeli in the plain at the foot of the 
hill, and can even distinguish the long line of arcades 
on which the great convent of Assisi rests. But al- 
though it seems so near when seen in the evening 
light, the distance from Perugia to Assisi is a good 
twelve miles’ journey, and if we go by road the drive 
across the valley of the Tiber will teke the best part 
of two hours. No one, however, need grudge the 
time, for the country round Perugia is beautiful at all 
seasons of the year. If it is spring, tulip and iris are 
springing up at every step among the tender green of 
the young corn; gay tresses of laburnum brighten 
the pale foliage of the olive-woods, and roses are 
blooming in every thicket. Or, if it is September, 
clusters of purple grapes will be peeping out between 
the golden-green of the vine-leaves. We shall see 
pinks and oleanders flowering at the foot of ilex 
and acacia-trunks. The arbutus will be trailing along 
every wall and hanging its bunches of scarlet berries 
over the ruined battlements of the old Etruscan city. 

The road to Assisi leads past the celebrated 
tombs of the Volumni, one of the most perfectly 
preserved of Etruscan sepulchres, Here, in a spa- 
cious chamber underground, a whole family party, 
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carved in store and stucco, are reclining on richly 
decorated couches, as if at a banquet, with brows 
wreathed in flowers, gold chains round their necks, 
and goblets in their hands. Winged furies, holding 
lighted torches, glare at the stranger who ventures 
to penetrate into the abode of death. Gorgon- 
heads gnash their teeth, and snakes dart out their 
tongues from the roof of the dark vault overhead, 
as if in bitter mockery of the semblance of life 
before them. 

These revellers who, surrounded by this ghastly 
imagery, have held grim festival in their cavern for 
two thousand years or more, contrast curiously with 
the mystic spirit which still breathes in the air of the 
sacred city towards which our steps are bent, and with 
the last words of Francis, who praised God for sister 
Death, as he lay dying, a few miles from this very spot. 

Leaving these 


their missionary work; and here, in 1219, the great 
Chapter of the new Order, which already numbered 
five thousand members, was held on the plains around 
the Porziuncula, and received the name of Chapter 
Storearum, from the straw huts erected there to 
shelter the brethren who came from all parts of 
Italy. The little oratory, and the ground on which 
it stands, formerly belonged to the famous Bene- 
dictine community of Subiaco, who gave up both to 
St. Francis, in acknowledgment of which a basket 
of fish was yearly sent by the Franciscans of S. Maria 
degli Angeli to the monks of Subiaco. 

The present large church was originally designed 
by Vignola, after the favourite pattern of the late 
Renaissance, and executed chiefly by Galeasso Alessi, 
of Perugia, in the year 1569, but a considerable por- 
tion was rebuilt after its destruction by the earth- 

quake of 1832, 





relics of pagan 
times behind us, 
we cross the 


Tiber, whose 
course has been 
long visible, 


plainly marked 
by the lines of 
poplars along its 
banks, and the 
bridges of red 
brick arches, 
which span its 
broad and stony 
bed. The luxu- 
riant fertility of 
the meadows on 
every side, with — 
their wealth of fruit-trees, of corn, and vine, and 
olive, is the more striking from the barrenness of 
the rocks which rise in front of us; and as we 
approach Assisi, the truth of Dante’s description 
becomes more apparent at every step :— 





eH 


i " nothing has 
Pi been altered. 
so The quaintly 





‘ Fertile costa d’ alto monte pende.’ 


But before we climb the hill we must turn aside 
to visit the vast church whose tall, white dome forms 
so prominent an object in distant views of the town. 
This is S. Maria degli Angeli, the sumptuous building 
raised over the little shrine of the Porziuncula, during 
many years the beloved home of Francis and his 
first followers, and restored by him from its ruinous 
condition to become the cradle of his order. Here, 
in the year 1208, he received the divine command to 
found an order of monks, who should bear to men 
the forgotten message of the kingdom of heaven, 
and enforce their teaching by an absolute renuncia- 
tion of earthly goods. Here he gathered his little 
band of disciples together, and sent them out on 
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CHURCH OF THE CONVENT OF ASSISI. 


when the cupola 
alone remained 
standing. The 
interior is bare 
and _ uninterest- 
ing, and the 
little chapel of 
Francis _looks 
lost in the vast 
space of the 
dome which en- 
closes it. Within 





carved doors are 
still the same as 
they were in the 
days of Francis; and the blackened walls, lighted 
with silver lamps, and adorned with votive offerings, 
bear witness to the age of the little oratory hallowed 
by the Saint’s prayers. 

An old painting above the entrance doors has 
been replaced by a fresco from the hand of Overbeck, 
representing the Vision of St. Francis, which seems 
set there with the express purpose of showing how 
utterly vain and insignificant are attempts to imitate 
the art of another day. The few figures still to 
be seen in Perugino’s ruined fresco on the outer wall 
have tenfold more expression and beauty than any- 
thing to be found in this painstaking work by the 
excellent German artist of modern times, whose well- 
meaning efforts could only end in failure. 

The subject of Perugino’s damaged fresco is the 
Crucifixion, but the figures of the spectators alone 
remain, and this fragment is chiefly interesting as 
painted by him in his old age and as the only work 
which he is known to have executed at Assisi. It is 


singular that the great Umbrian master who lived so 
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long at Perugia and has left frescoes by his hand in so 
many of the neighbouring towns and villages, should 
not have painted more in the city of Francis, especially 
when we consider how well adapted to his style the 
story of the saint of Assisi’s life would have been. 

Tiberio, the one of all his pupils who followed 
his example the most closely, was a native of Assisi 
and has left a graceful series of frescoes in the Chapel 
of the Roses, a small oratory adjoining S. Maria degli 
Angeli, erected by Bonaventura over the thorny bed 
which blossomed into roses at the touch of Francis. 
Another of Perugino’s scholars, Lo Spagna, who 
combined his master’s manner with a vigour and 
animation more akin to Raphael, painted the fine 
figures of kneeling Franciscans, in another chapel 
close by which marks the spot where St. Francis died 
on the 4th of October, 1226, at the age of forty-five. 

Over the altar of this oratory is a terra-cotta 
figure copied from the mask taken from his dead 
face by his companions, remarkably life-like in cha- 
racter, and wearing a touching expression of patient 
suffering and resignation. 

The mystical wounds which were his highest glory 
are commemorated in a fine terra-cotta altar-piece in 
the right transept of the church, evidently the work 
of Andrea della Robbia, whose beauty of line and 
tenderness of feeling here as in many other works 
rival the creations of Umbrian painters. His talents 
were frequently devoted to the service of the Fran- 
ciscan order, and his masterpieces still decorate the 
convent churches of the famous monastery of La 
Vernia, in the Casentino. In this altar-piece at S. 
Maria degli Angeli he has introduced the pine-woods 
of the mountain sanctuary in the background of the 
scene where St. Francis receives the stigmata, here 
represented side by side with the Coronation of the 
Virgin and the Penitence of St. Jerome. 

More fortunate than their other brethren in Assisi, 
the Franciscans of this convent have not all been 
expelled. About forty brothers minor still remain 
and take a pride in pointing out the different places 
which the memory of their founder has rendered 
sacred. The convent garden is sweet with the scent 
of roses, and the same flowers blossom on the grassy 
sward where of old S. Chiara and her nuns sat down 
to dine with St. Francis and his monks. That night 
the writer of the Fioretti tells us, as the two friends 
conversed together of the love of God, the people of 
the whole country round saw the Porziuncula illu- 
mined with a divine fire, and hastened there from all 
parts to discover the meaning of these strange flames. 

Many more are the traditions of Francis and his 
companions which belong to S. Maria degli Angeli, 
and which the friars will gladly repeat to visitors, 
but we are still without the walls of Assisi, and a 
long ascent of dusty road‘ has to be climbed before 
we can reach its gates. 
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As we toil up the steep hill each turn of the road 
reveais fresh views of the oid city, an irregular mass 
of brown-tiled roofs, broken here and there by a 
square tower or arched. gateway, spreading along 
the mountain-side. 
grey foliage of olive-woods, above rise the bare 
cliffs of the Monte Subasio, on which Assisi is 
built. And there, to the west of the town, standing 
out in isolated grandeur, like some gigantic but- 
tress supporting the precipitous rocks on either 
side, is the great convent of S. Francesco. The 
long rows of double arcades on which the building 
rests are now Clearly visible, and we learn the massive 
structure of these foundations which give Assisi so 
unique and picturesque a character. A few steps 
more, and the tall, square campanile detaches itself 
from the mass of conventual roofs, the high-pointed 
gable of the Upper Church, its Gothic portal, and 
large wheel window appear above the monastery. 
We have reached the end of our journey, the object 
of so many prayers and aspirations in past ages, the 
goal of so many pilgrimages from far lands, the grave 
where the great saint sleeps and where church has 
been piled upon church above his tomb, and all the 
splendour of marble and beauty of painting have 
been lavished during hundreds of years upon his 
shrine. 

Every traveller who enters the gates of Assisi is 
struck by the same sense of loneliness. It is the 
desolation which belongs to departed greatness, and 
is felt in a measure in all these old Italian cities, but 
nowhere more than at Assisi. For here there is no 
stir of modern life, no new houses are growing up 
under the old roofs, we look around the deserted 
squares and silent streets in vain for signs of busy, 
nineteenth-century industry forcing itself onward and 
making itself noisily heard. ‘A dead city,’ wrote 
Nathaniel Hawthorne of Assisi, ‘dead as regards the 
purposes for which -men live now-a-days ; and the 
visitor of to-day will say the same. Grass grows 
thickly on the paved streets and wide piazzas through 
which we wend our way towards the convent. The 
silence which reigns everywhere is at times almost 
oppressive, and we hail gladly the first sound of voices 
that falls on our ear. A group of children are playing 
on the steps of a still handsome palazzo. But the shut- 
ters are closed, and the ground-floor is evidently used 
as a stable for pigs and cows. At this moment a pair 
of white oxen, mild-eyed, gentle creatures, in spite of 
their large horns, look out from under the wide arch- 
way now partly blocked up with rough stones piled 
one above another. Even these traces of human life 
are few and far between. The iron grating of the 
windows is rusty with age and neglect, the fountains 
are crumbling to pieces, and the very trickle of the 
water, as it flows into the jars set to receive it, has a 
slow and mournful sound. This sense of desolation 


Below them we see the silver- 
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increases as we cross the large quadrangle surrounded 
by arcaded cloisters which leads to St. Francesco. 
No friars in brown habits and knotted cords are seen 
pacing there now, for the great community which 
inhabited the convent has been suppressed by the 
Italian Government, and the three or four brethren 
still allowed to remain for the care of the church 
are, with needless harshness, forbidden to wear their 
Franciscan habit in Assisi. 

We can, if we will, enter the convent from which 
they have been expelled, and visit the spacious halls 
and refectories, the lavatory of red marble, and 
double arcade of frescoed cloisters, which remain to 
give the stranger some idea of its former magnifi- 
cence. One of these vast halls contains the beautiful 
intarstatura choir-stalls of the fourteenth century, 
removed by the present Government from the Upper 
Church. They are one hundred and two in number, 
and contain figures of saints of the primitive and 
mediaeval Church, from Constantine downwards, in- 
cluding the early Franciscans. One of the best por- 
traits is that of S. Chiara, the friend of Francis and 
foundress of the Second Order, or Poor Clares, as the 
Franciscan nuns were afterwards called. She is here 
represgnted in the habit of her order, with the palm- 
branch taken from the altar to be placed in her hand 
by the Bishop of Assisi that memorable Palm Sunday 
on which, at the age of seventeen years, she forsook 
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the world to follow the call of Francis to a higher 
life. 

Before leaving the convent we must not fail to 
walk along the outer cloisters under the massive 
arches seen from below, for the sake of the view over 
the valley at our feet. We see the road by which we 
ascended the hill winding its way through the olive- 
woods and the rich plains where the Tiber is hurrying 
on towards Rome, and across which big masses of cloud 
throw purple shadows to roll back and vanish a 
moment later before a sudden burst of sunshine. 
Opposite to us is Perugia, throned on her rocky 
heights, below, scattered along the river banks, lie a 
hundred villages, each with their red roofs, their tall 
bell-tower, and clump of cypresses rising from the 
emerald brightness of meadows and corn-fields. All 
around, framing in this wide and varied expanse of 
plain, are mountain-ranges, some bold, rugged, with 
rocky precipices and deep ravines yawning below us, 
others low and undulating, like the background of an 
early Umbrian painting, some, again, pale blue in the 
dimness of the distant horizon. 

The prospect is one which may well have inspired 
St. Francis, when he sang in his simple gladness of 
heart the praise of God for sun and cloud, blue skies 
and all weather, good or bad. 

JULIA CARTWRIGHT. 
(To be continued.) 


ART CHRONICLE. 


THE report of the trustees of the National Portrait Gallery 
shows the attendance of visitors to have been during the year 
1881 more than eight thousand in excess over the numbers 
during’ the previous year. The portraits acquired by purchase 
were Richard Brinsley Sheridan, painted by J. Russell in 1788; 
Nathaniel, Bishop of Durham, by John Riley; john King, 
Bishop of London, by Daniel Mytens: portraits of Burke, of 
Abraham Cowley, and of John Whitgift, the artists unknown ; 
also of Sir Fames Outram, by Thomas Brigstocke. 

The data now forthcoming as to the important historical 
picture purchased at the Hamilton Sale, and formerly ascribed 
to Pantoja de la Cruz, are briefly as follows. The picture re- 
presents the Ratification of the Treaty for Peace and Commerce 
between England and Spain, by the representatives of James I., 
king of Great Britain, Philip III. of Spain, the Archduke of 
Austria, Albert, brother of the Emperor Rudolph, and the 
Archduchess Isabella, sister of Philip of Spain. This event 
took place in the year 1604, and is given under this date by 
Stow in his Annals, together with the articles of the treaty. 
The date affixed to the signature of Pantoja, 1594, is therefore 
clearly disproved ; furthermore, the titles assigned to the nobles 
were not confirmed until after that date; further yet, Pantoja de 
la Cruz never visited England, and he died in 1609, five years 
after the actual date of the conference. The manner in which 
the picture is painted is said to be unlike that of known works 
by Pantoja, and, on the contrary, to favour the ascription of 
the work to Marc Gheeraedts, who came from Bruges to Eng- 
land in 1580, and was considerably employed at Court. The 
Duke of Portland has a small and highly finished picture of 

-Queen Elizabeth by this artist; at the Bodleian Gallery is a 
portrait of Camden by him, signed in full. To account for the 
Spanish inscriptions on the picture—the signature and date—it 


is surmised that James I. sent the work over to Spain as a 
present, to conciliate Philip III., and that, later on, the painter 
of the picture having been forgotten or unknown, Pantoja’s 
name was added, together with the date and designations which 
have involved the authorship of the picture in so many dis- 
crepancies. It does not, however, follow that the inscription 
was added in Spain, especially as the orthography is that of a 
person ill acquainted with Spanish. The personages repre- 
sented are now identified to be as follows: Thomas Sackville, 
Earl of Dorset, Charles Howard, of Armada renown, Earl of 
Nottingham, Charles Courtenay, Earl of Devon, Henry Howard, 
Earl of Northampton, Robert Cecil, Viscount Cranbourne ; 
Juan de Vilasco, Constable of Leon and Castile, Juan Battista 
de Tarsis, Count Villa Mediana, Alessandro Revidius, Professor 
and Senator of Milan, Charles, prince and count of Aremberg, 
Jan Richarddt, knight, Ludovic Verricken, knight. 


THE fine collection of Renaissance ivories, bronzes, &c., 
belonging to Madame Timbal, which was purchased for the 
Louvre, has been arranged in the Salle de la Colonnade. 


MR. BARLOW’S careful mezzotint from the portrait of A//red 
Tennyson by Millais is issued by the Fine Art Society, at 
whose rooms the picture was last year shown. The simple, 
broad treatment received variety in the original from the 
brilliance of flesh tones and the play of touch. The long, rigid 
folds of the poet’s favourite cloak, from which one hand pro- 
trudes holding a felt hat, had some advantage of relief in the 
colour of the blue cloth, and its contrast with the background 
and the swarthy hand. But in the print all these points of 
variety are more or less merged into the soft, mellow tone of 
mezzotint; neither has Mr. Barlow availed himself of the 
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velvety richness of darks and sparkle of lights to which the 
process lends itself. He has sought delicacy and exquisite 
accuracy of drawing, and such a low, monotonous tone as shall 
permit of close and tender work in the head, while, at the 
same time, concentrating attention upon it. The pillar-like, 
long-drawn-out figure—presumably so treated by Mr. Millais 
to emphasize in an obvious manner the fact of the poet’s un- 
usual height and scale, always difficult to make felt in a three- 
quarter length—has been another obstacle to the engraver in 
giving interest to his plate. Mr. Millais has declared himself 
wholly satisfied with the reproduction ; and it may indeed be 
acknowledged that Mr. Barlow has seldom done a finer piece 
of work than the modelling of the forehead and the sensitive 
curves of brow and eyelid. The plate at the stage of etching 
has been considered particularly successful, and more satis- 
factory than the mezzotint, by some experts. 


MR. ROBERT ANDERSON of the Scottish Academy has 
painted, and Mr. Robert Macbeth has etched, a picture of Zhe 
Great Review at Edinburgh, 25th August, 1881. The plate is 
published by Mr. Elliot of Edinburgh, and we are courteously 
favoured with a fine proof. The review—as everybody knows 
—goes by the name of ‘the wet review,’ and was remarkable 
for the necessary display of umbrellas on the part of the spec- 
tators, and the exception to the happy rule of ‘Queen’s weather.’ 
This was apparently the aspect of the event which the painter 
of the picture thought most worthy of record. With a very 
slight execution he has indeed cleverly indicated the fall of the 
ground from the rough hillside crowded with onlookers, to the 
plain where the manceuvres are taking place, and the grand 
stand where Royalty looks on under cover. The effect of the 
lowering storm-clouds over the distant town is also emphasised 
well enough; only the fair city looks like a dreary manufacturing 
town under Mr. Anderson’s hands, and the downpouring rain is 
disagreeably obtrusive. Mr. Macbeth is a skilful and original 
etcher; and he has rendered Mr. Anderson’s off-hand yet 
prosaic version of a subject which only specially artistic treat- 
ment could make pictorial in a clever, dashing manner, which 
does the original full justice. The most pleasing feature in the 
plate is the series of daintily etched heads of distinguished per- 
sonages which, to the number of twenty-three, surround the 
central subject. The two-guinea issue of lettered proofs is 
without these portraits. 


A DISCOVERY has been made in Holland of two documents 
interesting in the history of art. ‘The one is the official cata- 
logue of a lottery organized in 1649 by Jan de Brandt of the 
Hague. This includes several important pictures with the esti- 
mate of their value fixed by a committee of artists. Among 
these is Teniers’ Alchemist, appraised at 25 florins ; Peasants, 
25 florins ; A Great Battle, by Cuyp, 52 florins ; a picture by 
Jan van Goyen, 25 florins. The other document is a priced 
inventory of pictures purchased by some unknown personage ; 
who gave 70 florins for a Peasants Cottage by Teniers, 106 
florins for La Femme au Verre by G. Metzu—8 inches by 73, 
400 florins for a Seapiece by Van der Velde, 44 florins for a 
Battlepiece by Wouvermanns. The date of this inventory is 
about 1750, and indicates the rise in prices since a century 
previous. 


A Society has been formed for the purpose of bringing out 
illustrations, with accompanying letter-press, of the historic cos- 
tumes of all peoples. The names of Messrs. Alma-Tadema, 
G. Boughton, R. R. Holmes, Louis Fagan, E. W. Godwin, 
J. E. Linton, and Wills, and that of Baron de Casson, are 
associated with the enterprise. The curators of museums in 
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the chief capital cities of Europe have promised assistance ; 
and if the publication, which is to be issued quarterly, be con- 
ducted in an artistic spirit as well as with archaeological 
accuracy, the scheme should receive welcome support. 


AMONG recent obituaries in the circle of French artists was 
that of M. Edmond Morier, a pupil of Gleyre, who died at 
Sceaux aged fifty-seven. M. Morier worked for five years in 
England on the staff of the ‘Illustrated London News.’ His 
society subjects, executed with as much quick wit as sparkling 
draughtsmanship, afterwards enlivened the pages of the ‘Monde 
tllustré’ and ‘La Vie Parisienne. Brilliant little etchings by 
him often made their appearance in the Black and White 
Exhibition at the Dudley Gallery. It is said that although 
the talent of M. Morier was chiefly employed to depict the 
frivolous and vicious side of society, yet his sympathies lay 
rather with the rugged virtues and strenuous toil of the poor, 
and he would fain have trod in one path with Jean Francois 
Millet. 


THE long-existing want of better premises for the Art 
Library at South Kensington Museum is so far in prospect of 
being met, that the new reading-room will soon be ready for 
use. But the rooms for the reception of the collections are not 
even begun. Among the illustrated works purchased during 
the past year were a fine folio copy in two vols. of the engraved 
works of Watteau, and a ‘ Musée de la Haye,’ folio, Amsterdam, 
1830; among examples of early printing and woodcut, ‘ Dance 
of Death,’ Zurich, 1650, and two editions of ‘ Reynard the Fox,’ 
Hamburgh, 1660, and Rostock, 1662. The Russian Govern- 
ment presented to the Library the great work, in six vols. of 
text and six folio vols. of illustrations, on the antiquities of the 
Russian Empire ; also ‘ Z’Ornement National Russe avec texte 
de W. Stassoff7 and another folio work on Russian ornament. 
A duplicate copy was purchased of Chippendale’s ‘ Gentleman’s 
and Cabinet-makers’ Director,’ folio, London, 1762. This 
rather scarce volume was, strangely enough, picked up at 
Lisbon, where the patterns of Chippendale and his brother 
designers were much used during last century. 


THE passing of the Ancient Monuments Bill during last 
session inust be hailed not only for the actual protection the Act 
extends over remains of archaeological value, but for the re- 
awakened spirit it evinces among our law-makers to recognise 
the worth of such silent records. From archaeology to art is 
an easy step ; and the public-spirited enterprise of individuals 
in the ‘preservation of ancient monuments’ of artistic worth 
also may eventually receive substantial legal support. 


AMONG recent most valuable contributions to art literature 
must be recorded the * Albert Diirer et ses Dessins, by M. 
Ephrussi. The letterpress is a republication, with important 
additions and rearrangements, of essays which appeared in the 
* Gazette des Beaux Arts’ from 1870 to 1880; and the illustra- 
tions, reproductions of Diirer’s drawings by heliogravure and 
photography, are abundant and precious. These are chrono- 
logically arranged without reference to subject; but in the 
appendices the drawings are classed doubly—by material and 
subject, and according to the collections wherein they are pre- 
served. Diirer’s drawings furnish evidence of a biographical 
nature, which M. Ephrussi brings forward; and his critical 
comments are marked by independence and research. 


MR. PERCY THOMAS is engaged on an etching of the old 
‘White Hart’ Inn in Southwark, a building of the fourteenth 
century, associated with the names of Jack Cade and Sam Weller 
The plate is to be published by Messrs. Nichols & Co. 

















BELISARIUS. 


ENGRAVED BY SIMON ROCHARD, FROM THE PICTURE BY GERARD. 


ASHIONS change so completely in the course 
fk of a generation, that this engraving has no- 
thing in common with the prevailing tastes of the 
present day; but perhaps from this very difference 
it may be interesting to our readers. Nobody would 
engrave exactly in that manner now, nor would 
anybody paint in the French classical manner of 
Gérard’s time. The plate was executed early in 
the present century by Simon Rochard, who after- 
wards became very well known as a miniature- 
painter ; but it was not published, and it remained 
the property of M. Rochard’s widow, who is still 
living in Belgium, and from whom it has been 
purchased by the proprietors of this periodical. It 
is therefore, at the same time,'an old and yet a 
newly-published engraving. 
example of classical French line-engraving, according 
to the taste which prevailed under the First Republic 
—simple and pure in manner, with much truth of 
tone (in relation to the work of the painter) but less 
texture. This kind of engraving dealt better with 
the naked figure than with anything else. 
ill-suited for landscape, though it did quite as much 
justice to landscape accessories as the figure-painters 
did in their pictures. 

M. Rochard, who was born in 1792, went to 
Brussels just before the battle of Waterloo ; and was 
employed by the Duke of Wellington and many 


It is also a very good 


It was 


other distinguished English people as a miniature- 
painter. He afterwards went to London, and painted 
many members of the English aristocracy. This 
lucrative occupation led him to abandon engraving 
altogether ; though it is possible that he might have 
become a famous engraver if he had remained 
faithful to his first pursuit. 
as 1874. 


He died so recently 


The picture of Be/isarius was exhiklited in 1795. 
It had been painted by Gérard, who was then 
twenty-five years old, in the remarkably short space 
of eighteen days. It was a wonderful success, bring- 
ing the young painter suddenly into full celebrity ; 
and was purchased by M. Meyer, the Dutch am- 
bassador at Paris. Gérard had been put by David 
on the Revolutionary tribunal ; but feigned sickness 
to escape the terrible duties and responsibilities of 
such a post. In the year 1800 he became celebrated 
as a portrait-painter. In 1817, after exhibiting his 
picture of the Entry of Henry IV., he was appointed 
premier peintre du roi; and in 1819 he received the 
title of baron. The reader will find seven of his 
pictures in the Louvre, and also several works by 
Simon Rochard, the engraver of the plate before us. 

The picture was probably an illustration of Mar- 
montel’s ‘ Belisarius ;’ or, at least, of the legendary 
and poetical Belisarius, whose eyes are said to have 
been put out by the Emperor Justinian. 


THE RUINED ABBEYS OF YORKSHIRE. 
X1.—Bolton, Guisborough, and Kirkham. 


HE Priories of Bolton in the West Riding, 
TT Kirkham in the East, and Guisborough in the 
North, are grouped here in virtue of the fact that all 
three are houses of ordinary Canons Regular of Saint 


Augustine. They will each, therefore, help, if only a 
little, to illustrate that connexion between religious 
orders and religious architecture which has been the 
central thought of the present series of papers. 

The most important thing to remember in study- 
ing the remains of Augustinian houses, whether Pre- 
monstratensian or otherwise, is their close connexion 
with parish churches. In other orders the same, or 
an analogous connexion, was occasional, with the 
canons alone it was normal. 

The ordinary monastic church, which had no 
connexion whatever with the.church of a parish— 
except where, as at Barnoldswick, it swallowed up 
and superseded one already existing—was from the 
first a large cruciform building with aisles ; and some 
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at least of the secular cathedrals adopted this type. 
But where the canons were collegiate and their church 
therefore not a cathedral, we always have one of two 
alternatives,—either the college was founded in con- 
nexion with a previously existing parish church or 
the new church was built for parish and canons to 
share. 

Now our early parish churches have no aisles 
and no western towers. 
form and sometimes not (the symbolism in the latter 
case being preserved in the threefold division into 
nave, chancel, and sanctuary); sometimes, too, there 


They were sometimes cruci- 


was a tower, but if so it was always central. 

And with the cruciform variety of this type the 
original work in all canons’ churches will be found to 
conform. As time went on and ritual developed, the 
canons became almost everywhere enamoured of 
aisles, but meanwhile they had built their cloisters 
against their naves,—here and there, as at Eggleston, 
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on the north, but more frequently on the south. How 
was it possible under these circumstances to add 
aisles? The ground-plan of Bolton shows to what 
extent and how this difficulty was overcome. The 
canons built north aisles because on that side their 
space was free, and they sometimes comforted them- 
selves for the defect on the south side by enlaiging 
and beautifying the windows of the nave. This is 
precisely what has been done at Bolton. Here, as 
elsewhere, the building began with the choir, in the 
lower part of which is still to be found the oldest 
work in the church. On and beyond this old work, 
a practically new choir was afterwards erected ; but 
even this preserved the original aisleless type. Pro- 
ceeding in order 
to the north and 
west of the nave, 
the canons con- 
cluded with the 
south and_ the 
cloister, where 
pointed arches and 
transition work are 
visible. Hardly 
were these finished 
when the fashion 
for aisles set in, 
and the north 
wall had to be 
disturbed. At 
kipon, where there 
was no cloister, a 
south aisle, as well 
as a north, was 
added. 

which is 


Bayham, 

rightly 
referred to as 
a noticeable in- 
stance of the 
survival of the 
aisleless type, has an arrangement of passages, 
which, though not adapted for processions, must 
have considerably modified the external effect of 
the unbroken length of nave. 

It is remarkable that the choirs of Kirkham 
and Guisborough, as well as of Bolton, show a very 
high order of architectural beauty. The east end 
of Guisborough, in fact, is as fine as anything 
of the kind in England. Though the tracery of 
the great centre window is gone, its majestic pro- 
portions and much of its rich moulding remain to 
appeal to the unlearned, while the trained eye and 
educated imagination of the architect can restore, 
almost at a glance, the vast web of Early Decorated 
work which once made it a chief glory of its date. 
The return walls, alas! are gone, and the only remnant 
of the church now visible above ground is the bare 


GUISBOROUGH PRIORY, 
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and unsupported curtain of this glorious facade. In 
its width of seventy feet were included two aisles, 
each with a window of three lights. The mouldings 
of these windows, as of the centre, are very rich,—oak- 
leaves predominating in the former and vines in the 
latter. The whole is supported by four deep and 
massive buttresses, of which the corner ones are 
grouped each with two others in a cluster of three. 
All the buttresses have crockets and finials; but 
whereas the one at the north is plain, that at the 
south is elaborate with trefoil and quatrefoil pan- 
nelling. Each of the intermediate buttresses has a 
now tenantless niche with crocketed canopy, the bases 
being level with that of the great window. Above 
each buttress there 
rises from the main 
wall a_ crocketed 
octagonal spire. 
Over the centre 
window, and also 
above the __ indi- 
cations of the 
vaulting, is an- 
other window of 
five lights, viz. 
one quatrefoil 
headed _ between 
two trefoil. 

The west end 
of the church has 
been revealed by 
digging, and in 
the well - kept 
garden there still 
remains a bit of 
the cellar under 
the ‘Frater.’ This, 
however, probably 
did not, as was 
supposed, commu- 
nicate with the cloister. There is every indication 
that the arch in that direction was merely a cupboard, 
and a groove for a shelf is very apparent. Opposite 
is a square-headed opening which has been blocked 
up in later times. But neither was this a doorway, 
as a careful observation. of the chamfer will show. 
There is little doubt that it was in reality a ‘ frater- 
hole,’ or hatch, for service of provisions, and a corre- 
sponding one is visible among the ivy at a higher 
elevation, and related to it much as the corresponding 
apertures are related at Easby. The gateway and 
part of the gate-house remain,—they are transition 
Parts of the Brus tomb, now exhibited in 
slices in the porck of the parish church, are interesting 
relics of the founder’s family. 

Though the town of Guisborough has of late 
relinquished its claim to be considered beautiful, and 


Norman. 
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the high-flown compliment which Camden paid it 
would, but for Murray’s ‘Guide,’ be as clear for- 
gotten as ‘ould Doctor Len of Yorke, who ‘usually 
sent his patients to lye there to recover their health, 
yet the neighbourhood of Rhosbery Topping and the 
vision of distant moors give it an advantage over the 
tamer region where Kirkham nestles in the green 
valley of the Derwent. Sometimes, indeed, on a day 
of mist, and rain, and rare cold gleams, the town of 
Guisborough—in spite of the new houses run up to 
meet the needs of the iron-workers—has a picturesque 
beauty worth the notice of an artist. In the fore- 
ground, near the church, are stone houses with green 
and dark-brown shutters and shop-fronts, contrasting 
with cream-coloured neighbours ; while beyond, as 


the disposition of the other buildings, I am indebted, 
to Mr. Hope, whose excavations have reached their 
most instructive stage since I have had an opportunity 
of personally inspecting them. 

The choir was 120 feet long by 28 feet 6 inches 
wide, and of Early English date. The central east 
window was a triplet, while that of each aisle was a 
single lancet. The transept was 125 feet across. Its 
southern arm, which has been excavated, was of later 
date than the choir, and shows two eastern chapels 
measuring 11 feet by 8 feet. There are signs of the 
existence of a central tower, westward of which we 
find an aisleless nave not less than 120 feet long. 
South of the nave were the cloisters, 95 feet by 110, 
communicating by doors with both nave and transept. 











the hill slopes downward, bright red-tiled roofs come 
into view, and here and there a patch of pale-green 
grass in the disused width of the road. But Kirkham 
Priory lies on the border of the great plain of York, 
and has neither town nor moor for setting, but only 
the green beauty of a woody vale and the pleasant 
winding of a Yorkshire stream. It was founded in 
1121 by Walter L’Espec, of whom some account was 
given in the chapter on Rievaulx Abbey. Frithby, 
where the young Walter, his only son, was killed, is 
not far off, and Kirkham was a manor of the L’Especs. 

Lady Milton and Mr. Foljambe have set an excel- 
lent example by sanctioning and encouraging the 
explorations of so zealous and careful an antiquary as 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. Of the church itself there 
only remains a fragment of an east end, less perfect 
and majestic, but of scarcely less exquisite design 
and workmanship, than Guisborough. For the fol- 
lowing details of the dimensions of the church and 








KIRKHAM PRIORY. 


In the north-west corner is an unusual flight of stairs 
leading down to a slype, and intruding awkwardly 
into the cloister alley. Mr. Hope thinks that both 
the cellarium and frater were raised on an undercroft ; 
and he has noted in the south-east angle of the 
cloister a stair to the latter, close to which is a recess 
or almery below the cloister level. The chapter- 
house was 74 feet by 30 feet 6 inches, and had arcaded 
walls with twenty-six stalls on each side. The east 
cloister seems to have been irregular from the setting 
back of the chapter-house about the depth of one of 
its own bays. South of the ‘common house,’ which 
was normal, there ran a long cellar, or undercroft, 
with an eastward inclination, the connexion of which 
with the very large ‘ necessarium’ points to the ex- 
tension above it of the dormitory of the canons. 
Eastward again, are remains of a large infirmary hall. 
The frater (98 feet 6 inches long by 28 feet 6 inches 
wide) was entered by a very beautiful late Norman 
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doorway, which has. been engraved in Parker’s ‘ Glos- 
sary of Architecture.’ In the west cloister is a fine 
geometrical lavatory, and the kitchen occupies a 
position at the south-west corner of the frater. The 
west door of the church was approached by a flight 
of steps as wide as the nave ; and, indeed, the level, or 
levels, of the ground must have been to a great ex- 
tent the cause of the peculiar form which the vague 
Augustinian pattern here assumed. The rigid uni- 
formity of the Cistercians must not be looked for 
among the canons, and hence there is little safety 
in arguing from one house of the latter order to 
another. 

But it is time to pass to a more famous and fre- 
quented scene,—a place so beautiful and so romantic 
that the antiquary and the architect may well be 
hushed into mute, unreasoning rapture. Dear to 
Turner and to Girtin, to Wordsworth and to Charlotte 
Bronté, the Valley of the Wharfe is haunted by the 
spirits of painters and of poets, fain to meet at Bolton 
the thronging shades of undistinguished priors and 
the brave and quiet presence of that lover of obscurity 
who gazed from Barden Tower upon the stars— 
Clifford, ‘the Shepherd Lord.’ 

The very bridge from which we catch our first 


glimpse of this enchanted realm has its associations ; . 


for the last work ever sent to the Academy by Girtin 
was a view (in oils) of Bolton Bridge, Yorkshire.* 
But to most the predominating influence will be that 
of Wordsworth. ‘The White Doe of Rylstone’ per- 
haps invites, and has certainly encountered, com- 
parison with the narrative poems of Scott; but the 
interest of such comparison lies, not in the awarding 
of preference to either, but in the realisation of the 
vast chasm which separates the inspirations of the 
two. 

Wordsworth has disclaimed all rivalry and as- 
serted for himself an independent sphere; but the 
contrast as worked out, for instance, in Professor 
Shairp’s ‘ Aspects of Modern Poetry,’ is by no means 
uninstructive. Wordsworth’s stern father, steadfast 
son, and sweet, ill-fated maiden, are almost allegorical 
personages, and the lovely vision of the snow-white 
doe is hardly less human than they. For in Words- 
worth the action and the characters, which in Scott 
would ‘have been all in all, are but the vesture of a 
thought, spell-bound by him among the Bolton 
woods. The virtues of the preservers of ancient 
monuments and of open spaces for the people happily 
meet in the Duke of Devonshire, who steadfastly 
resists the temptation to let railways and villas con 
vert into a mine of wealth what is now a treasury of 
beauty and romance. Thousands of tourists in a 
summer day may bring their share of sandwich- 
papers and vulgarity,—for all men are hungry and 


most are more or Jess vulgar,—but neither the ruins 
nor the rocks are the worse for these visits, while 
many busy lives are brightened, and a few—nay, who 
can tell how many ?—-spirits lifted up. For miles the 
wood-walks wander beneath ‘the oak, and the ash, 
and the bonny ivy-tree,’ where the tall fox-glove and 
the blue campanula sprinkle the rich beds of moss, or 
the countless blossoms of the earlier year border the 
brown and dappled stream. 


‘Valle sub umbrosa locus est aspergine multa 
Uvidus ex alto desilientis aque. 
Tot fuerant illic quot habet natura colores 
Pictaque dissimili flore nitebat humus.’ 


Long ago and far away as these words were written, 
they are recalled to-day by the little glen which be- 
guiles us to stray into the so-called ‘ Valley of Deso- 
lation.’ -- - 

Following the stream which, with its abrupt de- 
scent, forms the chief feature of this glen, we rejoin 
the Wharfe not far from the famous Strid, the deep 
and narrow cleft in the rocks well known through 
Wordsworth’s smaller Wharfedale ballad of ‘The 
Force of Prayer.’ 

It may be observed, in passing, that the really 
valuable Yorkshire ‘ Murray’ is a little misleading in 
its suggestion that the scene here is especially impres- 
sive after rain. The headlong rush of the swollen 
stream is doubtless good to see, but it entirely dis- 
guises the peculiar features of the place on which 
poetry and local tradition have laid so firm a grasp. 
The contrast is between the narrow cleft in the rocks, 
over which not men alone, but even ladies, spring with 
ease, and the hitherto unfathomed depth of the dark 
and: almost foamless water. In flood-time, both fea- 
tures are lost,—the famous rocks are covered and the 
dark thread is merged in a wide swirl of eddying 
foam. 

To this treacherous chasm tradition attributes the 
untimely end of the young Romilly—the ‘boy of 
Egremont, and the founding ot Bolton Priory. The 
legend cannot be more briefly told than in Words- 
worth’s well-known lines :— 


‘Young Romilly through Barden woods 
Is ranging high and low, 
And holds a greyhound in a leash, 
To let slip upon buck or doe. 


The pair have reached that fearful chasm, 
How tempting to bestride ! 

For lordly Wharfe is there pent in 

With rocks on either side. 


The striding-place is called The Strid,*— 
A name which it took of yore : 

A thousand years hath it borne that name, 
And shall a thousand more. 





* In the Kensington Museum is an interesting water-colour 
view of Rievaulx (1798) by this painter. 


* Not however by way of derivation. We know better now- 
a-days, and talk of Anglo-Saxon ‘ stryth ’=tumult. 
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And hither is young Romilly come, 

And what may now forbid 

That he, perhaps for the hundredth time, 

Shall bound across The Strid ? 

He sprang in glee,—for what cared he 

That the river was strong and the rocks were steep ? 


But the greyhound in the leash hung back, 
And checked him in his leap.’ 


The foresters bring the news to the boy’s mother, 
Alice de Romillé, and she, after an interval of 
speechless sorrow, decrees the founding of a priory 
‘in Bolton, on the 
field of Wharfe.’ 
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But meanwhile’ the prior is attending Parliament at 
York, twice in one year and once in another, and 
Bolton, in spite of everything, becomes an important 
place, with ‘armigeri, or dependent gentlemen, 
clothed, boarded, and lodged ; free servants, indoor 
and out,—the former including master carpenter, 
master cook and assistant; brewer, baker, master 
smith, ‘hokarius,’ ‘ fagotarius, and ‘ductor sacco- 
rum ;’ while John de Lambhird (Magister Bercarius), 
and from seventy to one hundred and eight more 
worked out-of-doors on the farms and granges. Be- 
sides these, there 
were ‘villeins’ in 





Neither the tra- 


dition, nor the 
poem founded 
on it, will be 


much the worse 
for being shown 
to conflict mate- 
rially with ascer- 
tained facts. 

The priory 
now at Bolton 
was founded first 
at Embsay, by 


William de 
Meschines and 
Cecilia his wife. - 
In 1151, Alice 
de Romillé, or 
Rumeli, their 


daughter, granted 
to the canons her 
manor of Bolton 
in exchange for 
those of Skipton 
and Stretton, and 
the priory was 
at once removed. 


gross, who were 
practically do- 
mestic _slaves.* 
The prior has a 
separate lodging, 
chapel, and sta- 
bles, built by one 
De Land, who 
seems to have 
been a_ great 
dignitary, and to 
have attended 
two sovereigns 
(Edward I. and 
II.), entertained 
two Metropo- 
litans, and made 
two journeys to 
Rome. 

It is to be 
regretted that no 
really accurate 
ground-plan of 
Bolton has yet 
been produced. 
The best is that 








This grant of 
Bolton, and the 
consequent removal of the canons, is connected by 
the legend with the death of the boy of Egremont, 
but Dr. Whitaker ruthlessly announced in his ‘ His- 
tory of Craven, that the ‘boy’ was himself a 
party to the Charter of Translation. To those who 
cannot enjoy a tradition without a due admixture of 
truth, it may be some comfort to reflect that Cecilia 
de Rumeli, the mother of Alice, and original foundress 
of the priory at Embsay, may quite possibly have lost 
a son in the way described by Wordsworth. 

A ‘compotus’ of the priory, from 1290 to 1325, 
gives many graphic details of its condition and his- 
tory. Between 1316 and 1320 the invading Scots 
appear in very grim reality, and the accounts show 
the damages which their inroads left to be repaired. 
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BOLTON PRIORY. 


which was given 
in the ‘ Manual 
of the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Association,’ on the occasion of their 
visit to the ruins in 1877. In this the dimensions of 
the original church are approximately shown, and the 
existing foundations of the octagonal chapter-house 
and some of the domestic buildings clearly, if some- 
what hastily, outlined. It has been conjectured that 
the central tower, which certainly formed part of the 
original design and as certainly no longer exists, may 
have fallen with such disastrous effects as to neces- 
sitate the rebuilding of the choir and transepts in the 
fourteenth century. However this may be, the 
western tower was begun in 1520, after the fashion so 





* See, however, Wordsworth’s ‘Ecclesiastical Sonnets,’ 
Part II., Sonnet IV. 
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often traceable in parish churches. That is to say, 
the building of towers being a long process, the nave 
was left intact meanwhile ; and as in this particular 
case the work was never finished, we have the in- 
structive spectacle of a thirteenth-century west front 
standing close to the tall arch of a sixteenth-century 
tower, which rises only to the height of the nave. 
The usual monastic arrangement of screens, which 
seems to have been adopted by the canons, was es- 
pecially suitable when, as was so often the case, part 
of the building was used as a parish church and part 
as the chapel of the priory. The choir, it must be 
remembered, was separated from the nave by two 
very solid screens extending respectively across the 
eastern and western arches of the tower. Of these 
the eastern, called the ‘pulpitum,’ was capable of 
supporting a broad gallery from which parts of the 
service were sung, and which still survives as the 
organ-loft in some of our cathedrals. Westwards 
was the rood-screen, equally solid, and having an 
altar in the middle, with a small door on each side. 
This, which was known as the ‘ Jesus Altar, or ‘ Altar 
of St. Cross, served, in such cases as the one before 
us, for the parish; and here, at Bolton, where the 
nave is still used as a parish church, the altar stands 
precisely in this position, and the piscina may be seen 
close at hand in the south wall. At Marrick, a con- 
vent of Benedictine nuns near Richmond, and strangely 
near the Cistercian nunnery of Ellerton, the nave of 
the church is still used by the parish, while the choir 
has fallen into decay. It may well have been that 
here, as at Bolton, the western arm was always the 
parish church, and thus, at the dissolution, it was 
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easy to wall it off completely and leave the rest to 
its fate.* 

Happily the choir at Bolton has yielded but 
slowly to decay, and some of the fourteenth-century 
ornament ard wall-arcading retains its beauty almost 
unimpaired. The practical leaden roof which protects 
the nave and shelters the Sunday worshippers, goes 
far to spoil the picturesque effect of the church from 
many points of view, but does not help us to forgive 
the spoilers who unroofed the choir. 

Strange as it is to think of Clifford, the Shepherd 
Lord,t frequenting the company of these cloistered 
ecclesiastics, it is stranger to pass in imagination to 
the wild, half-brutal and yet sterling ‘ Protestant dis- 
senters’ who afterwards peopled the remote hamlets 
and homesteads ; strangest perhaps of all, to recall 
—and who can help recalling ?—Mrs. Gaskell’s de- 
scription of another Wharfedale group,—the six little 
Bronté children who ‘ used to walk out, hand in hand, 
towards the glorious wild moors which in after days 
they loved so passionately; the elder ones taking 
thoughtful care for the toddling, wee things.’ Surely 
somewhere on the misty moor they are wandering 
now,—still six, still hand in hand. 

W. CHAMBERS LEFROY. 





* Leland, however, has a curious theory that at Marrick the 
parish originally occupied the eastern arm. If this is true, they 
must have migrated westwards at the dissolution. 

+ Confided in infancy to shepherds who concealed him 
among the Cumberland Fells, he was restored to his estates by 
Henry VII. when he was twenty-five. 

‘ Love had he seen in huts where poor men lie ; 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky— 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills..—WorbDsworTH. 


SKETCHES FOR MARINE PICTURES. 


BY HENDRIK WILLEM MESDAG. 


HIS now celebrated marine painter was born at 
Groningen, in Holland, in the year 1831. He 
received a commercial education, and became a partner 
in the banking firm of Mesdag, Sons, which position 
he occupied until 1866, when he left business and his 
native town for Brussels, where he established himself, 
with his family, and studied painting. In Brussels he 
had the advantage of advice from W. Roclofs and 
Mr. Alma Tadema, whilst he painted studies from 
nature. He passed the summer months at Nordernez, 
on the coast of the North Sea, and returned to Brussels 
with his marine studies, which were so strikingly 
original, so fresh, and so entirely personal in their 
interpretation of nature, that all Mr. Mesdag’s friends 
earnestly engaged him to be a marine painter. He 
then attempted to paint a picture from some of his 
studies, but found that there were great difficulties in 
painting marine subjects in an inland city; so he 


determined to quit Brussels for the Hague and Sche- 
veningen, where he established himself in 1869. In 
the same year he exhibited his first picture at the 
Hague, but unsuccessfully, on account of the novelty 
of his perceptions and manner, to which the public 
could not get accustomed all at once. In 1870 Mr. 
Mesdag exhibited at the Paris Salon Breakers of the 
North Sea, a picture that was fully appreciated, and 
Since then the artist’s career has been 
In 1872 he won a medal 
at the Hague, and another at Lyons in 1875. The 
year 1876 added a medal from Philadelphia. Two 
years later Mr. Mesdag gained a gold medal at 
Brussels, and was made Knight of the Order of 
Leopold. At the International Exhibition in Paris, 
1878, he won a third-class medal, and the following 
year a gold medal at the Munich International. The 
year 1880 brought him two medals, one of silver-gilt 


won a medal. 
one of continued success. 
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from Algiers ; and another, of gold, from Amsterdam. 
Besides his Belgian knighthood, Mr. Mesdag has 
received the titles of Honorary Member of the Aca- 
demies of Fine Arts at Rotterdam and the Hague, 
and pictures by him have been purchased for the 
public galleries of the Hague, Haarlem, Rotterdam, 
and Buda-Pest. 


1QI 


and puts them on canvas in such a straightforward, 
uncompromising fashion (uncompromising, we mean, 
with reference to public taste and the customs of 
other marine painters), that it would have been quite 
in accordance with what has happened to many other 
original men if he had remained unrecognised for 
many years. Instead of that, he only passed a single 





BOATS ON THE BEACH. 


It is wonderful that an artist who, until the age of 
thirty-five, was an amateur and a banker, should have 
won a medal at the Paris Salon only four years later, 
and that almost every subsequent year should have 
brought him such an increase of reputation that in 
1878 he was one of the most generally famous artists 
in the world ; but it is perhaps still more surprising 
that a painter who saw for himself, and not through 
the eyes of other artists, should not have been simply 
excluded from the exhibitions for nonconformity. 
Mesdag receives his impressions directly from nature, 


year in the cold shade of public disfavour, and ever 
since then has advanced by rapid strides to a position 
amongst the most distinguished artists of his time. 
Much of Mesdag’s originality may be attributed 
to the fact that he began as an amateur, and painted 
at first simply for the love of nature. It is a great 
blessing for an artist to be absolutely free from 
thoughts about exhibitions and about the sale of 
pictures. To paint one’s impressions of nature in 
downright sincerity and perfect independence of other 
people’s opinions is the road to true originality in art. 
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Work produced in that temper may not be pleasing, 
may not flatter preconceived ideas, but it is sure to 
be genuine ; and if the artist can but express himself 
so as to feel that he has really given clear utterance 
to his own way of seeing the external world, and his 
own feelings about it, he is a successful artist in the 
deepest meaning of the word ‘success,’ whether his 
paintings bring wealth and fame or poverty and ob- 
scurity. It has so happened that Mesdag, having 
worked in that temper, has also attained that other 
kind of success 
which the world 
recognises, and 
we are glad of 
it; but if he had 
remained _ob- 
scure he would 
still have ‘been 
the same genu- 
ine artist that 
he is to - day. 
His way of 
seeing nature is 
a painter’s way 
rather than that 
of a draughts- 
man, whence it 
is not unlikely 
that some read- 
ers, accustomed 
to the more pre- 
cise draughts- 
manship of 
engravers, may 
undervalue such 
a fine sketch as 
The Collision, in 
which the spirit 
of the incident 
alone is given, 
whilst not one 
of the forms is 
made out. Mr. 
Mesdag’s colour is fresh and natural, and his handling 
bold and determined, not, however, from bravura 
or effrontery, but because he is full of his subject 
and sets down his impression rapidly, as a man’s 
handwriting seems energetic when his ideas are quite 
ready for expression. This boldness of handling 
greatly helps the expression of tumbling, stormy seas, 
in which everything is in motion, and which have in 
nature such a tremendous expression of strength that 
timid painting of them is sure to seem inadequate, 
however true it may be to the form of waves and the 
effects of light or gloom. 

Mr. Mesdag has painted a great panorama of the 
North Sea and Scheveningen, covering sixteen thou- 








FISHING BOATS GOING TO SEA, 


sand square feet of canvas. In the artist’s opinion 
this painting is a sort of epitome of all his work. He 
has, of course, painted many studies in oil, including 
landscapes and views of cities. One of the most 
interesting of these—a study of pavement in the Rue 
Roque at Brussels—belongs to Mr. Alma Tadema. 
Many of Mr. Mesdag’s pictures are now in private 
collections in London and New York. The following 
list include some of the most important :— 

1. Breakers of the North Sea. Exhibited in the Salon 
of 1870, where 
it won a medal. 
Purchased by 
-M: Chaplin. 

-2, 3. The 
Departure and 
Return of a 
Lifeboat sent to 
the Rescue of the 
English Barque 
‘Hopewell’ Ex- 
hibited at the 
Universal Exhi- 
bition in Paris, 
1867, 
they 
medal, also ex- 
hibited at the 
Munich _Inter- 
national. Pur- 
chased by the 
Commission of 
the Exhibition. 

5. Shrimp 
Catchers—Even- 
ing. An engrav- 
ing of this work 
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has been pub- 
lished by Messrs. 
Graves & Co.,, 
and the picture 
was bought by 
Mr. Wallis. 

6. Fishing-boats returning to Scheveningen, In the 
public gallery at the Hague. 

7. Morning. In the Boyman collection at Rot- 
terdam. 

8. On the Shore — Winter. 
Gallery. 

9. A Fine Day—Scheveningen. 
collection at Haarlem. 

10. Winter at Scheveningen. 
Buda-Pest. 

11. Fishing-boats Returning. Private gallery of 
the King of the Belgians. 

12. The Collision—Evening Effect. 
the Salon of 1881. 
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13. Zhe North Sea. 
Mesdag, at the Hague. 

14. Herring-boats going out to Sea. 
collection at the Hague. 

15. Sunrise on the Escant. 
Goupil. 


In the gallery of Mr. T. 
M. Post’s 


Belonging to M. 


HENRY VIII. AND 


INCKELMANN, learned in classic art, and 
\ \ the Abbé du Bos, proved, at least to their own 
satisfaction, that England was as arid and uncultivable 
for the fine arts as the Sahara for the potato. James 
Barry, a painter, who has never yet received the meed 
of fame due to him, disproved these sagacious con- 
clusions, both by his pen and pencil. Years pre- 
viously Vertue had collected a number of state 
records of early dates relating to painting, showing 
that there were not only professors of painting 
amongst us, but as regards mural decoration, their 
employment was, if anything, greater than at present. 
Of these records the following of the year 1239 is 
very interesting: ‘Pay from our treasury to Odo, 
the goldsmith, and Edward, his son, 117s. 10d. for 
oil, varnish, and colours, bought by them, and for 
pictures made in the Queen’s chamber at Westmin- 
ster, from the octaves of the Holy Trinity (ze. 
May 25th), in the 23rd of our reign, to the Feast of 
St. Barnabas (June 11th) in the same year, viz., for 
fifteen days.’ 

Walpole overreached himself in hazarding the 
suggestion, upon the strength of this and other 
notices, that painting in oil was known here before 
the time of the Van Eycks, and that John obtained 
his invention from our country. From the light of 
recent research we know that there is not one certain 
instance of a picture being painted in oil before their 
time. Eastlake, in remarking on this period of 
English art, says, ‘that the arts in England under 
Henry III. were as much advanced as in Italy itself, 
that the painting and sculpture were of equal merit, 
and the architecture superior. The numerous records 


of royal art commissions, the remains of painting and — 


sculpture, all substantiate the statement of Sir Charles 
Eastlake. Henry III.’s tomb in Westminster was 
sculptured by William Torel. In Edward III.’s reign 
we have evidence of the flourishing condition of the 
fine arts. Among other important undertakings was 
the rebuilding and redecorating of the chapel of St. 
Stephen’s, Westminster. Eastlake described the 
paintings here executed as among the most inter- 
esting specimens of Transalpine art. Unfortunately 
this chapel was destroyed by fire with the old Houses 
of Parliament in 1834, and only a few relics of the 
‘paintings were saved, which are now preserved in the 
British Museum; they are sufficient, however, to 
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16. Moonlight—Flessingen. Belonging to Mr. Van 
Alphen of the Hague. 

17. On the Beach of Scheveningen. 
Mr. Tak Van Poortolut of the Hague. 

18. The Thaw at Scheveningen (a snow scene). 

19. Twilight. 


Belonging to 


THE FINE ARTS. 


show that the artist was at least skilful. In these 
periods painters found their most certain occupation 
in heraldic painting, decorating of tilting harness, 
the invention of devices for jousts and festivals, &c. 
A glance at the early portion of Crowe and Caval- 
caselle’s ‘Early Flemish Painters’ will be sufficient 
to prove that such also was the case in Flanders, 
and that the profession of painter had hardly risen 
to dignity, an artist frequently being a species of 
Jack-of-all-trades of skill, combining with the painter, 
a plasterer, gilder, tailor, saddle-maker, &c. 

Very little reliance, it must be noticed, can be 
placed upon the descriptions appended to so-called 
portraits of these early times. Grainger, speaking 
of two, John Balliol (founder of Balliol College, 1123) 
and his wife, says, ‘I have heard it asserted that this 
portrait of John Balliol was drawn from a blacksmith, 
who lived at Oxford, but of this I have no direct 
proof.’ 
Reeks, an apothecary’s daughter of Oxford, who was 
Nevertheless, there are some 


Devorgillia, his wife,‘ was drawn from Jenny 


esteemed a beauty.’ 
authentic portraits of very early date, such as the 
two pictures of Richard II., viz. the diptych at 
Wilton House, and the whole-length in Westminster 
Abbey. 

The reign of Henry VI. produced the sculptor, 
William Austen, whose work is considered little in- 
ferior, if not equal, to that of his Italian contempo- 
raries, Donatello and Ghiberti. 

In the reign of Henry VII. Jan de Mabuse visited 
our country, Van Mander says, although not proved 
this is not improbable ; his Adam and Eve at Hamp- 
ton Court gave the name to the ‘Adam and Eve’ 
Gallery at Whitehall ; and there are several pictures 
by him in England in connexion with this period, 
such as the panel of Henry VII. exhibited at the 
South Kensington Museum in 1866, and the picture 
at Hampton Court, traditionally supposed to repre- 
sent the children of Henry VII., but also said to be 
the family of Christian of Denmark. Henry VII. 
employed several English painters, presumably of 
low ability, of whom there are a few records, e.g 
‘Twenty shillings paid to Maynard the king's painter 
for pictures. ‘Four pounds to Thomas, painter, for 
painting; six pounds to Thomas Stirr for painting 
two tabernacles; eight pounds to Robert Fylle for 
making the same tabernacles,’ This last painter is 
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also mentioned among the privy expenses of Elizabeth 
of York, consort of Henry VII.: ‘Aug. 3, 1502. To 
my lady Verney for money by her delivered by the 
commandement of the Quene to Fyll, the kinges 
payntour in reward, iijs. iiijd. Itm. to John Reynold, 
payntour for making of divers bestes and othere 
pleasirs for the Quene at Windsore, xs.’ 

Maynard, the painter mentioned above, was also 


employed by Henry VIII. in 1509, for we read in. 


the estimates prepared for the tomb of Henry VIL, 
that ‘John Bell and John Maynard say that the 
whole of the painting work in colours and workman- 
ship will cost 40/, which will be done and wrought 
with four men’s hands within three-quarters of a 
year. The tomb was designed and sculptured by 
Torrigiano. Henry VIII. apparently was so well 
satisfied with the result that he determined to have 
a monument erected to himself and Katharine, ‘ one- 
fourth larger than that of Henry VII.’ fashioned by 
the same hand ; accordingly an indenture was drawn 
up in 1518, by which ‘ Peter Torrisany of Florence, 
graver, now resident in the precinct of St. Peter’s, 
Westminster, agreed to his new commission, to be 
executed within four years, and at a cost not to 
exceed 2000/. Some curious directions were given 
concerning it: ‘The king shall appear on horseback, 
of the stature of a goodly man, while over him shall 
appear the image of God the Father, holding the 
king’s soul in his left hand, and his right hand ex- 
tended in the act of benediction. The work was not 
finished on the death of the king, and was suspended 
altogether by Elizabeth. As much of it as was com- 
pleted was sold by the Commonweaith for 600/. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. we find many evi- 
dences of a great effort being made to establish the 
fine arts on something like the scale of foreign 
nations. Of the general position of the art with us 
at this period several writers have borne testimony ; 
an anonymous Italian, writing about £500, or later 
(‘Publications of the Camden Society’), mentions 
with some astonishment the splendour and sump- 
tuousness of the ecclesiastical art objects in the 
churches; Hentzner, writing in 1598, gives lists of 
portraits, and mentions great quantities of tapestries, 
and hangings, and other objects of art, as being then 
in the royal palaces of the Tower, Greenwich, 
Windsor, Whitehall, Hampton Court, and Nonsuch. 
The reign of Edward VI. was too short for collec- 
tions of any extent, and Elizabeth we know cared 
little for any pictures but those of herself, so that 
these added but little to the stores of art treasures 
which were mainly the accumulations of the splen- 
dour-loving Henry VIII. This same writer, in de- 
scribing Nonsuch, a favourite retreat of Henry, speaks 
of the beautiful gardening, and says that the place 
was so full of statues and casts, ‘all breathing mi- 
racles of art, that the place might well justify its 
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name. The inventory of Henry’s goods (MSS. 
Harl., n. 1419), taken in the first year of Edward VL., 
gives the titles of many pictures, &c., but as no 
painters’ names are given, not a great many of the 
items are available for recognition. Amongst the 
Greenwich pictures, one hundred and seventy-four in 
all, we may observe a few now at Hampton Court ; 
the St. George of Raphael, now at St. Petersburg in 
the Hermitage collection, which was either painted 
for Henry VII. or obtained by Henry VIII. in ex- 
change with the Earl of Pembroke, and a portrait of 
Queen Elizabeth now at St. James’s, &c. 
tory is contained in two large and thick folio 
volumes, written, for the most part, in a bold, clear 
hand, and readily decipherable. 

Amongst the State records preserved in the 
Record Office, in the MSS. of the British Museum, 
and elsewhere, are references to several painters 
employed by Henry. One of the earliest in point 
of time is John Brown, of whom we have notices 
extending from 1512 to 1532. In 1512, John Brown, 
king’s painter, furnished ‘2100 (leaves) of party gold 
at 46s. for surcoats, trappers, &c.’ for the Greenwich 
Revels; in 1513 he received 4/. 8s. 8d. for painting 
divers popes’ arms in divers colours, and his name 
also occurs in the Revels’ accounts: in 1514 he 
painted some streamers, &c., for the Henry Grace a 
Dieu, his total remuneration being some 23/.; in 
1517 there is a record of a payment to Mr. Browne 
under ‘Imprestment Moneys ;’ in 1520 he was em- 
ployed at Guisnes, with John Rastell and Clement 
Urmeston, ‘in making and garnishing all the roses.’ 


The inven- 


These roses appe&’r to have cost a very great sum, 
and Sir Nicholas Vaux appeals to Wolsey for money 
to proceed with them; this same year he also re- 
ceived 19/ 13s. 4d. for sundry performances for the 
revels held at New Hall, in Essex, such as the 
painting and spangling of the fancy costumes. In 
1523 he. was paid 24/ for banners, standards, and 
escutcheons, painted for the expedition of Charles, 
Duke of Suffolk. Another record of this year shows 
that he had also arrived at civic dignity: ‘Mr. John 
Broune, alderman .and king’s painter: iiij pessys of 
clothe payntynge of antyuke, wherewith the kastell 
was enornyd, for which he received 4/. 10s. In 1527 
Sir Andrew Wyndesore’s accounts mention a sum 
paid to him for banner ‘clothes.’ He was appointed 
sergeant-painter this year, with an annuity of 10/. 
He also had much to do with the Greenwich revels, 
painting the banners, escutcheons, &c., providing all 
the painters’ necessaries, and, amongst other things, 
charging 21/. 6s. o}d. for the materials for artificial 
trees. In 1532 his office of sergeant-painter reverted 
to Andrew Wright. This Brown performed a worthy 
service for his professional brothers by the building 
the Painters’ Hall for the Company of Painters, 
which was chartered as the ‘ Painters-Stainers’ Com- 
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pany’ in the next reign. His portrait is still pre- 
served in the Hall, where it is described as ‘Sir 
John Browne, Alderman and King's Painter.’ 

The next in chronological order is Vincent Voulp 
(variously spelt), who is not mentioned by Walpole ; 
he occupied a position similar to that of John Brown, 
with whom he had been contemporaneous, but had 
apparently held the office of serjeant-painter from a 
much earlier period. In 1513, Vincent Woulpe 
painted banners and streamers for seven ships, his 
recompence 30/,; in 1514, Vincent Vulp painted 
others for the ‘ Henri Grace 4 Dieu,’ receiving no less 
a sum than 112/ 19s. 8d.; in 1516 there is a record of 
Vincent Volpe receiving his quarter's wages, 100s., 
the double of Brown’s salary; in 1517, Vincent, the 
king’s painter, received a sum of money for going to 
‘Andwarp ;’ in 1519, March and December, the pay- 
ment of his wages, 100s. per quarter ; in 1527, in the 
accounts of Sir Henry Guildford and Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, ‘ for the building of a banqueting-house for the 
king, his manor at Greenwich, we have entry of pay- 
ments to ‘Italian painters, Vincent Vulp and Ellys 
Carmyan, at twenty shillings the week;’ in 1528, 
Vincent Vulpe’s quarter’s wage was 50s.; in 1529, his 
salary was again fixed at 20/ the year, ‘hereafter to 
be paid 5/. quarterly. Amongst the king’s private 
expenses for 1530, we have in May, ‘Itm. the xx 
daye ; paied to Vincent, the king’s ‘paynter, for trym- 
in December, ‘ Itm. the vij daye paid to Vincent, the 
kings paynter, for paynting of A plat of Rye and 
hastings, iijli. xs... The word ‘plat’ here means plan or 
bird’s-eye view, and is frequently used in this sense. 
Mr. Ernest Law, in his new Catalogue of the Hamp- 
ton Court Galleries, attributes the plat of Dover 
with the departure of Henry to this painter. In 
1532, Vincent Woulf gave the king two long and 
two round targets for a new year’s gift; he was em- 
ployed on banners, escutcheons, &c., for the funeral of 
Sir Henry Guildford. In 1533 Vincent Wolf was 
the recipient of a new year’s gift from the king. 

In November, 1514, among the accounts of Sir R. 
Wingfield, there is a notice of the glazing of the east 
window of the Church of St. Nicholas, Calais, by the 
king’s command, 33/. 6s. 8d.; and to a painter of 
Gaunt, for taking the pourtraiture of the king’s visage 
in the said window, 25s. Apparently, ‘ pourtraiture ’ 
did not come within the sphere of Brown or Vulp. 

In the accounts of Ric. Gybson, Master of the 
Revels in 1514, we have payments to Ric. Row- 
nanger, Painter. 

In 1515 we have another record of painting: 
‘Paynters drawing the towne of Bullon and grounde 
aboute the same—John Crust and his servant, 13 
days at 12d. by the day.’ Then follows a list of pay- 
ments for various painting materials. That the 
design was to be of considerable size is shown by 
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the entry: ‘3 elles of lynen clothe—2s.,’ the nature 
of the medium is indicated by ‘1 qrt. of oyle—5d.’ 
Other items demonstrate that the work in question 
was not merely a drawing, but a picture in colours: 
‘half a pound of vermilion—8d., the same quantity 
of ‘white lede—td., of ‘rede lede—id., of ‘verd- 
greace—8d.,’ of ‘spaynysh brown—1id.,’ ‘1 quarte of . 
orpiment—4d.,’ ‘1 Ib. of yellow ocur—2d.,’ &c. In all 
this John Crust received 1/. 15s. 8d. for his single work. 
Further on the award to a painter of known merit— 
Anthony Toto—is given. By contrast we may form 
some notion of the estimation in which the work of 
this man was then held. 

Andrew Wright was another painter employed by 
Henry VIII.; he appears to have been of some 
social position ; he lived in Southwark, and received 
a grant of arms in the early part of the reign. In 
1525 he was appointed High Collector of the subsidy 
to the King of fifty shillings, being the third payment 
of the borough of Southwark. In 1532 he was em- 
ployed in painting and gilding upon the roof of 
Westminster Palace, and in the same year he was 
appointed Serjeant Painter, with the 1o/. annuity in 
succession to Brown. There is also a record of 
Andrew Oret receiving 30/. for painting and covering 
the King’s barge: Oret is probably a mis-spelling for 
Wright. 

In the churchwardens’ accounts, St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, for 1531, we find, ‘Paid to Renaeever, 
payntour, for paynting and gylding of the 1x stories 
of St. Margarett’s tabernacle, £3. 6. 8.’ and ‘for 
gylding of the same tabernacle, £2. 8.’ 

On June 12, 1532, Ambros, ‘ painter to the Queen 
of Navarre,’ received twenty crowns for bringing a 
picture to the King’s grace at Eltham. 

In 1537, John Hethe and Harry Blankston, 
painters and gilders, of London, were employed at 
Hampton Court; they painted the ‘Kynges new 
chappell,’ with ‘angels holding escutcheons with the 
king’s arms and the queen’s,’ and ‘ with great pendants 
of boys playing with instruments,’ &c., receiving in 
all,‘ by convencyon ccccli.. Hentzner specially men- 
tioned this chapel as ‘most splendid.’ There is 
another notice of the second mentioned, ‘ Paid to 
Henry Blankston, of London, for paynting of a but 
in the great orchard, for the kyng to shote pelletts 
at, 19s.’ 

It will be seen from these accounts that Brown, 
Vulp, Wright, &c., were of very low rank as painters 
(to use the word artists might perhaps be a misuse 
of the term); at the same time we must not too 
hastily conclude they were mere journeymen ; they 
held offices of importance, they were employed on 
works of comparative importance, they received very 
good salaries, and in the royal accounts they are 
always mentioned individually, while the journeymen 
are classed in the mass and engaged at salaries which, 
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in comparison with those of the painters quoted, are 
very low. It does not follow that they executed no 
other work but that which is recorded of them ; nor 
was such work as designing the pageantry for the 
revels at Greenwich or the spectacle on the field 
between Guisnes and Ardres such very humiliating 
work as it might appear at first sight. Totodel Nun- 
ziata and (presumably) Hans Holbein were similarly 
employed by Henry ; the greatest of the early painters 
of Flanders and elsewhere were ‘ varlets de chambre’ 
and directed the festival displays and processions ; 
and even in our own time one of the grandest of 
living artists, Hans Makart, designed the pageant 
for the Emperor of Austria’s silver wedding. We 
read, too, that Vulp and Wright were employed in 
the decoration of the king’s barge, apparently a very 
degraded occupation for an artist ; all such work as 
this was an appurtenance to the office of serjeant- 
painter. At a later period in the reign of Charles I. 
John de Cretz who painted, at one time, a ceiling at 
Oatlands (removed by the Commonwealth and sold 
for 20/.), and at another period a portrait of Serjeant 
Maynard, was also employed upon the same class of 
work as Brown, Wright, Vulp, &c. The Company 
of Painter-Stainers valued this man’s decoration of 
the king’s and queen’s barges at 280/., a very large 
sum for those days (20/. less than the valuation of 
Raphael’s Cartoons !), in itself a proof that the work 
was not that of a mechanic. When we read that 
these men painted the king’s barge, doubtless we 
ought to understand that they directed the work (we 
would not assume that De Lesseps must be an exca- 
vator because he cut the Suez Canal). The real state 
of the case is that in Italy the old mixture of artist 
and mechanic had long been a thing of the past, but 
England had by no means kept pace with the Con- 
tinent in things artistic, so that English artists of the 
sixteenth century would not think it beneath them to 
paint banners, streamers, or targets, in succession to 
cathedral or chapel ceilings. 

Henry was by no means content with the meagre 
array of talent offered to him by his native country. 
On the contrary, he is said to have made overtures to 
Raphael and Primaticcio, but without success, being 
in this respect less fortunate than his neighbour, 
Francis I., who was able to borrow from Italy 
Leonardo da Vinci, I] Rosso (‘le maitre Roux’ of the 
French), Primaticcio, and others. Several foreign 
painters, however, were tempted to try their fortunes 
in our land, among whom were Hans Holbein, Giro- 
lama da Trevisi, Luca Penni, Toto del Nunziata, 
Lucas Cornelis, the Hornebolts, &c. 

The first notice of Hans Holbein in connexion 
with his career in England is in a letter from Sir 
Thomas More to Erasmus, dated from Greenwich, 
Dec. 18, 1525, in which he says: ‘Your painter is a 
wonderful artist, but I am afraid he will not find 
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England so fertile as he expected, although I will do 
the best as far as I am concerned, that he may not 
find it altogether barren.’ We know that Holbein 
had come to England armed with a letter of intro- 
duction to More from Erasmus,—from the remark 
quoted above it seems as if Holbein had been tempted 
to try England as an unworked soil,—we also know 
that More was as good as his promise, that he lodged 
Holbein in his own house at Chelsea, and afterwards 
introduced him to the king. 1526 is generally given 
as the date of his arrival in England; the date and 
tone of More’s letter, however, are quite clear. Again, 
More is said to have introduced Holbein to the king 
three years after his arrival, but in the accounts 
(before mentioned) of Sir Henry Guildford and Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, for 1527, we read: ‘ Paid to Master 
Hans for the plat of Tirwan (ze. Terouenne) which 
standeth on the backside of the great arch in 
grete (ze. in gross),£4 10. A plat inscribed ‘ Ter- 
waen’ with the incident of the ‘ Battle of Spurs’ in 
the foreground, traditionally ascribed to Holbein, is 
well known at Hampton Court, n. 339. There is also 
an item, ‘Black co!lars (colours?) for Master Hans, 
3s. 4a. <A year later, Master Hans and company 
are several times mentioned in, the accounts of the 
revels at Long House, Greenwich. These entries 
must refer to the earliest Court employment of 
Holbein; the only other Hans spoken of in this 
reign is a Master Hanz, gunsmith, who grumbles 
about the delay of his payments. If More’s doubts 
proved correct at first, there was the more reason for 
Holbein to accept work so far beneath his talents. 
Holbein painted Sir Henry and Lady Guildford in 
1527: Guildford (Master of the Horse this year) was 
another friend of Erasmus, and with such influence 
at court as that of More and this man it is not likely 
he should have waited three years for an introduction. 
Erasmus, in a. letter to More, dated from Fribourg, 
Sept. 5; 1529, mentions a picture Holbein had then 
painted : ‘I should like to see again the dear friends 
whom Holbein has exhibited in his picture’ The 
following references, relating to payments made to 
him, are extracted from Walpole, who remarks on 
his anticipation of salary in two places, as an indica- 
tion of poverty ; had the dates been earlier, we might 
easily have supposed them the fulfilment of More’s 
forebodings, but which we know were entirely mis- 
taken: ‘1538. Feb. Payd to Hans Holbein, paynter, 
a quarter due at lady Day last, £8 10. ‘1538. Aug. 
Itm. for Hans Holbein, paynter, for one half year’s 
annuitie advanced to him beforehand, the same year 
to be accounted from our Lady Day last past, the 
sum of £30.’ ‘1539. Dec. Itm. paid to Hans Holbein 
one of the king’s painters, by the kyng’s command- 
ment, certifyed by more Lord Privy Seal’s letter, £10 
for his cost and charges at this time, sent about 
certeyn his grace’s affairs in the parts of High 
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Burgundy, by the way of his grace’s reward.’ ‘1540. 
Sept. Itm, payd by the king’s highness command- 
ment, certified by the Lord Privy Seal’s letters, to 
Hans Holbein, paynter, in the advancement of his 
whole year’s wages, beforehand, at the rate of xxxli 
by the year, which year’s advancement is to be ac- 
counted from this present, which shall end ultimo 
Septenbris next ensuing.’ 

The ‘affairs in the parts of High Burgundy,’ refers 
to Henry’s negotiations for the hand of Christina of 
Denmark, Dowager Duchess of Milan; she, remem- 
bering the fate of Anne Boleyn, declined the dan- 
gerous honour, saying she was so unfortunate as to 
possess but one head ; had she had two one should 
have been at his Majesty’s service. Holbein had 
been sent to Brussels to take her portrait, and John 
Hutton, British minister at Brussels, describes, in a 
letter to Lord Cromwell, the painter’s interview with 
her, and says that he sketched her portrait in about 
three hours. A full-length panel of her, by Holbein, 
belongs to the Duke of Norfolk. Holbein could not 
have painted the Field of the Cloth of Gold, at 
Hampton Court, for Sir John Aylough has shown 
(Archaeologia, iii. and vi.), what indeed was never 
seriously doubted, that the picture is coeval with the 
event. Holbein was certainly not in the service of 
Henry VIII. in 1520, and as he was already dead in 
November 1543, neither could he have been the 
painter of the now destroyed Siege of Boulogne, 
painted round the walls of a room at Cowdry, in 
Sussex; but on this see fostea. The story that 
Henry upheld Holbein for throwing a noble out of 
his studio, because he could make half-a-dozen nobles 
out of as many ploughboys, but could never produce 
one Holbein from six nobles, is anticipated by the 
same relation of Diirer and the Emperor Maximilian. 
It was a fortunate event for our country that this 
painter settled with us. As a portraitist of singular 
skill in oil, in water-colour, and in crayon, he has left 
us a rich legacy of portraits of most of the important 
persons of his time in connexion with our history. 
Moreover, he did something towards founding a 
native school in our midst; Guillim Stretes, John 
Bettes, Thomas Bettes, Nicholas Hilliard, all founded 
their art upon that of Holbein, and, but for the 
iconoclastic tendencies of Elizabeth, the English 
school might not have needed a re-foundation by 
Vandyck in the reign of Charles I. 

Among the other foreign artists employed by 
Henry were Luca Penni and Toto del Nunziata, 
who appear to have worked in a sort of partnership. 

In 1509, one Anthony Tate is recorded as being 
in debt to the king, but there is no likelihood that 
this refers to Anthony Toto the painter. Possibly 
it refers to Anth. Toote, graver, who received a new 
vear’s gift from the king in 1533. An entry in 
the ‘Valuation of the lands and goods of the in- 
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habitants of London,’ for 1522, ‘ Bartholomew Penny, 
stranger, of St. Martin Orgar, in the fees of the king 
yearly, £25, very probably, in fact, almost certainly, 
refers to Luca. This painter was the brother of 
Gianfrancesco; and Orlandi says he had been his 
fellow-pupil in the school of Raphael. Vasari says 
he afterwards allied himself with Pierino del Vaga, 
and assisted him in various works at Lucca; also 
that he became the assistant of Giovambatista 
Rosso, together with Domenico del Barbieri and 
Bartollomeo Miniato, upon the decorations of the 
gallery of Francis I. at Fontainebleau. Rosso’s 
name first appears in the accounts of the French 
monarch for 1532, and it is certain that he did not 
arrive in France until towards 1530. Bartholomew 
Penne, as he is called in our annals, was at work in 
England in 1530 and 1531, and certainly again in 
1538 and 1539. It appears clear, then, that from 
1522 to 1531 Luca Penni worked in England, from 
1532 to 1537 at Fontainebleau, and from 1538 to 
end of his life, apparently, again in England. Bar- 
tholomew and Luca have always been supposed 
identical ; there is nothing to contradict the sup- 
position, but how Luca came to be misnamed is 
inexplicable; no Luca appears in the State Records 
of this country. 

Lanzi, in placing Toto among the scholars of 
Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, mentions him as ‘Toto del 
Nunziata, reckoned by the English the best of the 
Italian artists, who in that century visited their island, 
though almost unknown among us. He was the son 
of an obscure artist, but obtained celebrity, and 
Perino himself had not a more formidable rival in the 
school of Ridolfo.’ There are a fair number of refer- 
ences to these two painters in the State Records, e. g. 
June 1530, ‘To Anthony Toto and Barthilmewe 
Penne, painters of Florence, upon warrant for their 
wages at £25 a-year—£18 15.’ 12/. 10s. also was 
paid to them in September ; in November, the same 
year, ‘Paid to Anthony Toto and Barthol. Penne, 
painters, for their livery coats, 45s.’ In Walpole’s 
‘Anecdotes,’ we read that Vertue and Sir James 
Thornhill discovered ‘several scripture stories, painted 
on wainscot, particularly the Passion,’ in a room at 
Hampton Court, which they agreed were very much 
in the style of Raphael, and concluded that they were 
the work of Penni; these works are possibly the 
same as those enumerated in the following entries 
from the accounts for 1531 :— 

‘ Payntynge of dyvers tabulls as ensueth :—To Antonye 
Tote, paynter, for the payntyng of 5 tables stondyng in the 
Kynge’s Lybarye. Firste one table of Joachym and Sent 
Anne. 

‘Item. Another table, howe Adam dygged in the 
grownde. 

‘Item. The third table, howe Adam was droven owght 
of paradyce. 

‘Item. The 4th table, of the buryenge of our Lord. 
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‘Item. The 5th table, beynge the laste table of the 
buryeng of our blessyd Ladye. The sayd Antonye takyng 
for the sayd 5 tablys, by a bargayn in gret £6 13. 4.’ 

In January 1532, mention of other pictures :— 

‘ The payntyng of 4 tablys in the Kynge’s Closet :— 

‘Item. To Antonye Tote, paynter, for the payntyng of 
4 great tables—that is to say, one table of our Lady of 
Petye ; another table of the 4 Evangylysts ; the third of the 
Mawndyth. The fourth ...... the sayd Antonye takyng for 
the sayd tables, by a bargayn wyth hym made by gret, £ 20.’ 


In 1531, in the accounts of Sir Thomas Cartwright, 
Master of the Revels, we have, ‘To Anthony Toto, 
serjeant-painter, £2 13. 4. towards his pains and 
charges in the setting forward the painters’ work.’ In 
March and November the two painters received 45s. 
for ‘their lyveray cots ;’ the entry for March has the 
christian names transposed thus, ‘Anthony Pene and 
bartilmew Tate.’ Penni is absent in 1532, but we 
have Toto several times—the 20/. above quoted, livery 
money in September, and 12/. 1os. in October. In 
1538 the two painters were together again; for in the 
privy expenses of the king for March, we have the 
payment of 10/ 1os.—their quarterly wages—to 
Anthony Toto and Bartilmew Penne. In February, 
Anthony’s servant had received 7s. 8d. for having 
brought the king at Hampton Court a ‘depicted table 
of Colonia ;’ this is doubtless the picture referred to 
in the inventory of Henry the Eighth’s goods among 
the ‘Tables for awters at Hampton Courte,’ as ‘A 
Table of the 3 kinges of Coleyne offring unto Criste.’ 
In 1539 the two painters gave a new year’s gift to 
the king. Toto received his letters of naturalisation 
in 1543. Here we must leave these artists ; it is un- 
satisfactory to have so little information concerning 
painters who were evidently worth remembering, and 
to know absolutely nothing of their productions. 

Theodore Bernardi also worked in England. In 
1519 he painted the south transept of Chichester 
Cathedral; he afterwards settled near Cowdry, in 
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Sussex, on which account Aylough (Archaeologia, iii.) 
suggested him as the painter of the celebrated pictures 
there, which he supposed to have been founded on 
the sketches of Girolamo du Trevisi. This Girolamo 
was born in 1508, and became a pupil of the Raphael 
school; in 1530 he was assistant to Pupini at Bologna, 
and afterwards entered the service of Henry VIII. as 
painter, architect, and engineer, at a salary of four 
hundred crowns ; in the last capacity he was slain at 
the siege of Boulogne, 1544. Some MSS. of his, with 
plans of sieges, and of this Boulogne siege amongst 
others, are preserved amongst the Cottonian MSS. 
Lucas Cornelisz, son and pupil of Cornelis Engel- 
brechtsz, was one of the several Flemings who prac- 
tised here. He has left various portraits, of which 
there are four ‘ Ladies of the Court of Henry VIII. 
at Hampton Court. Johannes Corvus is only known 
by the inscription on the picture of Cox, Bishop 
of Winchester, at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Among the payments of Sir Bryan Tuke for 1528 we 
have Gerard Hornebaud, painter, 33s. 4a.; and to 
his son, Luke Hornebaud, 55s. 6d. In April, 1531, 
the latter received a license to export four hundred 
quarters of barley; and a similar license in 1532. 
Evidently his art had brought him sufficient to 
enable him to start farming operations on some scale, 
Gerard had a daughter—Susannah—who was also an 
artist, highly spoken of by Albert Diirer, who, Im- 
merzeel says, married an English sculptor named 
Whorstley. Crowe and Cavalcaselle suppose Gerard 
to be the Gerard of Ghent who worked upon the 
Grimani Breviary. Lucas apparently lived until 1558, 
and was court-painter to Philip and Mary. Joas, or 
Joost van Cleve, pupil of his father Willem, also came 
to this country and painted many pictures ; his mark 
was an ape. His excessive vanity is said to have 
cost him his reason ; he is, therefore, generally known 
as Sotto Cleef, or Cleve. 
ALFRED BEAVER. 


ASSISI. 


HE great double church of Assisi was founded 
T in 1228, two years after the death of Francis, 
when the enthusiasm of Umbria and Tuscany for the 
newly canonised saint was at its height. His life was 
still fresh in the minds of the people, and hardly was 
the last breath out of his worn body than disputes 
had arisen as to which church should have the honour 
of receiving his remains. Finally, the citizens of 
Assisi decided to build a new and splendid church 
over his tomb. The site chosen for the purpose had 
formerly been the scene of public executions, and 
thus, say contemporary writers, the ground on which 


S. Francesco stands was transformed from a hell to 
a paradise. The work advanced rapidiy. In 1230, 
the remains of Francis were laid in a crypt, cut 
out of the rock, and above this the double church 
arose. 

A German named Jacobus was the architect em- 
ployed by the monks, and with him was associated 
Fra Filippo di Campello, a friar of the Franciscan 
order, who continued the work until its. completion in 
1253. They adopted the Gothic style of architecture, 
as yet almost unknown in this part of Italy, and the 
devout followers of Francis saw in soaring shaft and 
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pointed arch a fit symbol of the seraphic father whose 
whole life had been one aspiration heavenwards. 

This example contributed powerfully towards the 
development of Italian Gothic architecture. The 
Franciscans imitated the model set them at Assisi 
in the churches which they raised in other cities. 
The Dominicans built S. Maria Novella at Florence 
after the same pattern, and before the close of the 
century Gothic cathedrals were in course of erection 
at Arezzo, Siena, and Orvieto. 

But although designed by a German there is little 
resemblance to 


two churches is singularly different, and reveals in a 
remarkable manner the genius of the times. The 
Lower Church is dark and solemn, the Upper brilliant 
and spacious—full of light and glory. The one breathes 
the spirit of penitence—the strait way and narrow gate 
by which Francis led his followers to perfection ; the 
other symbolises the joys of the redeemed—the happy 
state of mind in which Francis poured forth his songs 
of praise and thanksgiving. The one, in its atmosphere 
of mingled light and gloom, sets forth the passage 
through this valley of tribulation, brightened as it may 

yet be by many 





northern Gothic 
in the double 
church of Assisi. 
We find the 
Gothic style 
there indeed, 
but everywhere 
modified and 
altered to suit 
Italian taste. 
The arches of 
the nave are 
round. The 
square Cam- 
panile stands 
apart, detached 
from the body 
of the church, 
and has a loggia 
of small round 
arches in_ its 
upper story. 
The buttresses 
are semi - cir- 
cular in form, 
and project so 
little that they 
almost escape 
notice. The 








a gleam from 
the far joy be- 





yond; the other, 








airy and lumi- 





nous, lofty of 
proportion, and 
rich in stained 
glass, brings 
down a vision 
of Paradise and 
the glories of the 
new Jerusalem. 

The Lower 
Church is en- 
tered from the 
cloistered quad- 
rangle, and a 
flight of stone 
steps on the 





right leads up 
to the piazza 
in front of the 
Upper Church. 
The Lower 
Church is daily 
used for  fre- 
quent services, 
and the doors 
are always open 








large expanse 
of flat surface, 
the small size of the windows, and the broad ribs of 
the vaulted roof, are all adapted to fresco decoration, 
the form in which the art of mediaeval Italy found 
its favourite expression. On the other hand, the use 
of clustered shafts, seldom seen in Italian churches, 
is here worthy of notice. 

Both churches are built in the shape of a Latin 
cross, and consist of a nave and transepts, with this 
important difference, that the Lower Church alone 
has side-chapels. The tracery of the windows in 
these chapels makes it probable that they were not 
part of the original design, but were added soon after- 
wards. Although the arrangement of the interior 
is so far similar, the general impression made by the 





PORTAL OF THE CHURCH AT ASSISI. 


excepting at 
midday. 

As we pass under the nobly designed portal, in 
which Gothic and Romanesque motives are happily 
combined, and, through a vestibule added two hun- 
dred years later, enter the nave, we become con- 
scious of .a certain feeling of awe and gloom. The 
heavy vaulting of the roof, the low massive pillars 
which look as if they were deeply imbedded in the 
rock, the narrow windows through which the light 
streams fitfully, all help to give this impression of 
severe grandeur. The side-chapels, which have larger 
windows, are almost completely shut off from the 
nave, so that the body of the church depends for 
light on the narrow, deep-set windows of the apse. 

This subdued light, falling through the jewelled 
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tints of stained glass on the red and white marbie of 
the mosaic pavement, on the porphyry of ancient 
tombs and the soft colour of fading frescoes, give the 
whole that air of sombre richness, which makes the 
Lower Church of Assisi the most impressive in Italy. 
Every available space is painted in fresco. Strange, 
solemn faces look down at us from the walls, bands of 
ornament framing in medallions of saints and martyrs, 
decorate the vaulting of the roof, intricate mosaic pat- 
terns are painted on the great round arches of the 
nave. A screen of wrought iron-work divides the 
choir from the nave, and by the dim light of burning 
lamps we distinguish the high altar raised on steps 
and supported by twenty-two marble columns. 

Immediately below, in the subterranean crypt, the 
body of Francis is laid; and above, on the triangular 
spaces of the vaulted roof, are Giotto’s master-pieces 
—the allegorical representations of the Virtues, by 
which St. Francis taught the road to perfection; and 
the glorified figure of the saint himself. The high 
altar—a slab of precious marble brought from Con- 
stantinople at the time of the consecration of the 
church—is divided by a gradino of marble into two 
altars, one looking towards the nave, the other to- 
wards the apse, where the wooden choir-desks of the 
monks are placed, and where the few remaining friars 
still recite their daily offices. On the. Feast of 
St. Francis, held here on the 4th of October, the altar is 
adorned with the magnificent frontal presented to the 
monks of Assisi by Sixtus V. This marvellous speci- 
men of needlework bears the portraits of St. Francis 
and of Sixtus himself, richly embroidered in gold and 
colours, while the oak-leaf and acorns, that were this 
pope’s arms, figure conspicuously among the elaborate 
patterns worked over the whole frontal. A flight of 
stairs leads down to the crypt, which was built in 1818, 
when the body of St. Francis was discovered in its 
rock-hewn tomb a slab of which is preserved under 
the present sarcophagus. Columns of jasper and 
marble support the roof of the vault; but costliness 
of material cannot atone for the bad modern work 
of the crypt, which is altogether out of character 
with the rest of the church. 

Tombs of other celebrated personages—some of 
them fine examples of the mediaeval sepulchral 
monuments—are to be seen in different parts of 
the nave and chapels. One with a Gothic canopy, 
bearing a lion and Madonna, near the entrance, marks 
the resting-place of Hecuba of Lusignan, Queen of 
Cyprus, who died at Assisi in 1240. Further up the 
nave is the tomb of the blessed Giaccobba di Sole, the 
friend of Francis, who was present at his death-bed. 
The remainder are chiefly memorials of cardinals 
and military leaders who, like Guido da Montefeltro, 
feeling the time had come ‘when the sails must be 
lowered and lines gathered in, forsook the world and 
atoned for cruel deeds or sinful lives by taking the 
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Franciscan habit and coming to die at Assisi under 
the shadow of a sainted memory. To these Dante 
addressed his stern word of warning, telling them 
that unless their repentance were true they might still 
miss heaven, and a day might yet come when the 
prayers of St. Francis on their behalf would be 
uttered in vain. 

If the Lower Church breathes the awful strains of 
the ‘ Dies Ira,’ the Upper is the ‘ Urbs beata’ of the 
mediaeval poet’s dream. From the darkness of the 
Lower Church we ascend into a new atmosphere full 
of space and light. Less impressive and original in 
conception than the caverned shrine which we have 
left, the simple plan and fine proportions of the 
Upper Church produce an imposing effect. The richly 
worked wheel window above the portal, the large 
windows of choir and transepts, and the tall, pointed 
side-arches springing from the pillars of the nave, 
are more purely Gothic in style than anything in 
the Lower Church. But in spite of these separate 
features, the general character of the interior is 
distinctly Italian, and the walls of the nave broken 
by no side-chapels, and lighted by four slender 
lancet windows, present a complete picture-gallery 
of mediaeval art. 

The transepts were adorned by Giunta da Pisa 
and other early masters of the Byzantine school, 
the roof and nave by Cimabue and his scholars. 
On the lower part of the walls of the nave are the. 
famous series of frescoes which illustrate the history 
of St. Francis, and reveal the rise of Florentine art. 
It is in the later scenes of these much-discussed 
frescoes that the hand of Giotto, in our opinion, 
clearly visible, shows the dawn of the revival which 
was to go forth from the sanctuary of Assisi. All 
of these frescoes have suffered terribly from damp, 
and those of the transepts are irreparably damaged. 
More to be deplored than even these ravages is 
the so-called restoration which has been proceeding 
during the last few years in the Upper Church of 
Assisi, and which eighteen months ago was rapidly 
obliterating the delicate colour of the ancient roof 
under a coating of raw and gaudy paint. 

Besides the frescoes and the stained glass, which 
is some of the best in Italy, and older than any in 
the Lower Church, there is little else of interest in 
the church. The altar is surrounded by an iron screen, 
with a marble canopy, richly carved and painted; and 
now that the choir-stalls are removed, the papal throne 
of red Assisi marble, presented by Gregory IX., stands 
alone in the centre of the tribune. 

The Upper Church is never used for service in 
the present day, and can only be reached by a stair- 
case from the Sacristy, excepting on great festivals, 
when the doors are opened. But we must not fail to 
ascend from outside to the Piazza Superiore to see 
the majestic facade and the wheel-window, which is 
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its only ornament. This grassy terrace in front of 
the Upper Church is a pleasant spot, refreshing to 
eyes tired with examining ruined frescoes. Close to 
us is the green hill-side and a few cypresses that 
cluster round the convent. The grey old town lies 
at our feet, and above the pointed gable of the 
church rises sharply into the clear blue of the sky, 
all just as it was in those days long ago when the 


young Giotto left his work at evening to go 


home. Between us and that mediaeval world to 
which he belonged has come the whole of the 
Renaissance and all the life and thought of modern 
times ; but wide as is the gulf which divides us, we 
can still stand where he stood and watch the storms 
sweep over the plains, or looking back through the 
grating of the church-doors see the same sunshine 
stream across the worn marble floor in hues so 
rich and varied 
that the old 
monks would 
have thought 
they caught a 
glimpse of the 
celestial country. 

It is some- 
thing to feel 
that even this 
link is left us 
with a painter 
who appeals as 
strongly to our 
humanity as 
Giotto. 

The _ great 
religious move- 





and the birthplace of St. Francis became the school 
in which the first masters of the revival received their 
training. 

Here one generation of artists succeeded another 
until the walls of both churches presented a complete 
record of early Italian art. First of all, before the 
builders had finished their work, the rude painters of 
the thirteenth century covered the nave of the Lower 
Church with scenes from the life of Christ on the left 
wall and from that of St. Francis on the right wall. 
These frescoes are now almost completely destroyed, 
and what little is still to be seen of them belongs to 
the period when the art of Italy had sunk to its 
lowest depths. Some signs of slight progress may be 
discovered by a careful examination of the remaining 
fragments. On the whole, there is more attempt to 
express movement and to give meaning to the figures 
than is gener- 
ally found in 
the paintings of 
this barbarous 
age. 

This im- 
provement is 
maintained in 
the remnants 
of the frescoes 
which formerly 
adorned the 
choir, transepts, 
and nave of the 
Upper Church. 
In them we 
see the different 
steps by which 





ment which 
owed its origin 
to St. Francis could not fail to communicate its force 
to contemporary art. 

The hearts of the men and women in that genera- 
tion had been deeply stirred, and the new enthusiasm 
had spread to all classes and through every part of 
Italy. For them life had won a new and more in- 
tense meaning; their quickened feelings were no 
longer content with the barren repetition of conven- 
tional types and traditional compositions, but sought 
after a truer and more living expression. 

In the history of St. Francis the artists of those 
days found new subjects, as yet unbound by the 
fetters of ecclesiastical tradition, and free to be 
treated according to their own imaginations. These 
subjects further lent themselves admirably to artistic 
representation by the abundance of picturesque in- 
cidents and dramatic situations which they supplied. 
Fresh opportunities for the exercise of their awakening 
powers were offered to the painters of Central Italy 
by the building of the great double church of Assisi ; 
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THE LOWER CHURCH AT ASSISI. 


Tuscan masters 
advanced to 
better things, until the fortunate hour when Giotto 
brought life to painting and animated the old con- 
ceptions with a vitality far beyond the point attained 
by the best efforts of his predecessors. 

Names and dates are alike uncertain at Assisi, 
where the prolonged researches of critics have arrived 
at conclusions which are little more than conjec- 
tures, and depend in a measure on local tradition. 
The first artist whose presence at Assisi is recorded 
by the monks is Giunta da Pisa, who painted there 
between the years 1230 and 1250. To him are 
assigned both the ruined frescoes of the north tran- 
sept and choir of the Upper Church and the portrait 
of St. Francis in the sacristy, which, as the most au- 
thentic representation of the saint, was frequently 
copied for other Franciscan convents. . 

The decoration of the Upper Church was con- 
tinued through the latter half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury by Cimabue and his scholars. There is still 
among the frescoes of Giotto, in the Lower Church, a 
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colossal Virgin and Child, closely resembling the 
famous Madonna that made Florence glad, which is 
evidently the work of Cimabue ; but whatever else he 
executed in this part of the building has perished, and 
it is to the Upper Church that we must look for the 
chief remnants of his labours. 

Here the Florentine master and his followers 
adorned the roof of the nave with medallions of 
saints and doctors surrounded by wreaths of foliage 
and flowers, genii, and other reminiscences of antique 
ornament. In the upper courses of- the frescoes 
which cover the walls of the nave, they painted 
thirty - six scenes from Old Testament history, 
keeping to the recognised types of . composition, 
but occasionally endeavouring to give variety of 
attitude and a more natural expression to their 
rude figures. : ; 

Finally, in the twenty-eight frescoes of the lower 
series under the windows, they represented the chief 
incidents of the life of St. Francis and the miracles 
which he worked after his death. It is impossible to 
deny the immense improvement visible in this series, 
especially in the closing scenes; and the more we 
consider the powers of composition, originality of 
thought, and force of expression here displayed, the 
more completely are we persuaded that they must be, 
at least in part, the work of Giotto. Even in those 
compartments where Cimabue’s usual type of head 
and conventional arrangement is retained, there is all 
the energy of character, the lively action and hu- 
morous vein of thought that we are accustomed to 
call Giottesque. The touches of nature which excited 
that outburst of admiration from his contemporaries, 
the gesture of the thirsty man who bends down to 
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drink of the stream that rises at the saint’s bidding; 
the children, with clothes tucked up, ready to throw 
stones at Francis when he is driven out by his father ; 
the doctor, who shrugs his shoulders in reply to 
anxious inquiries as to his dying patient ; these, and a 
hundred similar instances which might be mentioned,’ 
all reveal the presence of a new power. More than: 
this, the intimate knowledge of the human heart 
which made Giotto so good a judge of the motives 
which prompt men to act, the keen observation of 
every-day incidents which appeals to us in the present 
age as it did to his own contemporaries, the forcible 
way.in which he tells his tale by the mere look or 
gesture almost without the help of accessories, all are 
there. True it is, we find these powers in their first 
stage of development and not in the fulness of ma- 
tured greatness, as at Padua or in the Lower.Church. 
The colour is crude in places; the technical difficul- 
ties in the way of the young artist have not yet been 
overcome, and the imperfections are many ; but the 
composition is often excellent, the groups are well 
balanced, and the drapery of the principal figures falls 
in graceful folds. There are qualities greater than 
these.in the later subjects of the series which describe 
the death and funeral procession of St. Francis and 
the miracles worked by his intercession. In the pa- 
thetic scenes where Francis lies dead on his pallet, 
surrounded by his weeping brethren, and Chiara 
bends tenderly over the beloved form that is borne 
past the gates of S. Damiano, Giotto foreshadows 
the greatness which he was to reach in after years, 
when he painted the frescoes of Santa Croce. 
JULIA CARTWRIGHT. 
(Zo be continued.) 


ART CHRONICLE. 


THE picture by Pontormo, entitled 4% Allegory, which was 
acquired for the National Gallery at the Hamilton Sale, has 
been the subject of some interesting correspondence lately. 
Dr. Jean Paul Richter, in a letter to thé ‘ Academy,’ identifies 
this curious composition of separate groups, in which the same 
figures are repeatedly introduced, with a picture of the history 
of Joseph, painted for the famous bridal chamber of Pier 
Francesco Borgherini and Margherita Acciajuoli, and eulo- 
gised by Vasari as the finest work of the master for invention, 
grouping, and spirit. . (See PORTFOLIO, vol. ix., p. 21.) This 
interpretation of the subject, taken with Vasari’s description of 
individual figures, seems too apt to be refused, and it is accepted 
by the Director of the Gallery in a subsequent letter to the same 
journal. Mr. Burton further points out that the treatment of 
Biblical subjects by Del Sarto and his pupils and friends, 
Pontormo and Franciabigio, was peculiar in conception and 
manner, that character-painting was not usual with them, and, 
when attempted, was liable to fall, as in this 4//egory, into 
exaggetation and mere caricature. The practice of repre- 
senting a sequent series of events in a maive, direct way, and 
of combining them into a whole with architectural and land- 
scape accessories, was common enough in the early Florentine 
school, but the awkward attempt to satisfy academical exi- 
gencies by artificial grouping and ingenious arrangements of. 


background came later; and Mr. Burton cites Pontormos 
curious picture as a striking example of this practice. One or 
two details which have increased the difficulty of interpreting 
the pictur: seem explained by Mr. Burton and Dr. Richter. 
For example, the odd display of statues, which at first suggested 
a classic subject to be the motive of the composition, is credibly 
taken to represent the ‘idols of Egypt,’ which an Italian artist 
in those days would be likely to depict after the fashion of 
classic sculpture. Again, the car drawn by three naked Ju‘iz, 
on which sits a personage listening to the petition of a kneeling 
suppliant, and the column on which is posed apparently a statue 
of a boy, painted in life colours, are all, as interpreted by Mr. 
Burton, a device of Pontormo for representing the exaltation of 
Joseph in Egypt by a sort of ‘Triumph,’ after the fashion of 
Italian pageants of his time, in the inventions for which the 
artist is said to have been practised. As this picture is un- 
doubtedly a fine example of the painter Pontormo and of his 
school, conspicuous for colour, variety of attitude, and vivacity 
of style, the notes given above seem of permanent interest. 


THE subject of the Fine Arts, in the section devoted to them 
at the recent meetings of the Social Science Congress, aroused 
the usual struggle between the utilitarian’and the aesthetic 
camps. .The opening address of the President, Mr. Aitchison, 
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A.R.A., was rather too comprehensive and eclectic to bring 
forward fresh thought or direct teaching. The practical out- 
come of this not ineloquent discourse was chiefly, that increased 
education in the fine arts will produce the result of a discerning 
public opinion, and a craving for the good and beautiful, and 


that in proportion to the demand of the many for good art will: 


be the response of the chosen minority gifted with the divine 
powers of genius. The tone of this not very novel, but sound 
conclusion marked the discussions generally ; the Sunday open- 
ing of museums and art-galleries, the adornment of Board 
Schools, and other measures for training popular taste, were 
strongly advocated. . A prominent speaker in the Fine Art 
section was H. H. Statham, who distinguished himself on the 
vexed subject of conservation of ancient buildings, by taking, 
with animus, the anti-sentimental side. This speaker: argued, 
with a satire more amusing than just or correct, that the advo- 
cates for the preservation of ancient monuments and those who 
protest against modern restorations would leave dirty whitewash 
and accumulated cobwebs rather than touch with desecrating 
hand an old church or building, ‘so that, for example, a man 
who has the misfortune to live in an old Elizabethan house has 
no right to have his rooms redecorated, or to have any new 
furniture of any kind, on pain of aesthetic damnation.’ The 
whole party of conservators. were, according to this speaker, 
actuated by a morbid discontent with the present, and a yearn- 
ing after a dead. past or an impossible aesthetic millennium in 
the future. Mr. Statham’s own opinion appeared to be that 
only such buildings as are absolutely to be called ‘ruins’ should 
be ‘ let alone,’ because historically interesting ; but that buildings 
not ruined and still in use should be restored on two principles, 
that of practical utility and of artistic harmony. Architecture, 
argued Mr. Statham, is ‘a form of artistic design,’ and it must 
therefore be right to replace such details as have perished, or to 
remove incongruous additions, thus by replacement and removal 
restoring the completeness of the original design. The reverence 
and tenderness for an old building, as a record having associa- 
tions of human worth as well as of artistic fact, did not appear 
to enter into the creed of Mr. Statham, who argued the cause of 
monuments from the points of absolute artistic excellence or of 
practical utility. On the whole, no powerful advocate on the 
other side being present, the restoration party won the day in 
this discussion, and even showed an inclination to encourage 
the dangerous idea that the stamp of modern thought and 
taste should be impressed on the reparations of ancient 
buildings. 


THE Fine Art Society. opens the autumn season with an 
exhibition of pictures and. drawings illustrative of Venice, 
Among the pictures contributed is the elaborate study of the 
facade of St. Mark’s, which for years has been the patient 
work of Mr. J. W. Bunney, a disciple of Mr. Ruskin, by whom 
the picture is purchased. Mr. Bunney died on the 24th of Sep- 
tember -of acute peritonitis: He occasionally exhibited studies 
of Venetian subjects in the Royal Academy. 


THE exhibitions to be organized by the Institute of Water- 
colour Painters at the new Galleries in Piccadilly, which will 
be, after the. claims. of the Society, open to all comers, may 
presumably do for water-colour art what the Royal Academy 
effects for oil-painting. But many years must elapse before the 
Society can confer upon its members the status of academical 
honours, even if royal favour be carried further than the patron- 
age of imperial and royal princesses. Princess Beatrice has 
recently been elected into the Society. 


THE lecturing tour in America of Mr. Herkomer, A.R.A., if, 
as reported, it is to be enlivened by a travelling gallery of the 
painter’s works, and a studio for the execution of portrait com- 
missions, is likely to awaken the kind of enthusiasm favourable 
to financial success. One is tempted to muse over the analogous 
yet so different phase in the history of art under which Lionardo 
da Vinci solicited patronage of princes by a naive enumeration 
of his multifarious talents, or Raphael was passed with letters 
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of recommendation from court to court, and that in which our 
modern Academician lectures ex cathedré on art principles, 
and ‘illustrates theories by a peripatetic show of his own 
works, 


MR. RUDOLF LEHMANN, long known in London as a 
portrait-painter, has left to resume residence in Rome, where 
he first made his repute, not by portraiture, but subject-paint- 
ing. At the time his Neapolitan Improvisatore made quite a 
Jurore. An exhibition is to be opened in Paris next January of 
the works of the late Henri Lehmann, Mr. Rudolf Lehmann’s 
yet more distinguished brother, recently deceased. 


THE Munich school of landscape-painters has lost a worthy 
representative by the decease of Herr Lier, whose mellow-toned 
sunsets and twilight effects amid the lakes and woods in the 
Bavarian highlands had won him a London reputation in the 
Continental Gallery in Pall Mall; while his works were well 
known in all International Exhibitions. 


AN example of the rapidity with which the process of zinco- 
typography can be utilised for production of illustrations in the 
daily press was recently noted by our wide-awake little con- 
temporary the ‘ Artist.’ A view of Cairo, which was published 
in a September issue of the ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ was printed to 
time as follows : A photograph of the sketch was handed in to 
Messrs. Cattell’s at 1.30 p.m., a sketch was made on litho- 
transfer paper and a proof from stone ready by 9.36; in two 
hours the transfer to zinc and the biting-in were accomplished, 
at 12.30 a.m. a block for printing was delivered at the ‘ Daily 
Telegraph’ office, and in a few hours more the paper lay on 
London breakfast-tables. 


AMONG notable art-books published or announced are 
‘Ancient Marbles in Great Britain,’ by Professor Michaelis, 
translated by C. A. M. Fennell (Cambridge University Press) ; 
the ‘History of Wood Engraving in America,’ with illustrations, 
by W. J. Linton (G. Bell and Sons); an abridged edition of 
Charles Perkins’ ‘ Historical Handbook of Italian Sculpture’ 
(Remington) ; ‘Italian Art in the National Gallery,’ by Dr. 
Jean Paul Richter (Sampson Low) ; and ‘ Life and Works of 
David Scott, R.S.A.,’ by J. M. Gray, with illustrations (Black- 
wood). 


‘Hopes and Fears for Art:’ Five Lectures by William 
Morris. (Ellis and. White.)—These Lectures, delivered over 
the years 1878 to 188i, at Birmingham, London, and Not- 
tingham, may be taken to state pretty fully and fairly the 
convictions of one of the most earnest and original thinkers 
of the day on the question of Art and its place in national life. 
Over his teacher, Mr. Ruskin, William Morris has this advan- 
tage, that he is a practical worker—a manufacturer acquainted 
at first hand with the making and the makers of beautiful 
things for use and pleasure in daily life; and it is this ex- 
perience which adds zest and weight to his utterances, and 
gives tothe conviction which urges forward his eloquent reitera- 
tions a voice that must be listened to, a right of hearing which 
may not be ignored. Mr. Morris’s opinions are too aggressive, 
too strongly marked by political bias, too outspoken not to 
meet with both opposition and incredulity. To many readers 
the fears of the lecturer must seem more idle than his hopes, 
for he bewails the very facts of commercial success, multiplied 
and subdivided labour, cheapness of production, increase of 
luxurious appliances, and complexity of living, autocracy of 
wealth, the growth of cities, and the pressure of competition. 
His hopes are for a return to simpler life, for community of . 
goods ; he looks forward to a resurrection for art that is to spring 
from below out of a common demand by the working classes 
for more beauty in their lives; a claim by ‘the people’ to 
enjoy light and air, and to take honourable pleasure in their 
labour. A writer who, in the face of ever-increasing population, 
the accumulated results of crime on the generations that are 
born into the world, and the swift progress of scientific utilitari- 
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anism, can yet figure as possible a future when Nature shall be 
restored to her place as an influence and a presence in the 
lives of the poor and laborious, and the sky, the trees, and the 
flowers shall win a victory over factory-smoke and the abomi- 
nations of human habitation; a future wherein hands shall 
throw aside the monotonous facilities of machinery, and the 
craftsman shall be again a responsible being whose work must 


be honest and a pleasure to the maker, because of his own love. 


for honesty and beauty ; a future wherein the nations will be 


tired of wars of revenge, jealousy, and greed, and the divisions | 


of ‘class will be not bridged over by the accident of wealth, but 
merged in niutual well-doing,—is not a writer who can predict 
such possibilities like to be called a dreamer of dreams and a 
prophet of false things? The thorough-going Radicalism of 
Mr. Morris’s political economy enunciated in these lectures 
must be a red rag of defiance to a large section of the art- 
loving community, while, even to those not lightly irritated, or 
to the politically sympathetic reader, his despairs and his aspi- 
rations may possibly seem so wrapped in poetical fancy as to 
be useless for guide or counsel. 

Nevertheless, these five many-worded addresses do yield, 
on close consideration, a kernel of clear belief and a distinct 
doctrine on art matters, also some practical advice on practice. 
The doctrine comes out most distinctly in the last lecture, 
called ‘ Architecture in Civilisation,’ a title to be read with the 
context, inasmuch as Mr. Morris’s meaning in the word archi- 
tecture is that union of the arts in mutual help and inter-de- 
pendence which involves all the surroundings and conditions of 
man’s life. Under this heading we find reiterated in different 
forms the war-cry of the lecture, ‘ Art made by the people and 
for the people, a joy to the maker and the user,’ which, empha- 
sized in due italics, is the sum of another lecture, ‘The Beauty 
of Life.’ Art has been strangled in the greed for wealth and 
vulgar ostentation ; the indifferentism of the cultivated to what 
art really means—not a toy, but a serious help to life—has aided 
to kill it, and so has the hurry of life bred by that perfection of 
competitive commerce which the English middle classes, when 
they had won their political liberty, set themselves to further 
with astounding energy. Not luxury or plenty, nor the hierarchy 
of intellect, are the fosterers of art, but rather its destroyers ; if 
art is ever to be a reality again, it must revive as the outcome of 
common welfare, the result of a simplified and healthy life 
throughout the community, the perfection of work which imi- 
tates nature in freedom, honesty, beauty. The general life of 
the masses must be a sweet and productive soil in which the 
flower of art may blossom. This is the root of the matter. In 
detail and as means whereby to attain this end, Mr. Morris 
would have the British workman assert his right to do good 
work to which he may give his strength without loss of self-re- 
spect, to rebel against the subdivisions of labour which make of 
his work a mechanical drudgery and of himself a machine, to 
claim his right to be a ‘ maker,’ to create a thing from. beginning 
to end, and to make it as beautiful as he can with the powers 
God has given him. Only when a man can joy in his labour 
can the result be good, and by monotonous slavery can no 
really beautiful thing be fashioned. The intricate human fabric 
on which the system of manufacture is now built up, with the 
drudge at one end and the capitalist at the other, is a doomed 
invention of modern civilisation which must go crash in that 
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general chaos to which Mr. Morris appears to think we aré 
tending. He would have us all live in beautiful houses, which 
may be cottages or palaces, all have fresh air to breathe, all 
enjoy leisure, not a fitfully snatched cessation of hated toil, but a 
time for thought and imagining which may bring brain and heart 
to help hand. Rough labour by land and sea is not degrading, 
rather, with leisure, freedom, and due wages, ‘ good enough for 
the best of us ;’ the work of the mechanic may be intelligent 
work if not imaginative work, but the toil to multiply what 
is useless, to fashion ‘the counters for the competitive buying 
and selling, falsely called commerce,’ must be ‘done away 
with. The social revolution which is to help forward all 
this destruction of the baneful and fostering of the good, 
appears, as before noted, to be a rebellion of the working 
classes against the dead weight with which an artificial and 
over - wrought civilisation with its nightmare unbeliefs, has 
oppressed them. Meantime, general education that makes 
men think will one day make them think rightly upon art; 
sound manners, or morals, the art of living worthily, reverence 
and study of the great work of the past, and hope for the 
work of the future, such are the means by which we may 
aid the cause of art. 

The lectures which deal less with theories than practice— 
‘ Making the Best of It ;’ ‘ The Lesser Arts ;’ and ‘ The Beauty 
of Life’—taken with others which Mr. Morris has delivered, 
show consistency enough between his teaching as a prophet and 
as a craftsman. Whether he be talking about the furnishing of 
a room, the decoration of walls and ceilings, the shaping and 
adorning of things for use, the dyeing of stuffs, the planting of 
gardens, and love of flowers, the designing of patterns, or the 
choice of materials, the same principles are very clearly set 
forth : that is, simplicity, order, sound work, harmony and 
restfulness of feeling, purpose, suitability. Hence it follows 
that multiplication of useless furniture, heaping up of orna- 
mental objects, frittering of spaces, mingling of incongruous 
tints, and muddling of tones, are so many sins against Mr. 
Morris’s art creed, while the converse are his aim. Neverthe- 
less—though he is not to be made responsible for the gloomy, 
degraded tints, the exaggerated designs, and tasteless unsuit- 
ability of material which shopkeepers have foisted upon the 
public under the bait of his name—yet, as there are politicians 
to whom Mr. Morris’s ‘ Hopes and Fears’ must be dangerous, 
fantastic, so his practice as an artist is to others equally unin- 
telligible and obnoxious. The jargon of so-called aestheticism, 
the ‘gospel of ugliness,’ and other deformities of truth, have 
done their utmost to sicken folk, and to throw discredit upon 
teaching, which thus, by the wilfulness of circumstance, is 
identified with the very affectation and insincerity most abhor- 
rent to it. But whether one can agree or not with Mr. Morris’s 
opinions, hope with his hopes, or fear with his fears, it is im- 
possible not to enjoy the rush of his eager eloquence, impossible 
not to bear witness to the singleness of his purpose and the honest 
fervour of h‘s enthusiasm. We must acknowledge that in him the 
Democracy of Art has a doughty champion, ready to slay strange 
monsters and to fight under frightful odds against all comers. 


By inadvertence the name of the late M. Morin was printed 
as Morier in the brief notice given to him in last month’s Art 
Chronicle. 
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RETURNING TO THE FOLD. 


BY H. W. B. DAVIS, R.A. ETCHED BY C. O. MURRAY. 


HE original picture from which this etching has 
T been taken is one of those purchased by the 
Royal Academy under the Chantrey bequest, and is 
accessible to our readers in the South Kensington 
Museum. The etching cannot render the beautiful 
colour of the original, nor the poetic feeling that is 
expressed in the colour, but it gives the composition, 


and at least suggests the delicacy of the distance. For 
some years past Mr. Davis seems to have preferred 
larger canvases ; but his pictures, on whatever scale 
they may be painted, show the same love for really 
rustic subjects and the same skill in representing them. 
Few artists have lived so much with the kind of 
nature that they illustrate, or known it so intimately. 


ASSISI, 
III. 


HE authorship of the frescoes of the Upper 
‘i Church has been warmly disputed, and is likely 
to remain a topic of discussion since their present 
damaged condition renders it impossible to decide 
the question finally. But after all that has been 
said on both sides, Vasari’s original statement appears 
to us to hold good in the main. The series of the 
life of St. Francis in the Upper Church was begun by 
Cimabue, who, being soon called away, left the work 
to be continued by his scholar, the young Giotto. 
The supposition that these frescoes were painted by a 
scholar and imitator of Giotto seems to us refuted by 
the similarity of the earlier scenes to Cimabue’s style, 
the inferiority of the architecture introduced, and 
other details which alike show that the artist who de- 
signed them issued from the older master’s school. 

The chief difficulty is to explain how this series in 
the Upper Church and the allegories of the Lower 
Church, which are so far superior both in composition 
and execution, should have been painted by Giotto, 
as Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle suppose, at the 
same early period of his life. We frankly own, with 
all respect for so high an authority, that this appears 
to us impossible ; and it is far more probable that, as 
Dr. Schnaase and Professor Dobbert suggest, Giotto 
paid two visits to Assisi at different times in his 
career, first, when as an apprentice in Cimabue’s 
school, at about twenty years of age, he painted the 
frescoes of the Upper Church, and again, in later years, 
when in the plenitude of his powers he returned to 
adorn the Lower Church with the noblest master- 
pieces of his maturity. This theory, it is true, cannot 
be supported by any existing records, and is only 
advanced as the best means of accounting for the 
interval which in our eyes divides the frescoes of the 
Upper from those of the Lower Church. 

If we accept the testimony of early writers, 
Ghiberti tells us that Giotto painted ‘guasi tutto la 
parte di sotto; and Vasari speaks of numerous works 
being executed by his hand in the Lower Church. 
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He goes on to cescribe minutely the allegories 
painted in the triangular spaces of the ground 
vaulting above the high altar, which are unanimously 
recognised to be the work of Giotto. In these sub- 
jects, conceived in true mediaeval spirit, the Florentine 
master was the first to introduce symbolical composi- 
tions on a large scale. His example was soon after- 
wards followed by his scholars in the Campo Santo 
of Pisa, in the Capella degli Spagnuoli at Florence, 
and in the Palazzo Pubblico of Siena, where painted 
allegory became the means of expressing the most 
remarkable social and religious ideas of the age. 
Nowhere is Giotto’s life-giving power and his keen- 
ness of insight more evident than in these frescoes, 
where he has managed to animate the frigid conceits 
of mediaeval fancy with human warmth and reality. 
Taking the legend of the three fair maidens in poor 
raiment whom Francis met on the road to Siena, and 
whom his followers explained to be the monastic 
virtues of Obedience, and Chastity, and Poverty, he 
worked out the allegory in the most complete and 
elaborate manner on the ceilings of the Lower 
Church, : 

In one of the four compartments he represented 
Francis enthroned in glory, surrounded by rejoicing 
angels, and wearing the deacon’s habit which, in his 
humility, he had retained throughout his life. In the 
other three are allegories of the three virtues which he 
required of all his followers and which he held to be 
the sum and beauty of evangelical perfection. 

Each virtue is attended by choirs of angels, and in 
the foreground of each subject groups of human 
figures further illustrate the artist’s meaning. Obedi- 
ence is represented as a winged figure seated under 
an open loggia, in the act of passing a yoke over the 
head of a kneeling friar. Two other kneeling forms 
advance on one side, and on the other the monster of 
disobedience recoils before a mirror held up by Pru- 
dence, a double-headed figure, who stands near at 
hand. On the roof of the loggia Francis himself 
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appears between angels, drawn up to heaven by the 
knotted cord of his habit. 

Chastity is a youthful maiden praying in a fort- 
ress between two angels who float in the air and bear 
a crown and palm towards her. Purity and Fortitude 
guard her tower, angels baptize a novice, and warriors 
hold lances in readiness to arm him for the fight, 
while Francis welcomes three aspirants who climb 
the hill—representatives, we may suppose, of the 
three Franciscan orders, friars, nuns, and tertiaries— 
and earthly love, crowned with roses and bearing a 
quiver and string of hearts, is driven out in company 
with evil spirits. 

The remaining compartment in which the praise 
of Holy Poverty is celebrated is by far the most poetic 
and graceful of the four. Here Giotto, borrowing the 
same image employed by Dante in the eleventh canto 
of Paradise, represents the nuptials of St. Francis 
with Poverty, that bride of obscure lineage, rejected 
and despised of man for more than a thousand years. 
The marriage takes place, as described by the poet of 
the Divina Commedia, in the presence of the whole 
spiritual court. Love and Hope are the bridesmaids, 
angels the witnesses, Christ Himself the priest who 
speaks the nuptial blessing. The garments of the 
bride are tattered, children throw stones at her or 
goad her with sticks, a dog barks at her, and bram- 
bles start up thickly under her feet, but the thorn-tree 
blossoms into roses about her brow and the counten- 
ance of Francis beams with love and rapture as his 
gaze meets the ‘ dolce sguardo’ of his chosen bride. 

In the foreground we have examples of the rich of 
this world who make themselves poor for Christ’s 
sake, and of the opposite vices of avarice and worldli- 
ness. A youth on the left gives his cloak to a ragged 
old man, thus winning the smile of his guardian 
angel, who points to the bride of Francis as if to con- 
firm him in his charitable works. On the opposite 
side a miser grasps his gold tightly, and a richly clad 
youth, with a falcon on his wrist, scornfully rejects 
the invitation of the angel to follow in the train of 
Holy Poverty. The manner in which these side- 
figures are brought into harmony with the central 
group and the attention of each separate person is 
fixed upon the form of Poverty is admirable. We 
see how great- was the advance already made by 
Giotto since the days of Cimabue and how skilful a 
master in the art of composition he had become. 

Wher we think how closely linked together Giotto 
and Dante were, and remember that the artist painted 
the poet’s portrait in the Bargello in 1300, and a few 
years later met him again at Padua, it is difficult not 
to imagine that Dante had some share in the compo- 
sition of a picture which agrees so exactly with his 
own poetry. Even if the Divina Commedia were 
not completed until after the date when Giotto 
painted this fresco, there is no reason why he should 
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not owe his inspiration to the poet, who may have 
suggested this treatment of the subject. In any case, 
this singularly interesting composition remains a 
striking instance of the community of thought that 
existed between these two great Florentines to whom 
we owe the origin of the mighty streams of painting 
and poetry which were to flow through Italy during 
the coming age. 

It is equally impossible not to be reminded of 
Giotto’s own well-known song against Poverty as we 
look at the ragged clothes and haggard form of the 
bride of Francis in the marriage-scene. His prac- 
tical nature and knowledge of the world showed him 
that poverty was an evil thing, and he said so plainly 
while he painted the mystic nuptials of this ‘ g/orioso 
poverell di Dio, with the bride of low degree. He 
dared to go still further in his song, and the chosen 
painter of the Franciscans, he who depicted the won- 
derful story of the great saint’s life, and showed him 
dying and glorified as no one has ever done before 
or since, satirised the laziness and hypocrisy which 
lurked under the cloak of voluntary poverty with 
characteristic independence of mind. 

All these four frescoes are marked by greater 
richness and variety of colour and more gradation 
and blending of tints than those of the Scrovegni 
Chapel. 
ment on the frescoes of the Upper Church in the 
arrangement of drapery and distribution of figures as 
well as in the quieter, more natural action and general 
harmony of design. The colour is pale, but light and 
clear in tone, and has successfully resisted the ravages 
of time. Visitors to Assisi should remember that the 
high altar is placed at the west and not at the east of 
the church, and that the best light for the frescoes of 
the choir is therefore to be had in the afternoon. If we 
take our stand on the steps of the high altar towards 
sunset, when the evening light streams through the 
narrow windows of the apse, and look up at these 
works of Giotto immediately above, we shall find our- 
selves wondering if these paintings, so fresh and 
delicate in colour, so full of pure, clear tones, can 
really belong to the age of Dante. Their preserva- 
tion isin a great measure owing to their protection 
by the floor above the ceiling from damp, which has 
ruined most of the frescoes in the Upper Church, 
while their position above the high altar has saved 
them from more wanton injury, and as yet they are 
unspoilt by the restorer’s hand. ; 

Besides these allegories, in which we find Giotto 
at the height of his powers, there are other frescoes in 
the Lower Church which bear strong marks of his in- 
vention, if not actually the work of his hand. These 
are the scenes from the childhood of Christ, the Cru- 
cifixion, and two cr three subjects from the life of 
St. Francis in the north transept. They were as- 
cribed by Rumohr to Giovanni di Milano, a painter 


There is a still more considerable improve- 
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of the fourteenth century, but are executed in a style 
far superior to that of this master, who belonged 
to the feebler Giotteschi of a later age. 

The birth of Christ and following scenes closely 
resemble the similar subjects in the Scrovegni Chapel. 
Many of the figures are evidently repetitions from 
the earlier series, but a greater number of personages 
are introduced, and there are other signs which tend 
to show that the course belongs to Giotto’s later 
period. The artist has gained in experience and 
technical power, but has lost something of his first 
freshness and simplicity. In some of the earlier 
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in deep devotion at the Cross; and further on, behind 
the doors of the transept, the figure of the saint is 
again repeated, this time showing the stigmata in his 
hands and side, and pointing to a crowned skeleton, 
probably intended to symbolise the vanity of earthly 
greatness and the glory which, like St. Paul, he found 
in the Cross alone. The only other fresco now re- 
maining in this transept by the hand of Giotto is St. 
Francis raising to life the child of the Spini family, 
who had fallen from a window, a miracle which had 
not formed part of the series in the Upper Church. 
Unfortunately, half the picture has been destroyed by 
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ST. FRANCIS WEDDED TO POVERTY. 


scenes the forms are taller and more slender, and the 
draperies have a stiffness unusual for Giotto, which 
prove them to be the work of one of his assistants, 
who no doubt helped him largely in the execution of 
these frescoes. In others, again, we find him at his 
best. The face of the Virgin beams with motherly 
love on the Child, who turns to her with outstretched 
arms as Simeon takes him in his arms, while in 
dramatic feeling nothing at Padua surpasses the 
group round the fainting Virgin at the foot of the 
Cross or the agonised mothers in the Massacre of the 
Innocents, a composition to which Raphael had re- 
course for some of the motives in his well-known 
engraving. 

- Below the Crucifixion, Giotto’s finest rendering of 
this subject, are St. Francis and four friars gazing 








FRESCO RY GIOTTO. 


the erection of a gallery for the singers who took part 
in the services of the church. This is the more to be 
regretted as the half that remains is singularly beau- 
tiful, especially the kneeling group of women who 
press eagerly round the fallen child, and the mother 
clasping her hands in anxious fear as she bends for- 
ward over her son. 

After Giotto’s time many of his pupils painted in 
the chapels of the Lower Church, where, with inferior 
powers, they repeated his types and imitated his 
manner. To Puccio Capanna are ascribed the lives 
of S. Maria Aegyvtiaca and S. Mary Magdalene in 
the south transept, while Giottino painted the series 
on the legend of St. Nicholas in the chapel of the 
Sacrament, added at the end of the north transept by 
the Orsini family, whose members are buried there. 
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The figure of the-saint in the vaulting of the archway, 
and a miracle worked by St. Francis, rank among the 
best productions of the Giotteschi, and show Giottino 
to be the one of all Giotto’s followers who comes 
nearest to him in dramatic action. 

The great Florentine and his scholars were not 


. the only artists who came to Assisi to decorate the 


shrine of Francis in the fourteenth century. A 
chapel of the Lower Church contains frescoes from 
the life of St. Martin, the most important works of 
Simone Martini, the representative of the school 
which flourished at Siena by the side of that of 
Florence. This master is praised in the warmest 
terms by Petrarch, whose friendship was to him what 
Dante’s had been to Giotto, who celebrated in his 
sonnets Simone’s portraits of Laura, painted ‘as 
if he had met her walking in the meadows of Para- 
dise. The presence of Giotto’s masterpieces in the 
choir of Assisi stimulated the painter of dolce Sena to 
put forth all his power. In the frescoes of St. Martin 
he has painted the legend of the soldier-saint and the 
episodes of Roman life which it contains with striking 
force and truthfulness. For beauty of countenance, 
grace of form, and tender feeling, many of the indi- 
vidual figures are not excelled in any contemporary 
production ; and although Simone yields to Giotto in 
animation and skill of composition, and is far behind 
him in knowledge of the human form, he shows here 
that he had learnt from his example to tell a story in 
forcible language and to give definite expression to 
his heads. The great traditions of Assisi and the 
succession of mighty masters who painted the walls 
of her double church seemed to inspire each new 
artist with a noble spirit of emulation, and Simone 
was not the only man who produced his best work 
within the sacred precincts which held the ashes of 
St. Francis. 

One other remarkable series in the Lcwer Church 
clearly belongs to the Sienese school. We allude to 
the Passion scenes on the wall of the south transept, 
formerly ascribed to the Roman Pietro Cavallini, an 
inferior artist, who, if we are to judge by his paintings 
and mosaics that are still to be seen in the oldest 
Roman churches, was certainly never capable of pro- 
ducing work as vigorous as the Crucifixion and Descent 
rom the Cross at Assisi. 

The type of the heads, draperies, and colouring, 
are all distinctly Sienese in character, while thé more 
vehement action and life-like movement reveal as 
plainly the influence of a Florentine master. Thus 
these frescoes are evidently the work of an artist who 
combined the qualities of Duccio and Simone with 
the larger powers of Giotto, one on whose imagina- 
tion and intellect the great Florentine had set his 
stamp. 

This justifies the assertion originally made by 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, and confirmed by the 


best German critics, who assign these Passion- 
scenes to the Lorenzetti brothers, the well-known 
painters of the frescoes in the Council hall and 
churches at Siena. A careful comparison of the Last 
Supper, painted by Ambrogio Lorenzetti, in S. 
Francesco of Siena, with the same subject at Assisi, 
where many of the heads in the former are repeated, 
confirms us in this opinion. Again, the same types 
employed at Assisi are to be seen in a painting by 
Pietro Lorenzetti in the sacristy of the cathedral of 
Siena, and probably both the brothers had their 
share in the work. Crowe and Cavalcaselle assign 
them to Pietro alone, and suggest that Vasari con- 
fused this artist with Cavallini, whose baptismal name 
was also Pietro. To him also we are inclined to 
ascribe the finely coloured Madonna and Child below 
the Crucifixion. On either side are St. John and St. 
Francis, and the Child looks up with eager response 
at His mother, who is asking Him to bless St. 
Francis. The group is full of animation, and we can 
scarcely wonder that the monks of Assisi still ascribe 
it to Giotto’s hand, although the corners of the 
Virgin’s lips are drawn down in the manner peculiar 
to early Sienese masters. 

Of the three schools of art which flourished in 
Central Italy during the first age of the revival, two 
then are fully represented in S. Francesco of Assisi. 
Curiously enough, the third, which arose in Umbria, 
to which Assisi belonged, and where the memory 
of Francis was treasured with the deepest reverence 
and enthusiasm, is the only one which did not help 
to adorn this sanctuary. The cause lies in the later 
development of the Umbrian school, which did not 
attain any importance for more than a century after 
the rise of the Tuscan schools. Before the days of 
Niccolo Alunno, of Bonfigli and Fiorenzo, the walls 
of the double church of St. Francis were covered 
by the works of older masters; and those who came 
to Assisi painted in the other churches and convents 
of the town. But if they did not actually help in the 
decoration of the great sanctuary, they owed the 
devotional feeling which became the special charac- 
teristic of Umbrian art to its presence in their midst, 
and to the holy influences which the steps of Francis 
had left among these valleys of the Apennines. So 
they bequeathed to. their followers that ideal of — 
mystic calm which culminated in the art of Perugino, 
to pass from him, with Raphael, into the full noon- 
day of the Renaissance. 

Of the other pupils of Perugino, some we have 
already found employed to decorate the more modern 
church of S. Maria degli Angeli, and others again 
we shall meet with in the ancient cloisters of 
S. Damiano. One of them, Lo Spagna—a Spaniard 
by birth, as his name tells, who married a native of 
Spoleto and settled there—-painted an altar-piece in 
S. Francesco of Assisi. The subject of this picture— 
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now in the Chapel of S. Stefano, opening out of the 
north transept—is a Madonna surrounded by saints. 
Several of the faces have the delicate loveliness of 
the Umbrian type, and the work has been justly 
compared to Raphael’s Madonna del Baldacchino, 
which it recalls in some ways. 

Dono Doni, another artist—who started, like Lo 
Spagna, from Perugino’s studio, but marred his style 
by adopting the mannerisms of the Roman school— 
covered the roof of the same chapel with sibyls and 
cherubs after Raphael ; and painted a Last Supper 
in the convent refectory, as well as medallions 
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and awe-inspiring on their far-off thrones, but as 
living human creatures, breathing the same tender 
love as the mothers and children of their own homes. 
In the figures which looked down upon them from 
those painted walls they saw reflected their own 
thoughts and feelings, the passing emotions which 
filled their breasts with joy or sorrow. Their eyes 
were opened to a thousand new sights ; they became 
suddenly conscious of ‘the beauty and the wonder 
and the power’ in the objects all around them. The 
commonest incidents of daily life were endowed with 
fresh significance. Life caught a new brightness, 


of Franciscan and the thorns 
friars in the of Poverty blos- 
double arcade somed into roses 
of the Great once more. The 
Cloister. ideas which the 

We _ began artist clothed 
with Giunta, in flesh and 
da Pisa and - ot fl blood became 
Cimabue ; and ee ii mS the means b 
find ourselves ea —___ which a, 
ending with the sive generations 
imitators of were elevated 
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artists who be- civilisation and 
longed to a culture were 
period when spread abroad, 
decadence had and the human 
already set in. race was pre- 
So wide is the pared for the 
interval of time coming of a 
over which the new age. 


frescoes of As- 
sisi extend. 
Looking back 
over the cen- 
turies we have 


traversed, we SS Ze 
see that all the ZZ LZA- ZZ yb hile 
most remark- 

able works of 


art at Assisi belong to the first century of the revival. 
It is as the sanctuary and home of early art that the 
two-fold church which rose above the tomb of 
Francis claims our reverence. Well may we count 
sacred each stone that is set in its massive walls, 
when we think how vast were the results of the 
movement which took its rise here. 

The men who were trained within its gates went 
out to give to the world their great discovery, to 
teach others the secret of representing life, and to 
satisfy that craving for beauty which had become 
a pressing need of the times. In their frescoes and 
altar-pieces the faith of Christendom received a new 
interpretation. The Virgin and Christ were shown 
to man no longer as unapproachable beings, severe 
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ROMAN PORTICO AT ASSISI. 


‘There is but 
one church in 
Assisi!’ said the 
enthusiastic friar 
who was our 
guide round the 
double church, 
and who, while 
he sighed over 
the departed glories of its rites and services, was 
keenly alive to the treasures of art within its 
walls ; you have seen that you have 
seen all.’ 

In one sense the Franciscan was right, for both 
churches and convents have been whitewashed, and 
only the merest fragments are left of the numerous 
paintings which once adorned their walls. But still, 
Assisi is interesting for its antiquity, its asscciations, 
and the lovely glimpses of olive-groves and grassy 
hillside which meet us at every turn of its steep and 
stony ways. A long street leads from S. Francesco 
to the principal piazza or market-place ; but unless it 
is one of the great feast-days of Assisi, this too is 
deserted and dreary, like the rest of the town, and 
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the patches of grass show how little activity is 
usually to be found there. 

‘The Piazza del Mercato was the site of the 
ancient Forum, and remains of broken tombs and 
Latin inscriptions remind us of a civilisation older 
than that of mediaeval days and of a religion that 
existed before the faith held by St. Francis and 
S. Chiara. The ancient Assisium disputed with 
six other cities the honour of being the birthplace of 
Propertius; and a noble portico of six fluted Corinth- 
ian columns, situated in a;commanding position, over- 
looking the Piazza Grande, belonged of old to the 
temple of Minerva. 

This beautiful fragment of classic architecture 
dates back to the age of Augustus, and has become 
memorable by the glowing passage in which it is 
described by Goethe. The German poet, in his 
‘ Italienische Reise; tells us how he climbed the 
rocky heights of Assisi on a bright autumn day to 
visit this pagan temple, and turned deliberately aside 
from the churches piled one upon another in Baby- 
lonian fashion above the tomb of St. Francis, for fear 
of confusing his mind with Christian impressions. 

Unle:s we follow his example, and intentionally 
shut our eyes and minds to these memories of me- 
diaeval days, it is impossible to escape from the 
traditions of Francis which haunt the stranger in 
Assisi. Every step we take recalls some incident in 
his career. Along these streets he walked, begging 
at every door, and collecting stones, which he carried 
on his back down the hill to build up the crumbling 
walls. of S. Damiano’s church. The Chiesa Nuova 
marks the site of the house where he grew up; the 
walls of the very room where he'was born are pre- 
served, and the cell where his father imprisoned him 
is shown. 

A few steps above the Piazza Grande is the cathe- 
dral named after S. Rufino, Bishop of Assisi in A.D. 
240. ‘The crypt belongs to the eleventh century, and 
the fine Romanesque facade has three portals and 
rose windows, surrounded by griffins and other gro- 
tesque sculpture. The interior has been modernised 
by Galeazzo Alessi, the architect of S. Maria degli 
Angeli, and the only object worthy of notice is a 
damaged altar-piece by Niccolo Alunno, the first 
Umbrian master in whose saints we find the peculiar 
type of tender beauty and upturned gaze which was 
to have a fuller development in the works of Peru- 
gino not without some loss of the earlier painters’ 
simplicity. 

Another charming Umbrian master, Fiorenzo, 
whose slender figures and bright hues bear a close 
resemblance to Pinturicchio’s work, painted several 
frescoes in Assisi, of which the best preserved is a 
Madonna and Saint in the Municipal Hall. A cloud 
of obscurity still conceals the history of this artist, 
whom recent researches have discovered to be the 
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same person as Andrea of Assisi, called l’Ingegno, 
and his individuality has been overshadowed by the 
greatness of the contemporaries with whom he was 
associated in Florence and Rome. 

A broad, rudely paved street leads from the cathe- 
dral to S. Chiara, which occupies a site close to the 
eastern gate, and is, next to S. Francesco, the most 
interesting church in Assisi. The shrine of his sister- 
saint is built in the same Gothic style as that of St. 
Francis, and was designed in 1253 by Fra Filippo di 
Campello, one of the architects of the double church. 

Its most remarkable features are the lofty bell- 
tower and gigantic flying buttresses, underneath 
which the road passes, and which: were constructed 
on account of the rapid fall of the ground. The 
facade is richly encrusted with red and white marbles, 
and has been little touched, but the interior is sadly 
modernised, and the frescoes with which Giottino 
covered the walls in the fourteenth century have been 
whitewashed over. Some fragments recently brought 
to light represent scenes from the life of the Virgin, 
which was here introduced as the counterpart of that 
of S. Chiara, in the same way that the history of St. 
Francis is made to correspond with that of Christ 
elsewhere. A band of virgin saints, by another 
Giottesque. master, are painted in the four divisions 
of the vaulted roof above the high altar. Chiara 
stands by the side of the Virgin, surrounded by 
angels bearing palms and flowers. St. Katharine 
and St. Margaret are together in the next compart- 
ment, then St. Agnes with Chiara’s sister, the nun 
Agnes, and St. Cecilia and St. Lucy. These groups 
are in better preservation, and retain more traces of 
their original beauty, than any of the other frescoes. 

Chiara herself spent her life in the convent of 


. S. Damiano without the walls, but. after her death 


the nuns removed into the city, to be safe from the 
attacks of the Saracens of Nocera. They carried 
with them the remains of their first abbess, which 
are laid in the crypt below the high altar, -where 
lamps are still kept burning night and day. 
Many are the pilgrims who still visit the spot, and 
kiss with tears the long fair tresses of. hair cut off by 
Francis himself when Chiara, then in the bloom of 
her youth, fled from her home to take the veil.. But 
those who take interest in the life of Chiara should 
go to S. Damiano itself, which still remains almost 
the same as it was in her days, and from this point 
of view is far more worthy of a visit than S. Chiara. 
A steep descent of about a mile leads from the 
eastern gate to this ancient convent, which lies buried 
among the olive-woods that cover the mountain-side. 
Besides its associations with Chiara, S. Damiano is 
closely connected with the first great crisis of the 
life of Francis. Here he sought solitude in the first 
days of his conversion ; and as he knelt at the foot 
of the crucifix in this lonely shrine, heard a voice 
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bidding him restore the church: of God. S: Dami- 
ano was already old in these days, and Francis im- 
mediately set himself to ‘rebuild its crumbling walls, 
begging for stones in the streets of Assisi and himself 
carrying them down the hill on his shoulders. Others, 
catching the fire of his enthusiasm, helped him with 
the work, and the restored church was given over by 
the Benedictines to St. Francis, who afterwards placed 
(Chiara and her first companions there. 

The little sanctuary without the gates thus became 
the home of the female branch of his Order, and its 
members were originally called the poor ladies of 
S. Damiano, a title afterwards abandoned for the 
mame of Poor Clares, by which the followers of 
Chiara became generally known. . 

Here Chiara lived and died, and the only occasion 
on which we hear of her leaving the cloistered walls 
-where she spent her life, was, when ten years after her 
profession, she and her nuns descended to eat with 
Francis at the convent of S. Maria degli Angeli. Six 
years afterwards another procession of a sadder kind 
wound up the hill-side and paused at the gates of 
S. Damiano. It was the sorrowing company who 
bore the body of Francis up the hill on that mournful 
day, commemorated by Giotto’s hand, when Chiara 
and her maidens came out to gaze for the last time 
on the beloved face of their father and guide. The 
convent is very little altered since the thirteenth 
century, and belongs to the few in Italy which have 
preserved their original character. No splendour of 
marbles and gilding, none of the usual decorations 
of modern times, have been lavished upon its interior. 
The ancient walls are blackened by the lapse of ages. 
Church, refectory, and dormitories, alike strike the 
stranger by their modest proportions, and contrast 
curiously with the spacious buildings of the convents 
in Assisi. All is small, low, and mean in appearance, 
and everything wears the same look of age and decay. 
The actual choir in which the first nuns worshipped is 
still to be seen, with its worn wooden seats and desks, 
exactly as it was in the time of Chiara: The names 
of that little band are preserved on a tablet, and most 
of them are buried on the spot. Two hundred years 
later another larger choir was built by S. Bernardino 
of Siena, but on the festival of S. Chiara the services 
are still sung in the old choir, where she herself recited 
the offices. 

The kitchen and dormitories, where Chiara nursed 
the sick and slept with her nuns, are but little altered. 
Yet more interesting is the refectory, where the low 
arched roof is said to have been added a century later, 
but where everything else remains untouched. The 
long oak tables, now crumbling to pieces, are the same 
at which Francis sat, and Pope Innocent dined with 
Chiara, on the famous occasion when, at his command, 
she blessed the loaves, and, according to the legend, 
the cross became visible on the bread handed round. 
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It is hardly to be expected that S. Damiano should 
be rich in works of art, but a few frescoes deserve 
attention. A rude one, by some Giottesque painter, 
marks the spot where, on the attack of the Saracens, 
Chiara appeared at the window with the Blessed 
Sacrament in her hands, and the infidels fell back in 
terror at what they took for a supernatural vision. 
Another in the church, of considerable merit and 


some dramatic power, represents Francis in the act 


of stealing his. father’s money in order to restore 
the walls of this very church. There is also a good 
Madonna and Saints, painted by Tiberio di Assisi, 
in. another chapel belonging to the convent; and in 
the cloisters are two lovely works, an Annunciation 
and Stigmata, by Eusebio di San Giorgio, a pupil of 
Perugino, whose Adoration of the Magi is one of the 
finest pictures in the gallery at Perugia. 

After the nuns took refuge within the walls of 
Assisi, the convent was inhabited by Franciscan 
monks, until these were expelled by the Italian 
Government, who treated the poor friars with the 
utmost harshness, and finally sold this venerable 
sanctuary, which deserved, better treatment at their 
hands, if only on account of its antiquity and his- 
torical associations. It is now fortunately the pro- 
perty of Lord Ripon, and the four monks who are 
left in charge.of Chiara’s convent, follow her example 
in courtesy and hospitality. When last the writer of 
these pages visited S. Damiano, a party of peasants 
were seated at the table where of old the Pope came 
to dine with Chiara. Their bronzed faces and bright- 
hued handkerchiefs looked strangely picturesque 
under the vaulted roof and blackened walls of the 
old refectory ; and out in the cloisters, a few paces 
beyond Eusebio’s frescoes, two white oxen, which 
they were leading back from the great fair at Assisi, 
were tethered. 

Another shrine in the neighbourhood of Assisi, 
intimately connected with the early history of St. 
Francis, is the Hermitage of S. Francesco delle Car- 


‘cere, romantically situated in a wooded ravine of the 


Monte Subasio, some two miles from the gates. At 
the foot of the hill, beyond S. Maria degli Angeli, is 
the convent of Rio Torto ; where he spent some time 
with his monks, after receiving the confirmation of 
his Order from the Pope. But wherever we turn our 
steps, chapel and wayside shrine commemorate some 
incident in the life of the saint whose memory still 
fills every nook and corner of Assisi. The pardon 
of St. Francis, or plenary indulgence formerly given 
at S. Maria degli Angeli on the ist of August, no 
longer attracts the crowd of pilgrims seen there by 
travellers in past times ; but once a-year still—on the 
4th of October, the day on which St. Francis died 
and when his Feast is celebrated by the Roman 
Church—Assisi holds high festival. 

Then: the old city wakes from out of her long 
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sleep, and the clashing bells of all her churches tell 
the people of these Apennine valleys that the great 
day has again come round. From all the country 
side the peasants flock in troops—from the rocky 
heights above the Tiber, from the plains beyond, 
from Perugia and Cortona, from Foligno and Spoleto, 
crowds of pilgrims bend their steps to the birth-place 
of St. Francis. The churches are thronged with 
people, the great doors are set open all day, the 
altar of the Lower Church blazes with lights and 
wears its gold-embroidered frontal of historic fame. 
Orchestra and singers are brought together from 
neighbouring towns. Vicars-General and Franciscan 
Bishops from Colosse and Constantinople meet their 
brethren of Italy and Spain, the frescoed walls echo 
once more to the sound of hundreds of voices, and 
the rite is celebrated with something of its former 
splendour. 

A tombola, or \ottery, without which no Italian 
Jesta is complete, succeeds the services of the morn- 
ing; the piazza is filled with eager crowds, who 
listen, tickets in hand, while the mayor calls out the 
numbers from the top of a balcony, and a display of 
fireworks winds up the popular rejoicings. 

The next day the scene changes. It is the great 
fair of Assisi, and the peasants bring their cattle and 
flocks to market. Not only the Piazza del Mercato, 
but every street and corner, is crowded with buyers 
and sellers bargaining over their sheep and pigs, and 
laying out their potteries, and lamps, and gaily- 
coloured stuffs on the steps of Minerva’s temple, or 
under the flying buttresses of S. Chiara’s shrine. It 
is a hard task to make your way through the tumult 
of men and voices, so crowded are the archways and 
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thoroughfares ; but the scene is as amusing as it is 
picturesque, and offers a striking contrast to the 
usual desolate aspect of Assisi. The fair stretches 
without the gates and all down the green hill-side 
as far as the olive-groves of S. Damiano are groups 
of Umbrian peasants in holiday costumes, leading 
white oxen or driving mules laden with goods. Even 
inside the churches we find marks of the busy traffic 
going on without. On the altar-steps of S. Francesco 
you may meet a girl dragging a couple of fowls after 
her, or a whole peasant family, laden with fairings, 
kneeling on the mosaic floor just under Cimabue’s 
fresco to pay their devotions to the Virgin-Mother. 

So, in different fashions, the people of Italy still 
do honour to St. Francis, and keep holiday on his 
festival. Three days the festa lasts, and the peasants 
pray and sell and make merry by turns; and the old 
city walls ring with joyous shouts and laughter, or 
echo to the sound of hurrying footsteps and chanting 
voices. And then it is all over, and Assisi relapses 
into her long sleep, and the old death-like silence 
creeps over her again. The great church remains 
unvisited, save by a few travellers or students. The 
sunbeams come and go on Giotto’s frescoes ; and the 
forms of cowled monks move to and fro in the peace- 
ful cloisters of S. Damiano, and talk and dine within 
the blackened walls where of old Chiara lived and 
Francis came. Assisi slumbers forgotten on her moun- 
tain heights, and the world goes its way. But the pre- 
cious memories that belong to her past are safe, and 
will live, enshrined in the art of Giotto and the verse 
of Dante, when the last stones which bind her strong 
foundations together shall have crumbled into dust. 

JULIA CARTWRIGHT. 
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ETCHED BY THOMAS RILEY. 


HE beauty of leaves and fruit (strange to 
say) appears in all ages to have been better 
appreciated by figure-painters than by artists devoted 
especially to landscape. The reason seems to: be 
that, as the figure is drawn from a little distance, 
whilst the foreground of a. landscape is generally 
more remote, the beautiful details of vegetation 
attract the attention of the figure-painter more de- 
cidedly; and if he goes on drawing: accessories with 
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ANY a product of to-day’s art and.skill may 

have a story to tell of troubles and. toils as 

arduous as those of Palissy. Yet there remains a 
sort of romantic enchantment about the surroundings 


anything like the same care and attention that he 
devotes to hands and faces, he cannot fail to render 
them with some regard to their own special perfec- 
tion. The association of human and vegetable forms 
is natural and happy; it is the union of the two 
greatest worlds of creation known to us, and it has 
been so valued and understood by the greatest 
artists of past times. Something of their spirit is, 
we think, to be found in the present etching. 
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and life of this famous Huguenot potter of the six- 
teenth century which cannot be thrown around the 
work of any craftsman of the day in which we live. 
The attempt to give in minute detail the starting- 
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Elton Ware. 


point, the ups and downs, and the latest successes of 
a workshop which began, say, but in 1879, and which 
is flourishing in this present year, 1882, incurs the 
risk of violating the reticence of good taste, even if 
it can claim the merits of a truthful and interesting 
narrative. If to avoid the air of an advertisement 
we omit or change the names of persons and places, 
the life of the story is lost, and with its life its value. 
To remain altogether silent may be the safest course ; 
but in that case we shall lose a chapter, or at least 
a paragraph, in the history of English ceramics—a 
paragraph which possesses even now some instructive 
elements, and which, in course of time, is likely to 
acquire increased importance. 

If, then, we select the artistic pottery made by 
Mr. E. H. Elton, of Clevedon, Somerset, for special 
description, it is because this ware presents, both in 
its origin and character, certain peculiarities which 
distinguish it from the wares which at first sight 
seem, in a measure, to resemble it. 

The origin of this Elton ware may be traced to 
an attempt at contriving a sort of inlaid or mosaic 
wall-tile. Before this could be accomplished, Mr. 
Elton, confessedly ignorant both of the theory and 
the practice of potting, was obliged to begin at the 
beginning, first going out into a brick-field and 
securing the services of a maker of common flower- 
pots to throw some rough shapes, which were forth- 
with decorated with painting and scratchwork. Then, 
the village carpenter and the village blacksmith being 
pressed into the service of the incipient potworks, a 
potters’ wheel was set up; afterwards, a small 
enamelling kiln was built upon the plan of one seen 
at Bristol. 

Serious difficulties were now encountered, but 
as they did not all come at once, they could be 
attacked and conquered seriatim. Sometimes it was 
the floor of the kiln that gave way, sometimes the 
sides that cracked, sometimes the roof that fell in. 
When, after many repairs, alterations, and even re- 
buildings, the structure of the kiln was made secure, 
then difficulties of other kinds arose, from excess or 
deficiency of heat, from inequality of draught, from 
volatilisation of the glaze, from darkening of the 
colours by reason of sulphur from the coke, and from 
collapse of the shelves or cracking of the wares 
through the insufficient drying of the materials. It 
was long before anything like a definitely successful 
result was reached : yet, by dint of regular practice, 
some tolerable pieces were at length not only thrown 
and decorated but fired. Even these, however, were 
for the most part destined to a brief existence. They 
contained fragments of limestone burnt into quick- 
lime in the kiln; these fragments afterwards broke 
up the glaze by their expansion on gradually be- 
coming slaked by exposure to the air. Such a 
mishap showing the necessity of a more complete 
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preparation of the raw material, a slip-kiln was 
built and many careful trials with clays made. Then 
it was found that the flower-pot man could not be 
raised much above the ordinary red flower-pot level, 
and so he had to be discarded. Mr. Elton deter- 
mined to fall back upon his own resources entirely ; 
doing the whole work with his own hands, and ac- 
quiring facility in throwing and turning by long 
practice. All this time a vague dream of accom- 
plishing something new in pottery was becoming 
more distinctly pictured upon Mr. Elton’s mind. 
The method of decoration characteristic of what is 
known as ‘slip-ware’ commended itself to him, as 
possessing many technical advantages and promising 
good results from the artistic standpoint. This slip 
decoration was in use even in Roman times, speci- 
mens, showing the application of a white clay in the 
form of a creamy liquid to vessels of red or black 
ware, having been often found at Roman stations in 
this country. The creamy slip was laid on either 
when the vessels had been just ‘thrown,’ or it was 
poured on continuously, or blown on, drop by drop, 
when the piece was still on the wheel. A similar 
process was in vogue in Staffordshire during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Old examples 
and the literature of the subject were studied, and 
numberless trials made; but the difficulties and dis- 
appointments encountered were so many, that for 
four months not a single satisfactory specimen was _ 
drawn from the kiln, every piece being spoilt by 
the sulphur from the fuel. And, the sulphur difficulty 
being now for a time vanquished, as the processes of 
making and decorating the ware were slowly elabo- 
rated by the introduction of original appliances, new 
materials, and unusual methods, so these changes, 
with some advantages, brought in also fresh and in- 
explicable disasters. The liquid coloured clays or 
slips employed to decorate the vessels cracked and 
peeled from the body of the ware, the oxide of iron 
in the pigments acted as a flux and dulled the hues, 
and, indeed, so persistent were the misfortunes of the 
new venture, that Mr. Elton’s diary shows several 
such entries as this :—‘ Returned to Clevedon; re- 
built kiln; prepared 248 experimental pieces, and 
placed them in kiln with a lot of fire-clay supports 
and fourteen shelves, and fired with coke from gas- 
works and small Nailsea coal. On the 15th of July, 
during firing, noticed a tremendous smell of sulphur, 
and at peep-hole found that the kiln had given way, 


* all the new shelves broken, new Bristol fire-clay slabs 


cracked and bent, and all my experiments spoilt. 
Supported floor of kiln from underneath, and‘ put in a 
false bottom on top of old cracked one. Prepared 
117 experiments, and on the 20th July fired again. 
Bottom cracked and twisted worse than before, 
sulphur spoilt all experiments. Pulled down and 
rebuilt kiln. Fired with fifty-eight experiments. 
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Sulphur came in, though to a small extent. Ex- 
periments damaged, but, on the whole, result a 
trifle better. Fired with all wood, and eighty-six 
experiments and some pottery; tried effect of 
salt-glazing in the outer furnace. Air and salt fumes 
got in, everything spoilt but two pieces, though the 
trials gave me much experience.’ At last a sound 
ware was secured ; and about April 1881, the produc- 
tions of the new manufactory were regularly sent to a 
London dépét,* first under the name of ‘ Sunflower 
Pottery,’ and then under that of ‘Elton Ware.’ Mis- 
haps still occasionally occurred ; but, on the whole, 
the specimens which were turned out exhibited 
marked improvement in ‘technique, chiefly due to the 
more judicious preparation and use of the materials 
employed. 

The body of Elton ware consists of a rather 
fusible common clay mixed with a small quantity of 
a more refractory kind. This mixture, having been 
reduced with water to the proper consistency in the 
slip-kiln (a long brick trough heated by flues), is 
‘thrown’ on the wheel into the final forms which the 
vessels are to take. These, when dry enough, receive 
their preliminary decorative treatment, in the form of 
deeply incised outlines cut with tools similar to those 
in use at Doulton’s. Then the whole is thickly coated 
with a coloured slip as a general groundwork, and a 
second drying commences. When ready for the next 
stage, the patterned spaces between the lines are filled 
in with very stiff clay slip, white or coloured. This is 
‘lumped ’ on, and stands out in high relief. Another 
drying time is allowed, and then the surface of the 
pattern is further raised and dealt with according to 
fancy by cutting, carving, and shading. The piece, 
so far finished, is fired gently to fix the colours, but 
not to harden the ware. Then it is glazed, and, at 
last, fired at as high a temperature as it will bear. No 
saggers are used to protect the ware, but the kiln 
employed presents a resemblance at once to an ordi- 
nary enamelling kiln and to a glass-painter’s oven. 
For small pieces only one firing is needed. The glaze 
used contains lead, but is harder than common lead 
glazes, while the mode of manufacture and the high 
temperature of the kiln ensures perfect union between 
the body and the slip-clays which form the decora- 
tion. For the same reasons the ware possesses the 
unusual merit of being non-porous ; the glaze also 
being rarely ‘crazed’ or ‘crackled.’ To these good 
qualities of a mechanical sort we may add a list of 
artistic excellences. The forms are simple, original, 
and varied, much latitude being allowed to the 





* 157 New Bond Street. 
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thrower. The drawing of fruit, flowers, and animals, 
is flat and duly adapted to the material, suggesting 
but not imitating natural forms. Careful adjust- 
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ment of broad masses of colour has been the chief 
means employed to secure good effects; minutely 
finished work has not been attempted ; although the 
rims, handles, and flanges, are frequently enriched 
with simple but refined incised designs, such as our 





little woodcuts represent. The slight burr on the 
edges of these patterns enlivens the general effect of 
the coloured surfaces by revealing the pale red 





hue of the clay body of the pieces. No duplicates 
are made, and no mechanical means of repeating 
decorative elements are in use. No ordinary potters’ 
workman is employed, nor, indeed, any one who 
has before worked in a pottery. All signed pieces 
are thrown, designed, and finished, by Mr. Elton 
himself. 

What has been gathered together in this brief 
notice of a new and interesting kind of ceramic 
ware may serve to supplement such information 
as to the artistic merit of the specimens as can 
be learnt by personal inspection only. But we 
may venture to say, that Elton ware has achieved 
a decided and original success, by virtue of the 
thorough soundness, extreme hardness of its fabric, 
the freshness and temperance of its forms, the appro- 
priateness of its decoration, and the rich qualities 


of its colour. 
A. H. CHURCH. 
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THE RUINED ABBEYS OF YORKSHIRE. 
XI1.— Whitby. 


N our first chapter we turned away from the 
] busy streets of York, with all their crowd of 
present interests and associations of the past, to 
linger among the ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey. Since 
then, as we have wandered in desert places brooding 
over an obscure but not unreal episode, in many a 
bright pasture and solemn shade, our feet have 
brushed the dew and our eyes and hearts found 
rest, while even the half-scornful contemplation of 


defeated and slain Edward the Converted, and 
Oswald the sainted King of Northumbria, met his 
match in Oswiu, the brother of the latter. It was 
on the banks of the Aire, probably not more than 
two or three miles from the modern Leeds, that the 
decisive battle of Winwidfield was fought and won, 
and the royal vow recorded which issued in the 
founding of Streoneschalch or Whitby Abbey. 
Oswiu had tne guilt of Oswine’s murder on_ his 
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a purely spiritual conflict has soothed the fretfulness 
of our souls. Not for to-day or to-morrow, but for 
ever, did these monks design their’ buildings or 
mould their dispositions, confiding, with deliberate 
faith, to future generations the completing of the 
one, and to God the perfecting of the other. 

At Whitby we once more enter a thronged and 
busy town, and once more only to turn our backs 
upon its life. There is a climb, a sense of effort, a 
freshening breeze, strange prelude to the stale 
pedantry of archaeology, and the mouldering pres- 
ence of a long-dead past; for here, almost on the 
edge of the dark laminated cliffs, rises the last but 
not least famous of our Yorkshire abbeys. Two 
centuries of wasting and destruction divide the 
history of this abbey as by a deluge; we must cast 
a glance on both sides of the flood. 

About the middle of the seventh century, Penda, 
the pagan King of Mercia, having successively 


soul, and he knew that his own life had reached a 
crisis, so he swore to build a monastery, and con- 
secrate to the service of religion his infant daughter, 
if the God of whom he had learnt in his exile among 
the Picts and Scots would give him victory over his 
heathen foe. 

In that bloody fight King Penda fell, and the 
little princess was sealed an innocent and uncon- 
scious thank-offering. It was to Hilda, the royal 
saint, that Elfleda and the destinies of Whitby were 
committed. Hilda was then at Hartlepool, but she 
soon brought her new charge to Streoneschalch; and 
in or about the year 656 was begun the monastery, 
described by William of Malmesbury as the largest 
of those founded by Oswiu’s bounty. If we cannot 
believe ail that we are told about Hilda, even on the 
authority of the Venerable Bede, it by no means 
follows that the story of her life and death is 
beneath our notice. 
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Hilda was thirty-three when she took the veil, 
and exactly half her life was, in the technical sense, 
‘religious.’ Guided and advised by the good Aidan, 
she spent the first year at Cale with her sister 
Heresuit, after which she became Abbess of the 
recently founded convent of Heruteu or Hartlepool, 
where the baby princess was committed to her care. 
The foundation at Whitby was for monks as well as 
nuns, and over both presided as Superior ‘this 
servant of Christ, Abbess Hilda, whom all that 
knew her called “Mother” for her singular piety 
and grace. The story of her turning the snakes 
into stones is too well known, through the reference 
in ‘Marmion,’ to bear repeating. Bede’s account of 
Lady Hilda’s death is perhaps less trite and not less 
marvellous. ‘When she had governed this monastery 
many years, it pleased Him, who has made such 
merciful provision for our salvation, to give her holy 
soul the trial of a long sickness, to the end that, 
according to the Apostle’s example, her virtue might 
be perfected in infirmity.’ 

For six long years, we are told, this sickness 
lasted, and in the seventh, having received the 
viaticum, she called together the servants of God 
that were in the same monastery, and, while exhort- 
ing them to peace among themselves and universal 
goodwill, ‘ passed from death to life.’ 


‘That same night it pleased Almighty God, by a 
manifest vision, to make known her death in another 
monastery at a distance from hers, which she had built 
that same year, and is called Hakenes.* ‘There was in 
that monastery a certain nun called Begu, who had served 
God upwards of thirty years in monastic conversation. 
This nun, being then in the dormitory of the sisters, on 
a sudden heard the well-known sound of a bell in the 
air, which used to awake and call them to prayers when 
any one of them was taken out of this world, and opening 
her eyes, as she thought, she saw the top of the house 
open and a strong light pour in from above. Looking 
earnestly upon that light, she saw the soul of the afore- 
said servant of God in that same light, attended and 
conducted to heaven by angels.’ 


Rising in a great fright, the nun ‘ran to the 
Virgin who then presided in the monastery instead 
of the Abbess, and whose name was Frigyth, and 
with many tears and sighs told her that the Abbess 
Hilda, mother of them all, had departed this life, and 
had in her sight ascended to eternal bliss.’ Then 
Frigyth awoke all the sisters, and called them to 
the church to pray for Abbess Hilda, ‘which they 
did during the remainder of the night.’ At day- 
break came brothers from Streoneschalch, with news 
of Hilda’s death, but the sisters told them they 
already knew it. ‘Thus it was by heaven happily 
ordained, that when some saw her departure out of 
this world, the others should be acquainted with her 
admittance into the spiritual life which is eternal.’ 





. 


* Beda, H. E., iv. 23. 
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‘These monasteries, adds the historian, ‘are about 
thirteen miles distant from each other.’ 

For those who care rather for what they them- 
selves are capable of believing than for the visions of 
that past which has ‘etched and moulded’ in the 
mind and matter of to-day, there remain, at least, 
from the life of St. Hilda two accepted and accredited 
facts. To her, whether inspired by heavenly vision or 
prepared by unconscious cerebration, Caedmon, the 
silent and uncouth, poured forth his poems of the Old 
and New Testament.* ‘The cowherd, from whose 
lips flowed the first great English song, may still be 
pictured leaving the feast because the harp came 
round, and going to the cattle-shed with humble con- 
sciousness that he was fit for that at least. Still may 
we think of him, if we dare trust old Bede a little 
further, as standing before the royal abbess —the 
mother Hilda—in the morning and turning passages 
translated from Holy Writ into impromptu verse ; 
and when we read that ‘others after him strove to 
compose religious poems, but none. could vie with 
him, for he learnt not the art of poetry from men, 
nor of men, but from God,’ we may remember that 
even the nineteenth century has attributed to poets 
‘a vision, and a faculty divine.’ The other fact which 
has hitherto resisted the solvents of historical criti- 
cism, is the celebrated Synod of Streoneschalch for 
fixing the time of the Easter Festival. The scene in 
all its picturesqueness has been borrowed by later 
writers from the original of Bede. There, as presi- 
dent, sits King Oswiu, the man of action, the hard- 
handed conqueror of Penda, there, to plead the cause 
of Rome, is Wilfrith of York ; while Colman, who has 
succeeded Aidan at Holy Island, stands forth for the 
Celtic usage, the Irish Church, and the great name of 
Columba. And among these warrior kings and 
saintly bishops is Hilda, no diffident on-looker or 
wavering partisan, but the strong and zealous sup- 
porter of Colman, striving to avert the sentence which 
must drive the disciples of St. Aidan from Lindis- 
farne to Iona. At last the same timid superstition, 
‘he same grovelling fear which, hand in hand with 
lust and greed, has marred in every age the purity of 
the religion of love, speaks by the lips of Oswiu and 
espouses the side which can claim St. Peter for its 
champion. ‘I will rather obey the porter of heaven, 
lest, when I reach its gates, he who has the keys in 
his keeping turn his back on me and there be none to 
open. And so Hilda and Colman were defeated. 
Whether they or Wilfrith were in the right we are 
not called upon to decide, but we may at least be 
sure that King Oswiu was wrong, and no heavenly 
porter shall ever bid those gates roll back for the soul 
that would bargain with the wrath of God. 

After Hilda, the princess Elfieda, aided by Bishop 





* Of course it has been said that he did nothing of the kind, 
and that the poems ascribed to him are of manifestly later date. 
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Trumwine (a fugitive from the Picts), and by her 
mother, the widowed Queen Eanfleda, ruled well and 
wisely at Whitby for more than thirty years. She 
was a friend of St. Cuthbert, and sailed across to 
Coquet Island to visit and consult him. Our last 
glimpse of this old Whitby reveals it to us in great 
dignity and importance. Hilda was not only a pious 
lady of royal lineage, but also a moving spirit and 
living force in Northumbria. The atmosphere of 
Whitby became, and for some time remained favour- 
able to the growth of intellect and the deepening of 
spiritual life. Aidan, Colman, and Cuthbert come 
and go and make their influence felt within its walls ; 
Caedmon, Bosa of York, and John of Beverley, call 
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be written by Stephen of Whitby, the Dugdale nar- 
rative derived from the Dodsworth MSS., besides the 
Domesday notices and references in charters and 
documents. But none of these help us to bridge over 
the century and a half of ominous silence which suc- 
ceeded the coming of Inguar and Hubba. ‘ Streones- 
halch lay desolate for two hundred and seven years,’ 
says one historian; and the ‘Memorial of Benefac- 
tions’ tells us that at the time of the refounding, 
‘there were in the said will, as ancient countrymen 
have delivered to us, about forty cells or oratories, 
only the walls of which, however, together with the 
disused and shelterless altars, remained.’ For all that, 
we can now see the Saxon, the Norman, and the 
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the outside world to witness to the greatness of the 
monastery. But the church and cloister on the 
Northumbrian cliff stood out exposed against a 
threatening sky, and in the next storm which sweeps 
up from the north, we lose for ever the gleam which, 
night by night, for two centuries had fallen through 
Hilda’s windows upon the darkness of the coast. In 
867 the abbey was destroyed by Inguar and Hubba, 
and Titus, abbot of the monks, fled with the relics of 
St. Hilda to Glastonbury. It is on a new world that 
the curtain rises,—new, and yet how old! 

The authorities for the history of the refounding 
of Whitby have been carefully collected and compared 
by the Rev. J. C. Atkinson. There is the narrative 
known as the ‘Memorial of Benefactions,’ preserved at 
Whitby, and locally called the ‘Abbot’s Book,’ the 
Record of Symeon of Durham, the story of the 
founding of St. Mary’s Abbey at York, purporting to 
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Early English buildings are connected only by 
identity of site and continuity of tradition, and 
it is from such precious fragments as the dark 
crypt of St. Wilfrid at Ripon, that we must learn 
how men built in Hilda’s time. History, in this 
case more lasting than its monuments, has preserved 
for us the name and fame of that old group of 
royal warriors and saints, to whom henceforth must 
succeed a rough soldier from the Conqueror’s army, 
—‘ miles strenuissimus in obsequio domini sui Wil- 
helmi Nothi, Regis Anglorum.’ 

Regenfrith, or, as the charters call him, ‘ Reinfrid, 
must have been a man of strong convictions and stead- 
fast purpose. In the course cf a march, or journey, in 
the service of the Conqueror he turned aside to visit 
Streoneshalch as we now visit the ruins of the later 
Whitby, but with this difference, he was ‘pricked to 
the heart by the tokens of ruin and desolation, and 
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afterwards became a monk at Evesham. Thence, after 
ten years of discipline, he emerged between 1076 and 
1080, with the vision of the roofless cells and dese- 
crated altars of Whitby still before his eyes. 

He was accompanied by Ealdwine, Prior of 
Winchcumbe, and Oswin, a monk, and the three, 
with their scanty possessions carried on an ass, set 
manfully forth to restore monasticism in Northumbria. 
Their first halt was at Monkchester, their second at 
Jarrow. Here Oswin was left while Ealdwine and 
Regenfrith continued their journey. At last they, 
too, separated, and Regenfrith came alone to Streone- 
shalch, ‘which is also named “ Hwiteby.”’ Before 
long he had gathered round him, by the unfailing 
magic of a genuine enthusiasm, a little company 
eager for the religious life. Then the great family 
of the Percies come upon the scene. It is William 
de Percy who gives Regenfrith and his monks leave 
and license to occupy the sacred places of Hilda and 
Eanfleda, of Caedmon, Bosa and John of Beverley. 
But for this patronage they expect their reward. 
Serlo de Percy, brother of William, must succeed 
Regenfrith as Prior, to the exclusion and bitter dis- 
appointment of Stephen, a monk with capacity, am- 
bition, and a party. This led to the secession of 
Stephen and his friends to York, where he became 
abbot, and wrote the record to which we have more 
than once referred. Meanwhile the devotion of 
William de Perci could not rest till he had raised his 
Priory into a rich and powerful Abbey; and then, 
for some reason, Serlo was displaced, and a younger 
William, nephew of the founder, was made abbot. 

The conduct of the elder William, the brother of 
Serlo, towards the monastery has been much discussed, 
and he has been accused of ‘violence and injustice’ by 
some historians, and entirely acquitted by others. His 
sins, whatever they were, did not impair an impetuous 
and, perhaps, imperious piety, which eventually ended 
his career by a Crusader’s death. 

When Whitby Priory became an Abbey the King 
(Henry I.) granted to the monks the port, or haven, 
with the wreck and all other appurtenances. Tc the 
fifth year of Henry II. belongs the strange and pic- 
turesque, but somewhat lengthy, story of how William 
de Bruce and Ralph de Perci, with a ‘ gentleman and 
freeholder’ called Allatson, did, on the 16th October, 
so belabour with their boar-staves a pious hermit of 
Eskdaleside—a ‘wood or desert place belonging to 
the Abbot of Whiteby "—that he shortly afterwards 
died. But the point to be observed is the power of 
the Abbot, who, ‘ being in very great favour with King 
Henry,’ removed these great men from the sanctuary 


at Scarborough, whither they had fled, and brought — 


them in such peril of their lives that they were glad 
to accept the hermit’s death-bed forgiveness, and 
profit by.his intercession. The conditions demanded 
by. him were, that they and theirs should hold their 
lands of the Abbot of Whitby and his successors by 
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the strange service of annually,on Ascension evening, 
themselves cutting with a knife of one penny price, 
and carrying on their backs, and setting up, certain 
‘ stakes, strutt-towers, and yethers,’ as a fence against 
the tide at the town of Whitby, while the ‘officer’ of. 
Eskdale blew, ‘Out on you! out on you!’ for their 
heinous crime. 

The prosperity of the Abbey would henceforth 
have been only too great,* and its wealth too rapidly 
increased, if it had not been for repeated inroads of 
robbers and pirates, and the invasion of the coast on 
one occasion by the King of Norway himself. But, 
in spite of all, the monks of Whitby, retiring now to 
Hackness, and now again returning to.build and adorn 
their monastery, raised, by degrees, a church of great 
size and remarkable beauty. Working, as usual, from 
east to west, they have left us specimens of at least 
two periods of Early English and one of Decorated 
architecture. The choir, indeed, with its dog-tooth 
mouldings, is an early example of the ‘first pointed’ 
style, while the north transept, in which the mouldings 
are adorned with lilies, is distinctly later. The western 
part of the nave is decorated of a rich and rather un- 
common type. The very decided bend in this arm 
of the cross is a feature which, like other irregularities 
more or less similar, has led to the theory, that the 
monk-builders deliberately signified thereby the in- 
clination of our Lord upon the Cross. It would be 
exceedingly interesting to discover substantial proof 
of this quaint and, perhaps, fanciful hypothesis. At 
present, however, it must be received with caution. 
The triforium, with its dual system of pointed arches, 
has been referred to in the chapter on Rievaulx. 

The north front of the transept differs from the 
east end of the choir in having a round window in 
the gable; but the remnants of the south transept, 
as well as the south wall of the nave, lie in confused 
heaps of ruin. The tower, alas! fell fifty years ago. 

From that tower, when Robin Hood and Little 
John pleased the good monks by feats of archery, men 
say their arrows flew three miles inland. The strong 
sea-breeze that sped those fabled flights prevailed at 
last over the solid masonry, but not till the national 
weapon had long been laid aside and the national piety 
had flowed for centuries in other channels. 

To-day, as we look down from low and ruinous 
walls on Whitby—the old and the new, divided by the 
harbour and encompassed by the hills,—two comments 
among many haunt us most. ‘What happy, peaceful 
lives the good monks must have lived in those calm 
retreats !’ the kinder critics say. It may be true of 
some. Yet before and above all else a monastery 
was a refuge -from despair. The fight against the 
world’s wickedness was lost, and there was nothing 





* William Rufus was among its. benefactors, giving the 
Church of All Saints in Fishergate, York, on condition of 
prayers for himself and his heirs. 
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left for it but either self-surrender to a reckless life or 
flight to lonely forts and fastnesses of prayer. To 
him who sees the deluge rise, and knows what waste 
of waters heaves and swings above his home, the ark 
is no place of mild contentment. 

And, then, there is the worldly-wise man’s angry 
and ‘contemptuous cry, ‘To what purpose is this 
waste ?? A great modern, careless even while he lived 
to hide his thought, said, we are told, that of two 
things mostly desired by men he felt no need: 
they were Religion and Poetry; in place of which 
he was satisfied 
with intellectual 
activity and the 
domestic affec- 
tions. 

Those who 
crave and those 
who. do not crave 
for a_ spiritual 
—an unearthly 
life; those who 
look and _ those 
who do _ not 
look to the hills 


from whence 
cometh help, are 
always distin- 


guishable. But 
in the Middle 
Ages, the gross 
and unlovely 
aspect of god- 
lessness, and the 
comparative few- 
ness of the third 
class who keep 
their religion for 
times of  sick- 
ness, loss and 
fear, brought into 
strong relief the 
fact that a rem- 
nant were still looking for and hasting unto the 
coming of a deliverer—still felt the need of a religion. 
The desires of men are only, in an indirect way, the 
index%of their needs. The miner, whose father and 
father’s father have laboured underground, needs sun- 
light and free air—he desires, it may be, only the 
gin-shop. And even in one lifetime the ascetic may 
cease to yearn towards the brother whom he hath 
seen,.the agnostic towards the God whom he hath 
not. But to few, surely, is it granted or ordained to 
stand always gazing up into heaven, or dwell continu- 
ally on the Mount of Transfiguration. Circumstances, 
ora peculiar relation of the understanding to the 
soul, mark out the Bernards and Teresas from the 
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crowd, and their halo, reflected in a thousand 
humble lives, defies neglect and mockery. And 
yet, in spite of its imperfect vision and mistaken 
premises, the world in this is partly right. Monas- 
ticism, in an evil time, both held and wrought 
much good, but it can scarcely be denied that, 
measured even by its success in promoting those 
ends to which the world is so indifferent, it was a 
system involving waste :—waste of bodily strength, 
and money, and land and skill, with which God 
might have been better served. 


When He 
demands the 
precious oint- 
ment, let it 


flow from the 
shattered casket 
and no word be 
said of waste. 
But that is only 
now and_ then, 
while poor hu- 
manity is always 
with us. Do 
not Dominic and 
Francis teach us 
this ? 

Perhaps the 
monks forgot the 
creature in the 
Creator ; perhaps 
we are too apt to 
do the opposite. 
Well, at least, 
the day is ours, 
and among the 
ruins of their 
costly and labor- 
ious worship we 
can spend and 
toil to — serve. 
‘Percantatis lau- 
dibus’ —‘ praises 
having been sung’—such was Carlyie’s ruthless ren- 
dering of a passage in the Chronicle of Joscelyn of 
Brakeland. Poor monks, misguided self - torturers, 
their ‘/auds, indeed, are sung and ended long ago, 
and the Yorkshire valleys resound no more with 
those Benedictine chants which Palestrina wove, 
they say, into his Masses. In that, at least, the 
country-side is poorer.. And yet if we, in our way, 
are living for their Master’s sake the life of self- 
renunciation, we shall not fail in the hour, it may 
be, of our sorest need and faintest hope, to hear 
amid the silence or the din of moor or mill some 
strain of holy triumph, bidding us, in the words of 
St. Benedict, ‘Never to despair of the mercy of God.’ 


W. CHAMBERS LEFROY. 
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PEN-DRAWINGS BY E. GRANDSIRE AND TANCREDE ABRAHAM. 


E publish this month two pen - drawings 
by well-known French artists, which show 
a strong contrast of manner. M. Grandsire is a 





frequent contributor to illustrated publications, and 
has regularly exhibited at the Paris salons for the 
last twenty years, Five of his pictures have been 
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THE VALLEY OF THE BAGNEROT IN THE VOSGES. 


landscape-painter, who began by studying the figure, 


and then went to marine subjects under Jules Noél, 


and to landscape under Jules Dupré. He studied 
from nature at Venice, and in Spain and Belgium, 
as well as his native country. He has been a 


BY E. GRANDSIRE. 


purchased by the French Government, and M. Grand- 
sire has executed for Queen Victoria a water-colour 
representing the Palace and Park of Saint Cloud. 


One of his oil pictures is in the Gallery of the 
Luxembourg. 
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In drawing for reproduction by photographic 
engraving M. Grandsire makes great use of flat 
blacks. These are often very effective in works 
that are to be printed typographically, but they are 
dangerous in drawings made for intaglio héliogravure, 
as the black spaces become crevés, which are apt to 
print a dirty grey in the middle. The reader will 
observe that in this drawing the foreground is com- 
posed almost exclusively of black spaces and white 
spaces. We are perfectly accustomed to see delicate 
distinctions in the higher notes of greys merged 


is taken, is The Valley of the Bagnerot in the Vosges. 
The effect is that of a brilliant day in autumn, and 
although it is impossible in a drawing done in pure 
black to give the splendour of autumnal colour 
on a bright day, the reader will probably find, as 
he looks at the drawing with the help of his own 
recollections of such effects in nature, that M. Grand- 
sire’s method of interpretation suggests them or 
recalls them to the memory, so that the end is 
attained whilst the inevitably rude and simple 
means are forgotten. ; 














RUISSEAU DE LA CHAPELLE ST. PHILIBERT. BY TANCREDE ABRAHAM. 


together and lost in white, but not so much accus- 
tomed to see the lower notes merged and lost in 
black, though both are equally legitimate. If an 
entire drawing were executed like M. Grandsire’s 
foreground, it would look rude, like some very early 
woodcuts; but M. Grandsire has avoided this by 
the greys in the distance. The strong darks in 
the foreground were, in fact, rendered necessary 
by those in the middle distance, which in their 
turn are not too powerful to convey an idea of 
the strong natural oppositions. The work is a 
combination of pen-drawing with brush - work, the 
brush being charged with Indian ink, as black as 
possible. 

The title of the picture from which this drawing 
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M. Tancréde Abraham is an etcher as well as a 
painter, and it seems probable that his experience 
in that art has led him in pen-drawing to avoid 
the use of those flat blacks, which an illustrator for 
typographic printing is tempted to employ freely. 
His Ruisseau de la Chapelle St. Philibert, from one 
of his most recent pictures, is an interesting example 
of pure pen-work, done very much on the principles 
of etching. It is, of course, impossible in drawing 
of this kind to get all those differences of depth 
which make etching technically a superior art; but 
the draughtsman still enjoys his liberty of hand, and, 
consequently, his full power of linear expression, 
besides which he can suggest light and shade, though 
he cannot fully realise it. 
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ART CHRONICLE. 


A CROWD of exhibitions have been opened for the winter 
season. The French Gallery presents a very mixed assemblage 
of pictures, big and little, in which the best works are an 
especially complete example of the masterly realism of Oriental 
subjects by Professor Miiller, of Vienna, The Guardian of the 
Sacred Well, in which the effect of blinding sunlight on the 
broken wall, bernous-enwrapped sentinel, and swarthy Arab 
child, could hardly be presented with more illusive force ; 
secondly, certain small genre pictures, interiors with Bavarian 
or Tyrolese figures, by Herr C. Seiler, which have a largeness 
of style and deft perfection of drawing that recall the triumphs 
of Meissonier. The impressive figure, A/sace, 1870, by Mme. 
Henriette Browne, occupies a central place. 


AT Mr. Maclean’s Gallery in the Haymarket is collected a 
brilliant display of water-colour drawings, British and foreign. 
Under the first heading range the clever studies in Venice and 
London of Clara Montalba, most of which have passed through 
the rooms of the Society of which she is a member. Among 
these the Choir of St. Mark's, with gorgeously vested priests 
officiating, has all her best points, and is really splendid in colour. 
The passage through this gallery of a drawing or two by the 
late Cecil Lawson, notably the suggestive Haunted Mill, of one 
or two fine sketches by Thos. Collier, including Peat Gatherers 
—Wales, The Highland Raid, an interior with mélée of 
fighting men and dogs, by Andrew C. Gow, A.R.A., and the 
sunny Land of Antique Slate, by Alfred Hunt, should be 
chronicled. Among the foreign contributions, the freshest to 
London are, perhaps, many clever and poetic landscape studies 
by L. Harpignies, somewhat in the manner of the late John 
Varley, the effect being gained by strong contrast of light and 
gloom, and a studiously sought sentiment, while the colour gains 
depth through a gummy medium. The inimitable groups of 
horses and their riders by J. Lewis Browne are not novelties, 
but have the freshness of his bright work. Drawings by U. Butin, 
G. Jacquet, Mesday, and Israels, and a mediaeval Marguerite, 
by Koller, are all high-class examples in their various styles. 


MEssrS, TOOTH’S exhibition of oils presents also a mixture 
of nationalities. The curiosity, and in one sense chief attrac- 
tion, of the gallery is the famous Le Pére Jacques, by Bastien- 
Lepage, from the last Salon. Even those critics to whom the 
persistent selection by this artist of sordid humanity and the 
degradation rather than nobility of toil makes his pictures 
repellent, must yet admire the. masterly workmanship, the 
sound and clever painting of this canvas. The head of the 
Pere Jacques and the fagots cn his back are splendidly handled ; 
the background and foreground of autumn copse-wood and 
weedy tangle are put in with a broad, free style and a fresh, 
natural truth which are quite admirable. But it may be fairly 
_asked why the painter has realised the heads of his figures, 
the old man and child both, with such astounding force, and 
yet has left the bodies in a hazy suffusion that has neither 
corresponding roundness nor substance. The legs of the man 
might be those of an attenuated ghost, while his face seems to 
start out of the canvas. 

A couple of studies of heads by Hugo Salmson repeat the 
painter’s favourite effect of floating white draperies about the 
soft faces of young girls, with the singular luminosity and 
tender quality of tone which he attains. A picture of sea-side 
life, Putting down Oysters at Cancale, by Emile Vernier, brings 
together in an artistic way the groups of fisher-folk stooping 
and standing about amid pools and sand which catch light 
from a sky that is clearing overhead, while the rain-clouds lie 
thick and grey above a level of coldly gleaming sea. A 
brilliant study of Arab buyers and sellers amongst the pic- 
turesque buildings and beneath the burning sky of Tangiers, is 
Market Day, by G. Simoni. Mr. Ridgway Knight, a Parisian 
American, has carefully painted a picture of class characteris- 
tics, the scene of which is laid on the open terrace of some 


humble popular resort near Paris. The central and principal 
group of feminine ‘Gosszps, young and old, are in full enjoyment 
and clatter of tongue while they luxuriate over their coffee 
round a wooden table. The subject is set forth with quiet 
humour and good perception of character, and with a sympa- 
thetic feeling for the pleasant place and the simple pleasure of 
the people. The technical qualities are in accord, marked by 
deliberation and delicacy rather than by force or fire; at the 
same time there is freedom in the handling. A few luscious 
female heads by Jacquet, perfectly painted, are sure of a certain 
kind of applause. Messrs. Tooth exhibit among the English 
pictures a capital subject-piece by S. E. Waller, an incident in 
the days of Jacobite plots, when officers of the King sent down 
to apprehend conspirators, were liable to find, as here, the birds 
Flown, and the stately country house where they had assembled 
gaunt and empty. The posing and painting of horses, it is again 
evident, are the artist’s strong points. 


AT the Dudley Gallery is gathered, we believe for the last 
time, the winter exhibition of oil pictures, an assemblage in 
this case which, while containing many works that give not 
unprofitable pleasure, yet presents nothing of an importance to 
need permanent record. Most notable for scale, and perhaps 
for merit, is the figure taken to the knees of a Peasant Girl, by 
George Clausen, a forcible piece of direct nature study, which 
keeps close to the truth of rustic laborious womanhood without 
sentimentality on the one hand or vulgarity on the other. Mr. 
Hemy’s clever coast subjects, Rowing for the Port and The 
Morning Catch, are good examples of his rather prosaic if 
trenchant ‘style, and harmonious but opaque palette. The 
names of Henry Moore, Ernest Waterlow, Alfred Johnson, 
G. and A. de Bréanski, F. Murray, David Carr, A. Donaldson, 
E. Hayes, David Bates, and Clem Lambert, are affixed to land- 
scape, coast, and town studies, and in case of the last couple to 
clever little pieces in which figures aid the sentiment, the 
pictures in each instance being worth looking at for very various 
excellencies. 


THE exhibition by the Fine Art Society of the large oil study 
of St. Mark’s Facade, by the late James Bunney, was made the 
occasion of gathering together a number of drawings and 
pictures by living artists illustrative of Venice. These com- 
prised fifteen brilliant drawings by A. N. Roussoff, eighteen ‘im- 
pressions’ by Clara Montalba, nine oil pictures by David Law, 
several by G. Munger, many by A. Severn, minor contributions 
by Poynter, R. A. Keely Halswelle, E. Goodall, and others; a 
masterly and well-considered figure picture, brilliantly har- 
monious in colour, by C. van Haanen, called Zhe First Dip, two 
clever studies by H. Woods, A.R.A., of A Country Priest and 
The Foot of the Giant Staircase, and a large number of oil 
studies, drawings, and colour studies in opaque on tinted paper, 
by James Bunney ; also, not the least interesting item, slight 
sketches and one larger study in pencil, by John Ruskin. 

A large amount of this work has passed through the various 
public galleries, and many of the pictures are on loan from 
private collections. The work of Mr. Bunney, on the contrary, 
is little known here, for reasons set forth in the sympathetic 
memoirappended to the catalogue. Theartistlived and worked in 
Venice ; he worked slowly and conscientiously, asked low prices, 
and made no push for publicity. He loved the very ‘stones of 
Venice,’ and thought no labour lost by which he might preserve 
a faithful record of them. It is in this aspect that his work is 
valuable—texture, colour, signs of wear and stain of time, all, 
so far as he saw, laboriously and yet with the keenest enjoyment 
he portrayed. We say emphatically, as he saw—because as 
regards colour, and his colour is often very beautiful, he un- 
doubtedly saw a clean and splendid freshness of tint, which was 
partly the result of a mental transmutation : that same wearing 
finger of time, though it has left a glory under the lights and 
shadows of Venetian skies far beyond the power of this honest 
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painter to express, has yet not left such pristine freshness of 
material as he sets down. The wonder is, that, working with so 
motley a palette, and in the way he did, finishing a ‘bit at a 
time,’ he should have brought his pictures into such good 
colour harmony. Even the polychromatic fagade of St. Mark’s, 
with the grey corner where the restorers have begun, unassisted 
by atmospheric accidents of cloud shadows or sun mist, such as 
melt the many hues and colours into a rainbow vision, and, 
taken on the contrary, under the searching light of early 
‘scirocco’ morning, is brought into a certain harmony. Mr. 
Bunney’s work is accounted prosaic by some ; his thin mode of 
painting has not the dark and daring impasto which is now 
especially the vogue; and it must be confessed there is a flat- 
ness, a want of substance in some of his architectural detail ; 
he works at the veining of a marble pillar until the first facts of 
a pillar—that is, its mass and roundness—are lost sight of. 
Yet these records of his are precious for fidelity to a high degree. 
The Ancient Monuments Preservation Society and anti-Re- 
storation advocates would do well if they had an army of such 
painters on their staff; However, pictures like the two large oil 
interiors, also the North-west Door in the Porch of St. Mark's, 
In the Porch, St. Mark's, Under the Broglio of the Ducal Palace, 
and the two drawings of The Judgment Angle of the Ducal 
Palace, and North-west Angle of San Marco, and Altar of the 
Holy Cross, are much more than mere records. The collected 
sketches are full of interest, and often charming in effect. One, 
of the Piazza San Marco, Dec. 18, 1876, shows it under an un- 
wonted aspect, full of great blocks of ice. 

The drawings of the Russian M. Roussoff are a novelty, 
and are likely to be popular with their broad and brilliant 
washes of colour, deft drawing, and picturesque combination of 
figures with buildings. One conviction forced upon the observer 
of these Venetian studies from many hands is, that of the extra- 
ordinary diversity in temperament, and in faculty for perceiving 
colour, by which artists translate variously the objects before them, 
there is noend. It is not simply a question of technical capacity or 
of intelligence, but of aesthetic idiosyncracy. The Venice of one 
painter is by no manner of means the Venice of another painter, 
yet they may both love her with equal enthusiasm, and transcribe, 
with equal endeavour after fidelity, that which they see. 


THE acquisition by the Prussian Government, through 
private arrangement, of the priceless Hamilton Collection of 
Manuscripts is for England an irreparable loss of opportunity. 
How far it would have been possible for the authorities at the 
British Museum to have averted the loss this is not the place to 
discuss. It may be noted, however, that the British Museum 
has not the powers of the official body at the Prussian National 
Museum, which can purchase an entire collection, and then sell 
any duplicates or copies which may not be wanted. The British 
Museum cannot, or does not, part with any objects; and for the 
authorities there to buy the whole Hamilton Collection is said 
to have been impossible. The Germans have paid nearly 
100,000/, for the treasures, the money being advanced from a 
certain reserve fund at the disposal of the Emperor under the 
advice of certain ministers. The lovers of art should, at all 
events, rejoice that so valuable a collection should become the 
property of a foreign national and public museum, where it can 
be appreciated by all visitors, irrespective of nationality, rather 
than it shoyld have been split up among individual private 
collections, whose stores are only open to the few. 

Among the manuscripts of art-value now gone from us 
beyond recall comes first the unique fifteenth-century MS., 
‘Divina Commedia’ of Dante, with eighty illustrations by 
Sandro Botticelli. Follow, a folio of Petrarca, executed under 
supervision of the commentator Francisco Philelpho, with twelve 
page illuminations with borders, fifteenth century; a Missal, 
written by Ludovico Vicentino, and illuminated and miniated 
by Antonio da Monza for Pope Clement VII. ; a fourteenth- 
century Bible, with numberless illustrations by John of Ravenna, 
An early sacred MS. is a Psalterium of the eleventh century, 
with 200 illustrations by an English or Norman artist. Further, 
there is a ‘Works of Horace,’ written and illuminated for 
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Ferdinand I., king of Naples, and attributed to Marco Atta- 
vanti, miniaturist to Pope Leo X.; a French MS., dated 1404, 
of ‘ Les Illustres Malheureux’ of Boccacio, with eighty-four fine 
miniatures ; also a peerless copy of the ‘Roman de la Rose,’ 
with 100 miniatures, the ofus maximum of Jean de Menn, who 
died in 1364. Service-books of great beauty, ‘ Hours of B. M. V.,’ 
and other illuminated works of art-value, fill up the rare category 
of French manuscripts. Among precious copies of the Gospels 
is that written in uncial letters on purple vellum, of the seventh 
century, which was presented by Leo X. to Henry VIII. when 
he gave the English king the style of ‘ Defender of the Faith.’ 
Other early and interesting MSS. of Gospels, Psalters, Bibles, &c., 
are notable not only for artistic merits, but for points of literary 
and critical interest. Finally, among historic documents, is an 
important series of English State papers, dating from 1532 to 
1585, and having to do with the affairs of England and Scotland. 

PROFESSOR SIDNEY COLVIN has drawn attention to the 
claims of Peter Claesz, of Haarlem, father of the famous pastoral 
painter, Berchem, to be the author of certain pictures of still 
life, signed with a monogram of P. and C. conjoined, which 
have hitherto puzzled critics to identify. The Registers of 
Haarlem, published by Van der Willigen, show that Peter Claesz 
(Claesz for Claeszoon, z.¢., son of Claes or Nicolaes) styled 
himself simply thus, and was not known at all by the name of 
Berchem ; that he married, in 1617, a certain Geertjem Hend- 
ricks, who bore him a daughter, and then his afterwards well- 
known son, who was christened Claes; and that he died 
January 1, 1661, three months after that sun’s birth. Houbraken 
has described minutely the style and subjects in painting of Peter 
Claesz, and his notes apply precisely to a little picture in the Fitz- 
william Museum (No. 294), also to one in the Gallery at Schleis- 
heim, described by Nagler, and to one described by Brulliot, each 
of these bearing the monogram of P. C. interlaced, and the dates 
1630, 1636, and 1648 respectively. There is no other painter of 
similar subjects, writes Mr. Colvin, known during the same period 
to whom these initials can with probability be referred. 

MR.W. B. RICHMOND has resigned the Slade Professorship at 
Oxford ; the public may, therefore, hope that he will now give his 
full strength to his practice as an artist, mindful of, at any rate, one 
half of the saying, ‘Quod non es, nolis ; guod potes esse, velis, 

THE late Mr. James Bunney left behind him careful draw- 
ings and copious literary notes on the ancient buildings ot 
Ravenna, materials for a book on the subject, which, it may be 
hoped, will yet, under good editorship, be brought out. 

A DISTINGUISHED engraver and draughtsman has passed 
from the roll, in the person of Eduard Mandel. He was born 
in 1810, the son of an instrument-maker in Berlin, early 
attracted notice by his pen-drawings from engravings, &c., 
and went through a course of instruction in the Academy 
under Director Buckhorn, whose collaborateur and successor 
he ultimately became. He was made a member of the French 
Academy of Fine Art, and received many other honours. His 
principal engravings were mostly portraits. We may cite 
Queen Elizabeth of Prussia, after Stieler ; Charles I., after the 
Van Dyke in the Dresden Gallery ; Titian’s portrait, from the 
original in the Royal Berlin Museum; Franz Kugler, after 
Adolf Menzel, &c. He engraved also the Colonna Madonna of 
Raphael, and other famous master works. His engravings are 
prized for high qualities in the intelligent interpretation of the 
masters he translated, for his nervous and various line and mas- 
tery of method, ranging from extreme delicacy to full strength. 

THE course of lectures at the London Institution, Finsbury, 
for this season, contains the following on or connected with 
Art :—Mondays, Dec. 5, Jan. 8, Feb. 19, March 5, respectively, 
‘Cistercian Architecture,’ by Mr. Ruskin; ‘ Modern Pictorial 
Art,’ by Mr. H. Blackburn; ‘Aesthetics of Nature in Plants 
and Animals,’ by Mr. Alfred Tylor; ‘The Great Masters of 
Etching, by Mr. S. Haden. In the series falling on Thurs- 
days, comes Prof. R. Kerr’s ‘ Proper Use of Modern Classical 
Architecture,’ Feb. 8, the musical lectures of Mr. Ernst 
Pauer, Dec. 7 and March 22; and other discourses on matters 
musical by Mr. W. A. Barrett and Dr. Sparrow Simpson. 
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AA COLLECTION of sketches and studies of Egyptian subjects 
from the portfolios of Mr. Carl Haag have been on view at the 
Fine Art Gallery, and have fresh interest afrofos to the time. 


THE essays which Mr. Edward Freeman has linked together 
under the general title of ‘Subject and Neighbour Lands of 
Venice’ (Macmillan & Co.) are, to some extent, recastings of 
papers that have appeared in the ‘Saturday Review,’ the ‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette,’ and elsewhere ; to some extent they are alto- 
gether new to the public. They are the result of repeated 
journeys to some of the places described ; yet they remain what 
Mr. Freeman entitles them, ‘Sketches.’ The ground which the 
writer breaks is so fresh, the matters which he treats are so full 
of interest, that the reader cannot but regret that these sketches 
have not grown into fuller and more complete shape ; and that 
the author has not condescended to add to the display of anti- 
quarian knowledge and of historic range peculiarly his own, 
also more of the pictorial descriptive writing in which less 
erudite travellers excel. 

There is something fascinating in the plan of Mr. Freeman’s 
work in this volume, namely, the tracing out in the buildings 
which successive generations have raised, destroyed, restored, 
or transformed, the history of those territories over which the 
great Venetian power at some time held sway. The ground 
covered in these essays includes not only the lands lying north 
of Venice which were Venetian in name before Venice rose out 
of the lagoons, and Austrian in the sense of forming part of 
Lombard-Austria, or East Lombardy, before German-Austria 
was known south of the Alps. It includes also those coast 
cities of Southern Italy, in Apulia and Otranto, which, between 
1495 and 1530, belonged fitfully to Venice in the struggle that 
sometimes leagued Arragon and Venice against France, then saw 
France and Arragon allied against Venice, and yet again Venice 
and France in arms together against Arragon and Naples. Still 
further does the theme ‘ Subject and Neighbour Lands of Venice’ 
cover regions on the north and eastern coasts of the Adriatic, 
cities which were rivals or dependents of Venice in the days of 
her power, and, lastly, the Greek island of Corfu, which for four 
hundred years, between the fifteenth and the eighteenth century, 
‘abode under the Lion of St. Mark.’ The historic records 
which are to be read over these scattered territories, the mutual 
connexion of which, by their connexion with Venice, is an 
arbitrary one for literary convenience rather than actual, are so 
complex that, even with aid of the chronological table which 
Mr. Freeman gives, the essays from this historic point require 
to be studied with the key of a memory equal to that of the 
author, or with a reference library at one’s elbow. The pages 
bristle with references, which undoubtedly will be, as Mr. Free- 
man admits some are, too ‘out-of-the-way matters,’ for the 
average reader, and also for the fairly endowed student who 
may take up the book out of interest in the art side, that is 
the architectural matter contained in the volume. If to the 
chronological table Mr. Freeman had added a map or two, and 
if the illustrations had been at least doubled in number, it 
must be allowed he would have added greatly to the conve- 
nience and pleasure of the reader. 

A large number of the towns in the first three groups 


visited owe their interest to monuments or relics of Roman 


time; thus, though Treviso the starting-point, Tarvisium of 
the Romans, is mediaeval in aspect, and has lost traces of its 
earlier foundation, and with Udine, Cividale, and Gorizia, 
it is much the same, only with greater intrusion of more 
modern constructions, yet the fallen Aquileia, once a bulwark 
of Rome on the north-east, and seat of a powerful patriarch, 
is full of Roman remains ; Trieste has its double basilica and 
triumphal arch; Parenzo, on the Istrian coast, has a noble 
basilica; Pola, two fine gates and its grand amphitheatre 
beside the sea; while the crowning interest of a sail in Dal- 
matian waters is what remains of that grand palace which 
Diocletian built for himself at Spalato, a palace, the walls, the 
towers, and the gates of which are those of a city rather than 
a house—a monument of ‘the greatest advance that a single 
mind ever made in the progress of the building art.’ The notes 
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upon Spalato are among the most interesting in the volume ; 
the writer takes occasion to dwell again, as he has done in a 
paper among his historical essays, upon the importance in the 
history of architecture of that happy device of Diocletian or his 
architect, whereby the arch is made to spring directly from the 
capital of the column, thus ‘ initiating the commencement of all 
later forms of consistent arched architecture, Romanesque, 
Gothic, or any other.’ At Pola, in the Porta Gemina, Mr. Free- 
man traces as it were a prophecy ‘which points to the arcades 
of Diocletian, for the columns of that double gateway support an 
entablature with its frieze and cornice, but the architrave is 
wanting. Does not this show,’ he says, ‘a lurking sign of what 
was coming, a lurking feeling that the arch itself was the true 
architrave ?” 

A point of intense interest in the track laid down in this 
volume is the transformation, through successive centuries, to 
be observed in the chief buildings; the churches that have 
grown out of temples, the basilicas that have suffered change in 
mediaeval times, and superimpose pointed arches on their rows 
of stately classic columns, as at Aquileia, or the reconstructed 
Duomo at Pola; the towns that have relics of Roman origin, 
like Traii, show ecclesiastical architecture of the noblest early 
Romanesque type, and civic buildings and details of domestic 
construction of Venetian Gothic, together with special local 
character in the general filling in of the street views. It is 
remarkable how long, through the coast towns of the Adriatic, 
Romanesque architecture lingered in the beautiful southern type; 
lived on ‘to lose itself in the earlier and better kind of Renais- 
sance, and in spite of the “sham Gothic” which had sprung up 
alongside of it.’ 

Of all the rival cities of Venice, most memorable is Ragusa ; 
the one spot along the coast, from the Croatian border to Cape 
Tainaros, which never came under the dominion of the Vene- 
tian or the Turk, although it sometimes stood in a tributary 
relation to one or the other power ; the city which can boast a 
palace that rivals the Ducal Palace at Venice, having a noble 
arcade which, if only it had been carried further, would have 
made this facade splendid indeed, and an inner court with a 
grand staircase and two storeys of arcade; the whole building 
being an example of developed Romanesque, consistent through- 
out save for the windows of Italian Gothic, and all the more 
interesting in the history of architecture from the fact that the 
dates—ranging from commencement in 1388 to a period within 
the sixteenth century—indicate here another instance of the 
prolonged life of the southern Romanesque. In the building 
now used as a Dogana there is a curious mélange of Romanesque 
arcades, Venetian Gothic windows, and Renaissance decora- 
tions. In Caboga House, on the road to Ombla, are again ar- 
cades of the same style—round-arched, with massive, floriated 
square capitals to the columns ; an upper /oggia, in which the 
columns are many of them twisted ; and a storey of Venetian 
Gothic. Altogether, with these and certain other ecclesiastical 
constructions, Mr. Freeman is fully justified in pointing to 
Ragusa as a ground on which the struggle between genuine 
Romanesque traditions, Italian Gothic, and the new ideas of the 
Renaissance, was hardest ; as a city which may claim to have 
had a style of its own, a Ragusan style, which held the Roman- 
esque traditions unbroken, though it could not wholly resist the 
inroads of the Italian pseudo-Gothic. The more are to be 
regretted the demolitions caused by the earthquake of 1667, 
whjch broke down a great part of the old town, and sent the 
waters of the sea into the streets of Ragusa. 

From Ragusa Mr. Freeman took that ‘ Trudge to Trebinje,’ 
which forms the subject of another chapter, at the very time 
that war in the Herzegovina (1875) gave a special zest to the 
adventure, and found occasion to contrast the land under the 
rule of the Turk and under the Austrian. In this and other 
interesting papers on Cattaro, and on Antivari, the hill city of 
the wild warriors of the Black Mountain, the author diverges 
from archaeology to reflections of a political nature, which, 
written on the spot, and with history, as it were, eloquent in its 
visible results before the writer, have a special worth, as well as 
it must be confessed, a strong bias. 
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